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By the Author of “ Man and His Idol.” 
a  - 
CHAPTER IIL 


THE STRUNG DIAMONDS. 
Who rises like an apparition—dark 
As hate, and pitiless as destiny? Moore 

Warre with terror, Gertrude Norman beheld her 
Vietim writhing upon the ground beside her. 

At most her object had been to frighten her cousin, 
aud to inflict on her a momentary pain through the 
medium of that passion which had inflicted such in- 
expressible agony upon her own stricken heart. The 
eflect of her wicked, revengeful act had exceeded any- 
thiug she could have imagined. 

As—forgetful of everything in the moment's terror 
she knelt upon the ground and looked into the 
gitl’s face, Gertrude trembled even to think of what 
had happened. 

“Amy, Amy!” she cried, seizing her hands and 
bending towards her, “look at me! do look at me! 
Not that way—not at the couch, but at me! Won't 
you speak to me? Won't you say you'll forgive 
me for my foolish, wicked act ? ” 

Amy did not reply. 

Her blue eyes, stretched to their widest, had a wild, 
Vacant look that told its own tale. As if fascinated 
by the sight she had beheld, the girl turned her face 
towards the skull,and would not be induced to look 
‘Tom it; but it was doubtful whether she had any 
memory or idea of what had really happened. 

Her mind had yielded to the momentary shock. 

: Gertrude saw that, Slight as her experience of life 

ad been, she read the terrible consequence of her 
pa in the wreck at her feet, and a momentary 
eeling of remorse’ banished all other, considerations. 

‘Heaven help me!” she cried, “she is an idiot! 
And it is my doing !” 

. It was useless to kneel there fondling and caress- 
‘ng her insensible vietim, amd Gertrude rose from the 
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[THE STRUNG DIAMONDS. ] 


ground, but with utter indecision as to what course to 
adopt. ‘ 

A weak woman would not have hesitated. She 
would haye alarmed the house and, ina paroxysm of 
bitter tears, confessed her fault and pleaded for for- 
giveness. Gertrude did not once contemplate any- 
thing of the kind. The momentary shock to her 
was severe, and under the first impulse of it she 
forgot all the wrong Amy had done her, and would 
have given anything to make atonement for her sin. 
But when she saw that it was impossible to avert the 
fearful consequences of it, her strength of will rose 
equal to the emergency. 

“ After all,” she muttered, looking down into the 
vacant face, and listening to the feeble moan of those 
sweet lips, ‘what is her suffering to mine? She 
didn’t. hesitate to buy her happiness at the price of my 
torture—why should I be more squeamish ? ” 

“ Roland, dear Roland!” moaned Amy, her eyes for 
the first time wandering round the room; “ You are 
late! Gertrude will suspect!” 

The hands of the listening woman clenched spas- 
modically. 


enough what cause I had for suspicion. And Roland 
preferred her /—at this moment is thinking, dreaming 
of her, and only gives a thought to me to wonder 
whether I. suspect his b Iam glad of what 
I’ve done. Why should they wrong me and I have 
no revenge? Why should they plot to build up their 
happiness on the ruins of mine? Amy!” 

The blue-eyed girl looked up. She recognized her 
name, but looked vacantly at the speaker, as if at a 
stranger. 

“You have been a false friend; cousin Amy!” said 
Gertrude, bitterly; ‘and your falsehood has recoiled 
on your ownhead, I pity you: but I do not blame 
myself.” 

Amy only shook her head mournfully, while a faint 
smile broke upon her face. Sle did not understand 
the words addressed’ to her, and Gertrude did not 
appear to expect that she would do so. 

Nor did she care. 

Thwarted passion is remorseless; and already the 











“ Suspect!” she gasped. “Ah, yes: they knew well | 





dark beauty was plotting how to bring this accident to 
bear upon the participator of the wrong which had 
been done her. Like all jealous women, Gertrude’s 
fiercest indignation was against her rival. No matter 
whether Amy was innocent or guilty of intent to sup- 
plant her. She had proved more attractive in the 
eyes of Roland. That was her crime, and it was of a 
sort never to be fergiven. 

The vindictive woman’s first step was to remove all 
traces of the means by which she had secured her re- 
venge. 

Leaving Amy, she took the skull from the position 
in which she had placed it, and having concealed the 
ghastly object in the folds of her dress, bore it from 
the room. It had so happened that, in exploring the 
uninhabited part of the ‘lowers a few days before, she 
had discovered this lying with a heap of bones in the 
portion which had, centuries before, formed a chapel 
in the rear of the house, and it was the recollection of 
what she had seen which had suggested the means of 
torturing Amy. 

The chapel ruins were some distance from Amy’s 
boudoir. 

To reach this it was necessary to descend several 
flights of steps, and to pass out at a door which 
was kept locked, but the key of which was in the lock. 

Once before to-night, Gertrude had with great dif- 
ficulty succeeded in opening this door, and bolting i 
after her, and now that she approached it again her 
surprise was great to find that it stood ajar. 

She hesitated. 

The cold dew came out on her brow at the bare 
thought that she might be detected with the witness 
of her sinupon her. 

So she listened, eagerly, painfully; but no sound 
brake the silence, but the whistling of the wind. 

With a light, cautious step, she then passed out, 
and along a cloister faintly luminous in the moonlight, 
connecting the house with the chapel—or rather with 
the few crumbling ruins which bore that name. 

The chief object.in those ruins, was what had once 
formed the chancelarch. It stood tolerably perfect, and 
and threw a broad, black shadow across the flags 
beneath. 
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It was against the base of one of the columns of this 
arch, that Gertrude had found the skull and the little 
heap of bones thrown up with it ; here, therefore, she 
hastened to replace it. 

The cloister was crossed. 

She had passed into the broad shadow which 
seemed to swallow her up, and had reached the chancel 
arch. 

Already her hands were upon the globe of the skull 
in the act of uplifting it, when the girl recoiled with 
an involuntary cry. 

Out of the shadow, out of the corner, beside the 
arch in which the bones had been piled, there rose a 
face startling as that of a haunting ghost. A dusky 
face, white, rolling eye-balls, teeth regular and gleam- 
ing as those of the skull itself—these constituted the 
main features of the countenance which confronted 
Gertrude, 

“Mahala! ” 

It was with difficulty that Gertrude could speak the 
name of her terror. 

“ Yes.” 

“ You here?” 

“Why not? I am your faithful ayah, and—you are 


here! 

“ But I did not expect—you could not  ues# that I 
should come to this place ? ” Gertrude faltered: 

The woman addressed, who was called: Mahala, 
stepped into the moonlight, and drawing herself up 
proudly, folded her arms, and looked down upon- her 
startled companion. 

She was a beautiful type of her race, this Mahala, 
her dusky face once seen was not likely to be forgot- 
ten. The features were closely cut, like those of a 
statue—but the statue of a man rather than that of a 
woman. Boldness, rather than softness; was the pre- 
vailing expression, and this .was assisted e lus- 
trous eyes, which, at this moment, gleamed: with 
triumph and daring. e , 

‘fhe ayah, who had had charge of Gertrude sitive 
she was a child, claimed to have been born in a river- 


side village, between Patna and Dinapore, in the East} Mh 


Indies, and to be the daughter of rice-planters. But 
in moments of excitement—when taunted as to her 
origin—she had boasted that European blood flowed 
in her veins. * 

Gertrude had heard that boast, * 

She bad not forgotten the occasion on which it had 
been uttered years ago; and noéw,as Mahala con- 
ironted her, so proudly and defiautly, the remembrance 
came upon her with strange vividness. 

“ You are my mistress,” said theayah, in a mocking 
tone. 

“ True, ‘but ee Z 

“But,” interrupted the ayah, “itis my duty to 
watch you, and see that you do no harm. Is it not 


so?” 





* Yes,” 

“* Well, then, I have watched to-night.” 

“ Watched!” 

“Yes, watched. You did not think I was by 


when you grovelled on the floor, and poured out 


your bitter heart like water? That Isaw. That I 
heard !” 

“Saw? Heard?” 

“It was my duty. I have done it. I know all. 


Sir Sydney’s child is an idiot. Iam going to take 
te him the pleasant news, and totellhimall. It is my 
duty.” 

“But Mahala, you do not mean that you have 
played the spy on me, and that you are going to de- 
nounce me to Sir Sydney, and Lady Agatha? Have 
you no pity for me? Are my wrongs nothing? My 
sufferings nothing? She stole my love, Mahala; re- 
member that, and pity me!” 

“T must do my duty,” said the ayah, coldly. 


Gertrude regarded the dark woman with a look of | 


terror. Though her inferior in years and station, 
Mahala had been gradually acquiring an influence 
over her, at the consequences of which she trembled. 
Already the ayah was virtually mistress, though she 
had the humility of a slave. 

This unfortunate occurrence added to her power, 
and Gertrude felt that her wickedness had made her 
the inferior of her own domestic. 

“ Mahala!” she cried, after a moment’s pause, and 
laying her white hand on the girl’s dusky shoulder, 
* i=) will keep this secret for me, will you not? ” 

wt ha 

“You have professed to love me, will you not give 
me this proof of your devotion ? ” 

“I must do my duty.” 


In that phrase, uttered in peculiar tones, the ayah 


implied more than the words expressed. Her dark 


eyes shone in the moonlight with the lustre of gems; | And you told her Mister Roland was there. And she | bold, so noble, so manly; oh, I would be his 
as brilliant and as cold. The scornful expression of | was so gay, so merry,'so full of joy. And then——” | dog, rather than I woul 
her curled lips aided the half-inflexible, half-contemp- 
tuous feeling which she strove to convey. 

Gertrude was in despair. 

“ Will nothing induce you to keep silence?” she 
asked, inquiringly. | 





“Nothing? Oh, yes: many things. I am paid to 
do'tiy duty, and I must do it: uhless ‘I were better 
paid to neglect it.” 

“Oh, Mahala, what shall I give you, what will 
tempt you to hide what you know in yourown heart?” 

Mahala looked atthe girl with gloating eyes. She 
saw that about her neck hung a-carcanet of diamonds, 
roughly cut, and impaired in value, from the fact that 
each precious stone was bored through its centre, so 
that a string might be passed through it, instead of 
being set as the diamonds of Europe are. This had 
been a legacy to Gertrude, from her father, and had 
been greatly prized, though rather from associations 
than from any knowledge of its real value. Often and 
often the ayah’s eyes had glowedas they contemplated 
this circlet of gems, and her dusky fingers had played 
with it, making the stones, ill-cut as they were, flash 
in the sunshine, until her coveteousness well nigh 
overcame her superficial honesty. And, now the oppor- 
tunity had come, and without hesitation she pointed 
her forefinger at the gems. 

“Give me the diamonds,” she said. 

“What, my father’s gift? Impossible. I dare 
not do it!” 

Mahala turned away, and took a step toward the in- 
habited portion of the Towers. 

* You are offended ?” pleaded the young girl, * but, 
think, Mahala, think! How could I account for their 
loss?” 


“ Account for it? ” langhed the ayah, “say that you 
were attacked in the Park Lane. Say that the string 
broke as you crossed the stream, down by the mill, 
and that the gems slipped in the water, one by one, 
all but two, which I will give you to colour the lie 
with. Well: are they mine? ” 

“No, no!” exclaimed Gertrude, “impossible! No 
—you cannot mean it. Something less costly, less 
dangerous will satisfy you. See, here is the ring on 
my finger; or these ear-rings—they are diamond 
drops? You .will take them? Say you will take 
them!” 

The ayah only laughed—sharply and contemp- 
tuously. 
y» © You know my price,” she said. 

* And cannot pay it,” was the girl’s answer. 

Well, then, we will go in.” 

Without waiting for any reply from her charge, 
Mahala wrapped the white scarf which formed her 
head-covering, but which had fallen on to her shoul- 
ders, about her raven tresses and dusky ‘face, and 
moved along the cloister towards the door. 

Gertrude’s heart was torn with conflicting feelings. 
She was not prepared to dare the storm of reproach 
which would inevitably await discovery of her 
wicked treachery. On thé-other hand, she could 
egg 2 believe that Mahala* would dare to’ betray. 

r. 

As they re-entered the Towers, it was obvious that 
some discovery had been made. 
ing, footsteps were hurrying to and fro, and there 
was a sound of voices, blending in consternation and 
alarm. 

Gertrude at once proceeded to the drawing-room ; 
the ayah followed. 

There the first object that met their gaze, was the 
death-pale face of Amy Robart, as she leant back upon 
the sofa, Sir Sydney seated by her side, with one arm 
about her waist, while over her bent a young man, 
tall, and of distinguished, not to say courtly bearing. 
This was Roland Hernshaw. 

As Gertrude advanced, with a rigid face and firm 
step, Amy looked up, and a cold shiver convulsed 
her beautiful form at the sight of her cousin. 

Roland noted this, and it was with a searching 
glance that he addressed Gertrude : 

es: is a terrible calamity, Miss Norman,” he 
said. 

“Amy, Amy!” cried Gertrude, rushing into the 
arms of her cousin, as she gave utterance to this simu- 
lated outburst of feeling. 

Lady Agatha, who sat at her child’s feet, over- 
whelmed with anguish, started up. 

“ Gertrude,” she said, “ you see-that some horrible 
calamity has happened. What is it? What do you 
know of it?” 

“ Nothing.” 

So Gertrude answered firmly, rising as she spoke. 
The eyes of Roland were upon her ; the burning 
orbs of the ayah, too, confronted her. . 

The latter saw, that in bending over her cousin, 
Gertrude had taken off the strung-diamond necklace. 
“You know—nothing ?” asked Roland. 





Lights were gleam- | 


' room, and she was left alone; and the sil 
moonlight, frightetied her, I suppose, Whenra the 
into the room she was lying on the floor, glarin be 
her ™ 6 a sm : and muttering pow he 
ing with her fingers, was go 4 
tell Miss Gertrude.” frightfal that 1 mate 

They believed this story—all but one. 

It was clear to Gertrude that Roland Hernshayw | 
his suspicions of the ayah, and perhaps of herself ~ 
what could he suspect? She asked that question yet 
stinctively, and felt with intense satisfaction thét thers 
was bat one euswer to it. 8 could not suspect the 
truth: that was known only to the 
to herself. aso Se Gotented ayah ant 

As for the fair but hapless Amy, she had no * 
ledge of the past—no consciousness as to the poem 
Terror had absorbed her mind, and she sat in the 
| midst of the group, surrounded by her doting father 
her fond mother, and Roland, who was the sunshine 

of her existence, unconscious of what had passed or 
was passing. Her large eyes stared wildly at vacancy 
and she shuddered and shrank from some undefined 
terror, of which shé muttered to herself in disjointed 
sentences. ™ 
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CHAPTER IV 
ONLY A WOMAN'S NAME. 
Brosbed vy want bel ivce beige 
TO! some se 
A passing gladness one it, but “ieee 
Leads down another current, never more 
To blend with ours! P Mrs. Hemans. 

Tue fate of Amy threw a gloom over the Towers, 

Tt was like @ sudden death; and the Christmas 
guests felt that ‘enjoyment was as much out of the 
question as if the’ body of some one of the party was 
lying in one of those ghostly rooms awaiting te last 
funeral obsequies. 

_ Amy was not violent. But it was piteous ‘to sec 

her wandering about the great house of which she 
| had been a igen ornament, still lovely, but in- 
capable alike 0’ ving or impesting happiness 
The shadow of that one moment of terror rested upon 
her, and in the gloom thus thrown over her, she 
seemed incapable even of recognizing the faces of those 
whom shie-had so tenderly loved. — 

For Roland she no longer cared. 

For two days following the fatal night, he had spent 
almost every moment at the Towers, his 
riding, shooting, skating, and all the amusements of 
which he was so fond; but Amy betrayed no affection 











for him. She did not’¢ven know him. 

One face alone, 4 to awaken any recollection 
in the poor girl's” us Gértrade, at whos: 
approach she would convulsively, or siart 
away in fear. 

Roland remarked this. 


“There is something strange in it,” he thought. 
| That dark girl is fiendish and vindictive. She is 
‘capable of any cruelty. Has she discovered any- 
thing ? Is there mischief in her? We shall seo, we 
shall see!” 

It was not, however, easy to make such # ds- 
covery. 

To all appearance, Gertrude was the same as ever, 
only a little saddened, as all the household were, at the 
calamity which had befallen her cousin Amy. Doubi- 
less, in heart, one so young must have felt bitterly st 
times the consequences of an act which she did not 
think would have been attended by consequences s 
serious ; but this feeling did not find any expression. 
Perhaps it was swallowed up in the consciousness 
of vengeance so grateful to the jealous mind, — 

Toward Roland she did not suffer her behavieur to 
alter in any respect. 

She treated him as an re 573 lover: she expected, 
on his part, the attentions which a man in that posi- 
tion was bound to Even his sorrow for Amy, 
though it tortured her and drove her at times to the 
verge of madness, she yet only regarded as homage to 
herself—since Amy was her cousin, and her bosom 
friend. 

Of her knowledge of his perfidy, she did not allow 
the slightest indication to escape her. 

It was only in the solitude of her own chamber, 
when she could rid herself of the hateful services of 
Mahala, that she gave expression to her real feel- 
ings. 

m Oh, if I could hate Lim!” she would cry out in 
the solitude of ‘the night, starting from a pillow wet 
with tears. “If I could detest him for his false heart 
and his broken vows! But I cannot; I love him. 





“Oh, yes, Miss Gertrude,” said the ayah. “ You 


| went with Missie Amy into ‘her room, didn’t you? | death would darken all the world for me. 


She paused. By an almost imperceptible movement | 


Gertrude had slipped the diamonds into her dark | 
d 


and. 
“ And what then?” demanded Lady Agatha. 
“Oh, then Miss Gertrude ran away to her own 





My heart hungers for him. I would kill him; but his 
He is 80 
slave, his 
see him no more!” : 
And then there would come upon her the crushing 
thought that the man thus wildly, passionately ee" 
shipped was at that moment dreaming, not of pea 
of 2 miserable 


my—the Amy, unconscious of his ¥: 


affection. 
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gruth and intensity of this passion was one | 


The , 
Gertrude’s aets. There was another fact 
spolo gy fot also plead for her. 
which sheuld also p 


was an orph 
Born in the East Indies, though of European 
ts, she had never known a mother’s love ; and at 
wal? an ago was sent to this country, thus losing 
re advantage of parental guardianship. Shecame 
ol tb wmapanied by Mahala—not the safest of guides 
— . Her education had been carried on in 
harding-schools—not perhaps the best means of de- 
yeloping such a character. It was even now being 
éfpished,” at Mrs. Larkall’s famous establishment. 

At the latter place she had met her cousin and 
ghoolfellow, Sir Sydney Robart’s daughter. 

There also she had met Roland. 

That meeting had shaped her destiny. From the 
ft moment Kolard Hernshaw became the hero of 
ber life’s romance. She did not inquire who he was, 
she was not deterred by an atmosphere of mystery 
which surrounded him. Deterred? That helped to 
make the charm with which he was invested. 

| Shesaw him: she loved him. She would have re- 
signed life without him, only to have died upon his 


othe envious tortured her with questions. 

“Who is Roland Hernshaw?” they asked, “ of 
what family? Of what connections? ” 

She did not care. From his conversation she ga- 
thered that his father was a Polish’ nobleman—his 
mother an English lady: that he had been born in 
England, and, for political reasons; remained here. 
He was very rich, that. was clear, and as to his bear- 
ing, it would have befitted an emperor, as Gertrude 
solemnly believed. 

A portrait of Roland Hernshaw before us represents 
him with a singularly frank; handsome, open counte- 
nance, of the English type. Chestnut locks cluster 
about a brow wide rather than lofty, and from beneath 
this there look out eyes, large, brown, and of an agate 
clearness. The mouth is perfect, small, exquisitely 
shaped, but not effeminate. Perhaps, on the contrary, 
itindicates a little too much firmness, and strength of 
character, and that in spite of the chin which is— 
round and small 

And smooth as is the billiard ball. 

With such a face, made for loving as well as enduring, 
was united a figure, which nature and athletic train- 
ing had combined to bring to muscular perfection. 
Though six feetin height, and of proportionately broad 
shoulders, Roland’s every movement was graceful 
ss well as manly in the extreme.’ ‘Thus it happened 
that the men admired him as the model of their sex, 
while he inspired the other sex, wherever he went, 
with a feeling often akin to idolatry. 

It had been so with Gertrude. 

Some three months before, Roland had presented 
himself at Mrs. Larkall’s establishment, unannounced, 








but with letters which gained him i diate access 
within its charmed . He had spent several 
hours in the society of the lady proprietress—no one 


knew on what business, for the interview was pro- 
foundly secret in its character; and, on Jeaving, had 
accidentally encountered the dark beauty of the school 
—Gertrude Norman. Again ‘and ‘again they met in 
secret, and Roland had sworn eternal fidelity. How 
hehad kept his oath we have seen. How bitterly 
Gertrude resented his falsehood, and his admiration of 
Amy, we also know. ‘ 

On the second night after the scene in Amy’s room, 
Gertrude sat at the window of her chamber. The 
night was full of moonlight—the air cold and sharp. 
Possessed by the passions which racked her heart, she 
had no eyes forthe beauty of the night, nor was she con- 
scious of the winter’s cold. It wasa relief to her to 
let the lattice casement swing open, and to feel the 
night-wind blowing upon her raging brow. 

As she thus sat, leaning her chin in the’ hollow. of 
her right hand, and looking out through a mist of 
tears, Gertrude became conscious of two dark forms 
moving in the grounds below. 

The figures kept in the strong shade of the ever- 
greens. They were, nevertheless, distinctly visible at 
intervals, when the wind swayed the branches aside, 
and left their outline clear against the stars. At first 
the young girl was alarmed at the apparition, but, 
more perhaps by the instinct of her own heart than by 
= she saw, it soon became clear that one of these 
orms was that of Roland Hernshaw; the other—that 

& man—was strange to her. 
ga iosity thus aroused prompted her to listen. She 

$0, holding her breath, but in vain. 

The wind defeated her. She could only catch a 

unconnected words; yet they were of such a 
Bhe shiver ran through her frame. 
is Could not rest. She had no power to resist the 

lense longing whieh came over her to fathom the 
— which led him, who was still more than life to 

,, to hold this strange and mysterious conference. 

hrowing a cloak about her head, she rushed from 





Toom, and down, and by a door used by the ser- 





vants, out into the grounds.’ Cautious footsteps’ 
brought her over the grass, within a few yards of the 
spot on which the speakers stood. There she crouched 
and listened. 

It was Roland who was speaking. 

‘You come from her ? ” he said. 

“From Joanna—Yes,” was the answer. 

“Impossible, man! The story is too gross. You 
are lying. How coulda peasant woman, away in the 
Black Forest, direct you here, to a place of which she 
has never heard? ” 

“No matter for that,” said the stranger. 

“She must be a witch to do that,” said Roland. 

“She is more’ she has strange powers that make 
her feared by all about her. Strangest of all is the 

wer of second-sight. In her trances nothing is hid 

‘om her.” 

“Nothing ?” 

“Nothing—so ‘tis said.” 

“Then who knows but she may discover-——” 


The rest of the sentence was lost upon the listener. | 
What she had already heard was acting like fire upon | 


her brain; it was with difficulty that she eould save 
herself from crying out, but she remained quiet, and 
listened. 

“ Well, well,” said Roland savagely, “ the sum of 
the whole matter is, I suppose, that you have come to 
me for money?” 

“Or employment.” 

“In what form? ” 

“ About your person, if you choose. I am an ex- 
cellent valet. Besides, I have other accomplishments, 
which render me invaluable to a man in your posi- 
tion. Iam a good penman, speak several languages— 
all better than this dog’s tongue, English—and as’ for 
a spy, you never had a better. For weapons——” 

“ Enough,-Peter Wolff, if you will be called so, you 
are too clever for me. I should be sorry to mono- 
wer your talents, and to deprive the world of the 

mefit of your services. As tohaving you constantly 
about me, it would oblige me to take more precautions 
than I care about: as for instance, analyzing my food 
and drink, or poisoning myself with antidotes.” 

The fellow laughed grimly. 

“No fear,” he said, “you’re a man after my own 
heart; and I’d rather take your money than your life 
any day. But you know that.” 

“But if I refuse to give you more money—how 
then?” 

“Oh you won’t do that. No fear.” 

The stranger spoke in a confident tone, which 
showed that he was certain of his man. | Gertrude 
trembled, for she felt that her lover was in danger. 
Roland was evidently uneasy; he paused for a moment, 
as if reflecting. 

“If I do refuse?” he asked, in his free, manly tone. 

“Then there will be no occasion for Joanna to in- 
dulge in one of her trances. I know the tree that is 
fed on blood. It thrives well; better than its fellows, 
but the bark is red, and the leaves are threaded with 
crimson veins.” 

“ What then? You cannot connect me with the 
death of the man who lies beneath it. You have no 
proof.” 

“ T can tell the tale,” said Peter Wolff. 

“You! And who would credit your story? There 
is not a man for a hundred miles round who would not 
rather believe that you were the assassin—if assassin, 
there must have been.” 

“Indeed! Yet you were last seen in the man’s 
compary.” 

“ Well ? ” 

‘* Tt is known—and they have good memories, those 
Germans—that you had quarrelled, but that you dis- 
appeared. Besides, there was motive for the act; and 
what motive had I?” 

“The common assassin needs no motive!” said 
Roland, bitterly. 

But Wolff only Jaughed his coarse, hateful laugh, 
which grated on Gertrude’s ears like discords in 
music. 

“It would be easy to show,” he said, “that the 
poor fool lmew the secret of your relation to 
Count ——” 

Roland put up his hands to the rough lips of the 
speaker, as if to force him into silence. 

‘* Well, well,” the other persisted, “‘ the name doesn’t 
matter. There’s no one to hear it, and if there was, 
who in this cursed place would know that the count 
was a member of the Secret Society we know of ?—that 
he broke his vows like a caitiff and a hound, and that 
the members are sworn by their oaths to ‘ visit the 
sins‘of the fathers upon the ehildren’ in blood to the 
remotest generation? Besides, you pass for an Eng- 
lishman here, and only you and I and Joanna know 
anything.” 

“ Hush, for Heaven’s sake!” cried Roland, with the 
utmost trepidation. ‘“ The very trees have ears when 
secrets are whispered. Not that I’m afraid; but I’m 
not foolhardy, and never incur unn danger.” 

“Best not—best listen to my terms!” growled Peter. 








“Tf you had written to me ——” began Roland. 

“ You would have put the letter into the fire,” was 
the curt interruption. 

“No; I swear I would have complied with your 
wish and Joanna’s ; but to come here, to dog my foot- 
steps, to threaten me, to expose me to actual danger 
—your conduct is infamous, and I must resent it.” 

“ Better buy my good than my ill-will!” said the 
other. ‘It'll be cheaper in the end! ” 

“ Absurd!” cried the young man. “TI tell you I 
don’t fear you. But since you are here, and are will- 
ing to serve me, for a price, hear what I have to pro- 
pose. You were a student of medicine at Wurtemberg 
when we met. They called you clever. That was 
before you took to drink and gaming, and every other 
vice under the sun ——” 

“ Or moon!” interposed Peter. 

“ Aye, or stars either, for the matter of that. Now, 
there’s a woman in this place who’s likely, so far as I 
can see, to require medical attention for many a long 
year.. She will have it. The first physicians of 
Europe will advise upon her case, and if a fortune can 
restore her she will be restored.” 

“ What’s her ailment? ” asked Peter. 

“Tt’s of the mind.” 
ion you want me to put her into a Iunatic asylum, 
e 

“Great Heaven, no! I desire that she may be 
treated with the utmost care and tenderness, with a 
view to her speedy recovery.” 

**You’ve some motive in this? ” 

“What ifI have? What if I love her? Is that 
motive enough ? ” 

“For me. Only people don’t usually seek my aid 
out of love—oftener out of hate, I fancy.” 

“ That may be my case before long.” 

A groan as if wrung from a human being in mortal 
agony, sounded in the ear of the speaker. Then there 
was a momentary rustling as of a trailing garment 
amongst the flowers and over the long grass. 

The men turned towards each other, and stood 
speechless, 

“ What was that? ” Roland asked at length. 

“Listeners!” rejoined his companion. 

“Tt is almost incredible, and yet—it might have been 
the ayah.” 

“ Nobody else? ” 

“No one so likely. Come, let us make short work of 
this business. The daughter of Sir Sydney Robart 
has a claim on my attention. She is an idiot: how 
she has become so is mere matter of surmise on 
my part. Now, it is my pleasure, I will say, to get 
possession of the girl, and if possible to restore her tc 
her former state. There is but one means of accom- 
plishing this. I can offer no pretext to the baronet 
strong enough to induce him to part with her. She 
must be carried off.” 

“T understand.” 

“ Mind, not roughly, not so as to do her any injury ; 
but adroitly. She will disappear, and the secret as to 
the means used, and the place of her concealment, will 
rest between you and me.” 

“Good! You know I’m a trustworthy agent!” 
sneered the fellow. 

“Tknow!” retorted Roland, ‘that I have gone too 
far, and put myself in your power enough to make it 
safer to trust you yet farther, than to employ any 
other agent. I know, too, that while I pay, I can 
rely on your doing my bidding. And, now, you want 
money?” 

* Joanna and me!” grinned the fellow. 

“Nonsense! Do you think me fool enough to be- 
lieve that a penny of what goes into your pocket will 
ever reach that poor wretch ?” 

“ Ab, I'm afraid you’ve a poor opinion of me, my 
lord! ” said Peter. 

His companion turned furiously upon him. 

“‘ How dare you use that title? ” he gasped. “ Here 
I am, plain ‘Mr.’ and my name is Roland Hern- 
shaw.” 

Peter Wolff only sniggered, and when he had suffi- 
ciently énjoyed the joke, for such he appeared to re- 
gard it as being, he held out his hand and asked for 
money on account. Roland gave him a note and a 
handful of gold, and they wandered slowly away 
through the park, arranging the particulars of the out- 
rage on which they had agreed. 

Meanwhile, Gertrude returned to the house, by the 
door through which she had left it. 

She was ghastly pale, and her beautiful features 
were contracted by a spasm of agony. On reaching 
her own room, she slipped upon her knees, and prayed 
with bitter earnest, that she might die; that she might 

into forgetfulness and annihilation. What she 
fad heard was so terrible that it seemed to crush out 
all desire of life. Though her own ears had drunk in 
the words, it was difficult to believe in what they 
conveyed. That fair, frank, open face of Roland’s 
could not, Gertrude felt, mask such experiences as the 
man, Wolff, had alluded to. Yet Roland had tacitly 
admitted all, and worse than that, ten thousand times 
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worse in her estimation, was the league they had en- 
tered into against poor Amy. 

That inspired both jealousy and terror. 

“Does he love her so truly?” she asked herself ; 
“or does he suspect me and wish to restore her, that 
she may denounce me ?” 

While the girl was still tormented with these 
thoughts, Mahala stole into the room. 

“1 did not ring: why are you here? ” cried Ger- 
trude, turning fiercely upon her attendant. 

“Mr. Hernshaw is below,” repliedthe ayah, quietly, 
but significantly. 

“ Indeed! ” 

“Yes: ‘he’ has ridden over from Framfield Grange, 
where he is staying. His horse is at the hall-door.” 

“Did he say he had ridden here direct ?” 

“Yes. And the horse was white with foam.” 

Gertrnde looked incredulously at the ayah, whose 
dusky face; shining in the light of the lamp she carried 
in her hand, seemed beaming with innocence and 
good-nature. 

“ Either this girl is lying, or Roland is hideously de- 
ceitful,” she thought. Perhaps Mahala read this in 
her mistress’s eyes. 

If she did so, she would not notice it, but went on as 
if simply fulfilling a duty. 

“He called to see Miss Robart, so he said,” she 
stated. 

Gertrude knit her brows fiercely. 

“ But he asked for you.” 

“For me?” 

The dark frown which was shaping itself upon the 
girl's face died suddenly away. 

“Yes; he wished to know whetlier you returned 
to Brighton—to the school; as he would do himself 
the pleasure of calling on you.” 

“He is going there, then?” 

“Yes.” 

The mere anticipation of the pleasure of beholding 
Roland once more, the mere thought that he had asked 
for her and felt an interest in her, banished from 
Gertrude’s mind, for the moment, all that she had 
suffered. 

With a buoyant heart and a light step she descended 
to the drawing-room, but only to find Roland Hern- 
shaw—gone! 

All that night Gertrude lay awake, tossing and 
turning, her head burning. with thought, her heart 
like a stone, heavy and lifeless. Day brought her no 
relief. The sight of Amy, which had yesterday given 
her a strange vindictive pleasure, now only added to 
her torment. How to defeat the purpose, whatever it 
was, which Roland had in view, now became her only 
question. Wearily she turned it over in her mind, 
but without result. She seemed to have no inven- 
tion, to be utterly without an expedient to which she 
might resort. The fact was that amidst all her 
musings one thought was ever paramount. It was this 
—that whether Roland succeeded or was defeated, his 
heart was Amy’s, not Gertrude’s. 

How hopeless, then, was all that she might attempt 
—how unimportant whether it was attended by success 
or failure! 

At last, evening came ence more, slowly deepening 
into congenial gloom. 

The party were assembled as usual, with such of the 
guests as had not quitted on the occurrence of the ca- 
lamity, which had banished all hope of Christmas 
mirth. Though the night promised to be dark, if not 
stormy, Roland Hernshaw had ridden over to inquire 
after Amy, who was regarded as an invalid, and re- 
ceived the most careful tending in her own room. 

Great as the effort was, Gertrude had determined to 
join the family circle, and to meet her lover with as 
much calmness as if nothing had happened. 

She was descending the great staircase for this pur- 
pose, pale and ghost-like, but with a set smile upon 
her face. 

The hall-lamp was burning dimly, and cast but a 
feeble glow, like a halo round it. 

As Gertrude Norman reached the last short flight of 
the well-staircase, she chanced to look up, and, in 
doing so, perceived a man stealing cautiously towards 
her. 

In an an instant she identified—she scarcely knew 
how—the man before her, with the stranger who had 
conversed with Roland under the trees ou the preced- 
ing night. 

His purpose in coming there she knew but too 
well; but what could she do effectually to defeat it ? 

Often in moments of extreme peril or emergency, 
the mind seems to act as by an inspiration. We do 
unpremeditated acts—we use language not suggested 
by the ordinary processes of thought. 

So it was in this case. 

Waiting until Peter Wolff should reach the stairs, 
she remained perfectly still, then she suddenly sprang 
on him with a shrill scream. 

“ My diamonds—-my diamonds! ” she shrieked. 


not comprehend, shook her off, and fled. But the cry 
had aroused the household, and in a second or two 
the hall was crowded with domestics, and the man 
was seized. Sir Sydney and Lady Robart hurried to 
the scene, attended by Roland Hernshaw. 

Directly the latter caught a glimpse of Wolff's 
face, he looked round with an angry and furious 


glance, 
“What has happened?” he demanded. 
“He has stolen my diamond necklace,” cried Ger- 


e. 
“ Impossible ! ” 
“Tt is true,” said Sir Sydney, his eye suddenly en- 

countering a flashing object on the marble flooring ; 

“ see, here is a loose stone! ” 
“And here is another, sir,” said Mahala, the ayah, 

holding up one, a very little one, in her dark hand. 
While this passed, Roland, with the quickness of 

thought, walked towards the prisoner and grasped his 

‘right arm, of which the domestics quitted their hold 

in deference to his position, 
In doing this he contrived to whisper into his 


ear. 

“You have ruined all by your cupidity,” he mut- 
tered, savagely. 

** No, as there is a Lord above us——” 

Pe Fiyi” 

He loosened his hold, and Peter Wolff instantly 
wrenched his left arm free, and rushed out of the hall- 
door like a flash of lightning. 

There was instant pursuit; but Roland was 
adroit enough to impede it all he could, and the 
result was what he wished it. The man escaped. 

As Roland came back to the Tower with this intel- 
ligence, he met Gertrude. 

“He is taken ?” she asked. 

“T regret, to say, no.” 

“And my strung diamonds?” 

* Must be recovered for you.” 

“ For me—or for Joanna?” 

At the mention of that name, the young man reeled 
back as.if struck by a pistol-shvt, 

(To be continued.) 








THE, WRECKED HEART. 


CHAPTER L 
Very beautiful she looked in her simple robe of 
pure white muslin, wearing no other ornament save a 
plain gold brooch; the soft brown curls shadowing 
ing her laughing blue eyes, and hanging in rich pro- 
fusion round her snowy, dimpled shoulders; the first 
tint of the May-rose on her cheek, and lips wearing 
the carnation of health and conscious loveliness, 
So looked Jennie Winters on her bridal eve. 
“ Very beautiful!” so thought David Langdon, as 
he gazed on the girlish form at his side. So thought 
we, her young companions, as we marked the lustre 
of her downcast eyes, and the dimples coming and 
going on the rounded cheek like so many sunbeams; 
and so thought the fond father, as with conscious pride 
gave his darling into the care of another. 
“ Ah! what a bright future,” he murmured, ‘‘ must 
be hers. From being the daughter of a poor farmer, 
she will be elevated to rank and wealth; every wish 
of her heart will be gratified, and the cold winds of 
misfortune shall never visit her beautiful form. In the 
language of the world ‘her fortune is made.’ ” 
Though farmer Winters really and truly loved his 
daughter, still, if you had penetrated the inmost re- 
cesses of his heart, you might have heard the whisper, 
“Thank God she is off.” ‘This is, alas! too often the 
case with parents. They look upon their daughters 
as so many saleable commodities, and the sooner they 
are yielded up to the highest bidder the better. 
This marrying in haste, and often under a species 
of mental delusion, is something very much to be re- 
gretted, filling the world, as it often does, with a mass 
of wickedness, imbecility, and crime. Oh, that the 
best affections. should so oft. be left to smother un- 
heeded! That’ the spiritual form should be dwarfed 
in its early growth, and the heart waste away, bounded 
by trackless deserts of burning sands, upon which 
comes no gleam of waving herbage or cooling waters! 
Oh, how much more might earth partake of heaven 
did we only obey the promptings of our higher natures. 
But such thoughts asthese disturbed not the glad- 
ness of farmer Winters’ heart that night; he was 
looking on the bright side of the picture, and did not 
dream that there could be any other. But, ah! fond 
father, had you a prophet’s vision—could you gaze 
down the vista. of coming years—that smile would 
not illume your ruddy features, and your stalwart 
form would even now be bending under a sorrow, 





crushing out all joy, all hope from your humble home. 
Could your eyes go forward to the counterpart of 
that winter’s eve, and mark two little snow-clad 





The ruffian, startled and unmanned by the abrupt- 
ness of the outcry, the meaning of which he cav'd 


mounds in the village churchyard, a laughing face 
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enguish, you would not be so ready to Ig 
daughter on Mammon’s unholy shrine. But an 
not anticipate. It is well that God has hidden fro 
oy future, else would our hearts break before their 

It was a clear winter’s evening late in 
the. moon, sailing high in the inion acd 
smiling and lovingly on the pure robe of snow — 
veloping the earth, kissing with its beams the on 
gemmed branches, and scattering on their way count. 
less tiny sparkles o’er the pearly-crusted snow, 

It was « beautiful night, such as poets love to sin 
of, so calm, pure, and starlit. The boisterous | 
had gone to rest, and on the still evening air came 
gushes of joyous laughter, and the sound of merry 
tinkling bells in the distance, hastening to the gather- 
ing under Martin Winters’ hospitable roof. 

Truly we were a joyous group, assembled under the 
time-worn rafters: but now and then a sigh: would 
swell from some youthful breast, or truant tears steal 
to our eyes as we thought we must soon bid farewelj 
to our youthful playmate, perhaps for ever. No more 
pleasant walks through sloping meadows; no more 
merry races down the grassy hillside, or confidential 
whispers in some'shady nook; henceforth the key of her 
heart was placed in another’s keeping, and the lightest 
bosomed of our number must learn @ woman’s duties 
and bear a woman’s sorrow, 

These thoughts oppressed me; so after the mar- 
riage was over, and, with a trembling hand, our 
little Jennie had written her name, Jennie Langdon, 
and. the congratulations were given, I stole away, 
unobserved into the spacious kitchen, where a blazing 
wood fire on. the hearth painted figures on the wall, 
seeming to mock with their quivering radiance a few 
stray moonbeams which fell across the floor. 

With an undefined feeling. of dread, I seated my- 
self by the fire, with my head resting on my band; 
and, with a touch of saduess, I thought of her, past, 
present, and future, who had lately taken upon her the 
name of wife. 

Jennie Winters had not yet seen her sixteenth sum- 
mer. Gay, ardent, impulsive, with a heart full of warm 
affections, yet fretting under the slightest restraint, 
with passions unsubdued, and fancy capricious as the 
wind, almost a child in years, and having lost her 
mother at au early age, is it strange that I, who had 
been taught to look upon marriage as a high and holy 
thing, aud something which should only be entere! 
upon after due deliberation, is it strange that I, her 
bosom friend, knowing her peculiar temperament, 
should tremble for her future? 

David Langdon, the newly-made husband, I never 
liked. There was something sinister: in the mocking 
smile hovering over his dark, finely-cut features, 
which filled me with aversion, and yet he was con- 
sidered a good match by maneeuvring mammas and 
marriageable daughters. Jennie clung to him with ali 
fhe intensity of a first young affection. 

“He is too good for me,” she would often repeat; 
with childish enthusiasm, “dear, dear David. But 
then I do so like to plague him, and make him real 
jealous of Cousin Malcolm.” 

Perhaps it was the little spice of coquetry in her dis- 
position which endeared her still more to Mr. Lang- 
don ; however that may be, he won the beautiful 
flower from under her father’s roof, where she lad 
known naught, but indulgence... With childish eager- 
ness she launched her barque out on the new tide, 
dreaming not of the troubled waters flowing in the 
distance. 

Jennie’s father had married for the second time a 
woman possessing most estimable qualities; but, like 
many step-daughters, Jennie continually fretted 
against her gentle rule; and she, fearful of estranging 
her affections, and having a large family of youuger 
children to train and educate, seldom tried to restraiu 
the spoiled little beauty. 

At the time of her marriage, Jennie had learned to 
love her stepmother dearly, for, who could resist tlie 
gentle pleading of those soft brown eyes for love aud 
sympathy ? : 
Mabel Winters was a woman.well prepared to fill 
the place of a mother to the wayward gifl, and bitterly 
did she deplore the. effects.of too, early marriages. 
When very young she had given her band to a man 
unworthy of the trust, and for several years lived « 
life of wretchedness.and want, till at last she was Jel! 
a widow with four children to support. Ail he 
energies were then bent to remedying the defects o! 
her early education, so that she, might provide bread 
for her children, and the,means for their instruction. 
But, alas! one by. one cher cherished | blossoms 
drooped and faded,anud four times. was she called te 
give up a little cherished, one to the embrace of death 
—to resign her priceless jewels to the bosom of Go! 
who gave them. It was a, hard trial, but Mabe 
found strength to look up, through the gatheriv. 
clouds. , 

It was about this, time that Martin Winters—the 





erown old before its time, and wasted with care and 


a gay young widower, and in affluent circumstances ~ 
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her an offer of marriage. Long she pondered 


bject, till at last, persuaded by the solicita- 
ios of friends, she consented to become his wife. 

To the little olive branches entrusted to her in this 

y relation, she tried to do a mother’s duty, and the 
vane children cheerfully obeyed her; but Jennie, 
z jJed and petted by her grandparents, would not be 
brought under subjection. ’ : 

Often in view of the prospective marriage, Mrs. 
Winters had longed to throw her arms around the 

oung girl, and warn her of the precipice on which 
Me was then standing; but she perfectly understood 
the nature she had to deal with, and feared that her 
opposition would only strengthen Jennie’s determina- 
gion to yield to David Langdon’s wishes and become 
his bride; besides, her husband had positively for- 
pidden her to meddle in the matter. 

«J want no interference,” he said, when conversing 
on the subject. “It is time that Jennie should marry ; 
my ciroumstances are very much reduced, and I can’t 
afford to keep her in the position which she now oc- 
cupies. She even now complains that she has not the 
same privileges as the other girls; besides, Mabel, we 
have a large family to bring up, and where the money 
isto come from, I don’t know. If Jennie marries, 
which lintend she shall, wealth will be at her com- 
mand, and not @ wish remain ungratified. True, 
David is young, and the property has not come into 
his possession yet; but he is the only child. You say 
he is too stern, 80 the better. Jennie has been 
the petted child long; it is time she should become 
4 woman.” 

“But, Martin ——” 

«There, wife, not another word! you sce that I 
know how to provide for the comforts of my child 
better than you possibly could.” 

The last remark sealed the lips of Mrs. Winters on 
the subject. True, Jennie was his child, not hers! she 
hadno right to interfere; and with an aching heart, 
she passed to the solitude of her own chamber, to weep 
ever the prospects of the bright young being whom she 
60 dearly loved. 

Ah! thought she, this marriage is a terrible thing ; 
the peor child may take a semblance of love for the 
reality; her eyes may be dazzled with visions of 
wealth, for at her age fine clothes and brilliant assem- 
blies havea tenfold attraction. But, oh! my soul 
goes forward along the track of weary, desolate years, 
when she shall in truth become a woman, and feel all 
4 woman's sorrows. Isee the dark clouds lowering on 
her horizon; the beautiful buds of affection lying 
crushed and bleeding along her pathway. Oh! what 
may her strong will and uncurbed spirit not cause her 
to suffer? Oh, my soul goes out with all a mother’s 
yearning to this child ; but I must chase away these 
foolish fears as all may be for the best. 


made 
upon the su 





CHAPTER II. 


Tme passed on, and Jeunie went to her new home. 
Inone of our county towns, David Langton’s parents 
resided. Purse-proud, and would-be-aristocratic, they 
could hardly endure the thought that their only son 
had married a penniless girl. David had purposely 
concealed from Jeannie the parental aversion to his 


marriage, 

“Tt will be all right,” he said; “ when they see her, 
they cannot help but love her.” 

He was then revelling in one of love’s intoxicating 
dreams, and thought his young bride almost faultless, 
while accustomed always to have his own way, he little 
thovght of the stern opposition he was about to meet. 
He had written, ‘while on his journey, of his marriage, 
and his parents had just finished the letter, when they 
were called on to welcome the newly-married pair. 
With the simple remark: 

“Well, David, you have got home at last!” and a 
cold nod to the timid, shrinking, young creature by 
his side, the father, with a flushed brow, arose, and 
left the room. 

Mrs. Langden took thé extended hand of her son, 
as he said: 

“Mother, this is my wife, my little Jennie, whom I 
wrote you about. She has been very anxious to see 


had been allotted to her. When left alone, the poor | 
child threw herself sobbing upon the bed, and long 

and violently she wept. 

And this was David’s home; this was to be her 

home. Oh! she had thought she could love David's 

mother so dearly, and had she not promised her step- 

mother that she would be good, and try to win the 

love and respect of her new parents? But she had 

not thought of this aspect of affairs, for her heart had 

pictured a joyous meeting: with a new-found father, 

and a loving, smiling mother. 

Ah! those beautiful dreams might never find a 

place in this chilling atmosphere. She looked around 

on the costly carpet and chairs, and on the sumptuous 
bed, and sighed. Oh! howshe longed to be back in 
the oldkitchen, which she once had so heartily despised 

to meet again her father’s merry smile, or play 
a game at romps with her little sister. Then the 
thought of home, where she had never known aught 
but kindness, caused her to weep afresh. She was 
roused by her husband entering the room. Tenderly 
he caressed and strove to soothe her, till, like a petted 
child, she sank upon his bosom and wiped away her 
tears, 

The two sat for a while in perfect silence; the 
young husband was thinking bitterly of his re- 
ception, and now found himself in an unpleasant 
dilemma. The home of his parents he plainly saw 
could not long be a home for his wife; but how to 
provide one for her elsewhere he knew rot, for with 
the exception of a few hundreds, he was dependent 
on his parents; and if they continued in their pre- 
sent state of mind, he feared they would disinherit 
him ; and he who all his life had wealth at his dis- 
posal would find himself a beggar, with a wife cling- 
ing to him for support. 

Truly, for a man of his mind, he was ina serious 
dilemma; and though he loved Jennie as well as his 
selfish nature would allow, at that moment he almost 
cursed the hour that he had ever seen her. As for 
Jennie, poor child, she almost forgot her sorrow when 
he, the loved one, was near. 

The traces of tears had passed from Jennie’s fair 
face, and humming a light tune, she was hastily 
smoothing her rumpled curls preparatory to obeying 


| the summons to the evening meal. 


“Perhaps it is only their way,” she said ; “all will 
be right in time.” 

When her toilet had been completed, David gazed 
with conscious pride on the young creature. She was 
robed in a dress of sky-blue delaine, neatly fitting her 
delicately rounded form. All traces of tears had passed 
away, and her countenance was shining with the radi- 
ance of a pure, unsullied spirit. Those glossy curls— 
her father’s pride—brown in the shade, gold in the 
sun, floated around the white neck, veiling the slender 
figure. Yes, she was a pearl worth possessing, 
worthy of being the cause ofa little vexation; so with 
lightened hearts the young couple descended to the 
parlour. 

We will now take a look at Mrs. Langdon, the 
elder, and strive to analyze her feelings, engaged in 
trying to avert her husband’s displeasure from her 
son. 

“T tell you, John, you must not blame the boy too 
much, for he was young and foolish, carried away by 
impulse. Ah! that wife of his is an artful little piece, 
but now that the boy is really married, we must put 
up With it for a while. It would hurt my pride too 
much to have our friends know that he had openly 
disobeyed our commands. No, no, John, you must not 
talk of disinheriting him, for he’s all the child we’ve 
got, and it will do no good. But be assured I will 
soon make the house too hot to hold her. I will send 
her back to her manceuvring parents quicker than 
she came, silly little goose that she is. David will 


comed—anything which would bring with it the 
atmosphere of sunshiny home. 

The evening meal over, they passed to the parlour 
and seated themselves in moody silence. Mrs. Lang- 
don occupied herself with her knitting, while David 
and his father, to all appearances, became deeply en- 
grossed in the evening news ; but if Jennie had 
looked on the printed page which David held, she 
would have seen that he was not engaged in reading, 
for he held the paper upside down. So Jennie was 
left. to amuse herself as best she could; the poor child 
had never been used to such a chilling atmosphere and 
harsh faces before her. Mrs. Langdon scarcely raised 
her eyes from her work, yet, like the others, her 
thoughts were far from it, for all minds were centred 
on one thing—the ill-starred marriage. Contemplat- 
ing that calm, stern face, Jennie was struck by the 
resemblance between mother and son. There was 
the same high, pale forehead, and cool grey eyes; the 
same finely-cut features, looking in the shadow so 
rigid in their outline. The resemblance was perfect 
all except the mouth ; the one betokened great firm- 
ness of character, the other weakness of purpose, 
besides wearing a sensual expression, disgusting in a 
high degree to a pure mind well read in human 
nature. 

But, alas! for Jennie Langdon, she had never learned 
te look beneath the surface. As she launched her 
little barque out on the placid waters she dreamed not 
of the rocks beneath, nor of the swift under-current 
bearing her to destruction. But there was another 
who had seen it all, and far away in her country 
home Mabel’s prayers went up unceasingly for the 
much-loved nestling who had passed from under the 
parent wing. 

There followed days of cold, ceremonious politeness, 
such as chilled Jennie to the heart, but such a state 
of affairs could not always continue. The fire of 
Jennie’s nature was burning to a fever heat. 

Taunts and opprobrious epithets were daily heaped 
upon her by those who should have pitied her youth, 
and have tried, with loving hearts, to remedy the de- 
fects of her untrained character; but there was no 
loving one near to teach the child her duty; her 
natural faults were continually exaggerated by Mrs. 
Langdon, and, to add to her already deep distress and 
indignation, her husband often joined in the cutting 
sarcasm and rebuke. 

“You must learn to be more of a woman,” was 
continually rung in her ears by her husband. Ah! 
you might as well have tried to chain the winds as 
coax that glad young spirit all at once into womanly 
dignity and decorum ; as well try to still by a mandate 
the sparkling water, or imprison a stray sunbeam in 
a cage, for Jennie was not to be so suddenly tamed. 
She would laugh, in spite of herself, in the midst of 
some very dignified speech from her husband; but 
when she met the gathering frown, tears would spring 
to her laughing eyes; she would throw herself in his 
arms and entreat his forgiveness. At times it would 
be ungraciously granted, but, at others, he would 
proudly walk away, leaving her alone, sobbing as 
if her heart would break. Poor child! she could 
not think why the artless ways and ready fund of 
merriment, which used to be one of her chief attrac- 
tions in his eyes, should be so distasteful now. 

It was thus that Jennie passed the first few months 
of her wedded life. Hearing scoffs and jeers at every 
turn, with her name and extraction looked upon with 
utter contempt, is it strange that her proud young 
spirit rebelled? And then came scathing, burning 
words from her in return, such as herlips should never 
have uttered. 

The boundary once passed, her passionate spirit 
fretted daily under the restraints imposed upon it. 
But there came a ray of sunshine to her imprisoned 
spirit at last. She received a letter from her dear 





soon tire of her baby face, and then the work will be 
easy enough.” 
As Mrs. Langdon thus spoke, a gleam of triumph 


and her husband entering and taking their places at 
the table. 

The evening meal was taken in dignified silence. 
How different, Jennie thought, from the joyous gather- 





her new parents.” 
Oh, how the warm-hearted girl yearned for aloving 


ing around the social board at heme, where there was 


rendered her handsome features almost demoniac ; but | 
all conversation was hushed for the time by Jenuie | 


father, saying that she might expect a visit from him 
‘the next month, for he longed to see once more his 
birdie, his darling Jennie, and clasp her to his 
bosom. 

Jennie was almost wild with joy on receiving the 
letter ; and would she see his kind face again, and hear 
| from home and all her young companions? How 

many kind messages would be sent to her from 
| mother, brother, sister! oh, how her heart, hungered 


kiss, a sheltering bosom on which she might lay her | no lack of smiles and merry questions te enliven the ! for the time of his coming ! 


head, and give vent to the tears which were almost 
choking her. “How she longed for the kindly words, 
“Welcome, my daugnter to your new home.” But 
‘they came not. 

If Jennie expected any outward signs of affection 
from the cold, proud woman who stood before her, she 
‘was doomed te disappointment, for with an icy touch 
was her hand-clasp met, No word of welcome was 
given. She merely rang for a servant to conduct 
her to an upper room, where she might change her 
travelling dress, ‘aud, 1m a cuistrained voice, hoped she 
would make herself conifortable. 

With a throbbing heart Jennie ascended the stair- 


‘case, and entered a showily furnished room, which | twined wreaths of wild flowers, would be gladly wel- | Langdon wrote in reply that her daughter wished 


evening meal. Visions came of that old time-worn | 


| kitchen, with the blazing fire on the broad bearth—of 
| the dear, patient mother seated at the head of the 
table, dispensing her kindly services. 
How joyously her father would come in from his 
| evening work, and how vigorously his voice would 
ring out: “Jennie, Birdie, where are you? Come, 
| children, come to supper!” ‘Then the dear little 
brothers and sisters would each climb up to their 
places, and her mind’s eye took in the row of little 
shining faces at a glance. Oh! howshe longed for a 
| glimpse of one of these familiar faces—yes, even the 
| old Newfoundland-dog, for whose neck she had often 


| She was often very lonely now, for David spent 
many hours away from her in the haunts of vice and 
folly. The expected pleasure sent a glow to her 
pale cheek ; but, alas! she was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. 
| With characteristic meanness, Mr. or Mrs. Langdon 
| opened all the letters which came to their house ad- 
| dressed to their dauglter-in-law, and this was another 
cause for vexation; all hier girlish correspondence and 
innocent, girlish secrets were laid bare, and anything 
which did not meet with their approval made fresh 
food for blame and ridicule. 
On receiving the letter from Mr. Winters, Mrs. 
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no communication with her father’s family whatever, | looking-glass, where every morning she arranged her | prove that she is unworthy of your love; that 


giving for a reason the difference in their circum- 
stances, which made it highly iaproper and. unde- 
sirable. 

Jennie’s Mtters, full of warmth and affection, also 
passed through her hands, and never reached their 
destination. The cold, cutting words in the answer 
almost broke the loving hearts at home. “How could 
it be”—the question was asked and answered with 
tears—“ that Jennie was so changed? ” 





CHAPTER IIL 
“Dear David, I cannot endure such a life. See! 


Ah, Jennie, thought her 


no heart to give—for it was given to saother bane 


home a little earthly Bden, | her marriage; that all her expressions of ection 
but, alas! the serpent was about to enter its hallowed hypocritical. I have letters.” * ste 
precincts. David, like all other men of his class, was “ Where are they?” he gasped passionately, 4 Are 
very far from being indifferent to the pleasures of the | you sure you have proofs? Ob! you must be mistake 


she seemed so pure and innocent. But where ara en 


At first he laughed and joked Jennie over her | —where?” 
failures in cooking; but his raillery soon gave place} “There!” she pointed to an escritoire in on 
to frowns, when the novelty of ‘‘love in a cottage ” | the room—“ there, my poor, deluded boy, 
wore off, and his palate rebelled against the food, so | them. I have kept them all safe till 
different from the costly delicacies with which he had | came to convince you of your misplaced 
been wont to regale himself. 

Poor Jennie had noone to whom she might go for | to me. You know you found fault with 
; ; advice, and, before many weeks, learned to tremble, | her letters; you now have my reasons fo’ 
do I look like your own little Jennie of old? Let us | and her slight form quiver with suppressed tears and | Will you notforgive your mother her seemi 
have a home of our own—anything to get out of this | choking sobs, as she listened to the cutting taunts and | since it was prompted by her concern for y 


6 Cerner of 
you will fing 
& proper time 
: affection ; be- 
sides, my mother-heart yearned to have you do justice 
my Teading 
r doing so. 
Dg curiosity, 
ou?” 


place. Oh! won’t you take me away somewhere? | reproaches with which her best efforts were met; but David kissed the lips which spoke so pleading] 
I'm chilled to death here. Never a loving word from | then all was right when David, pitying her youth and | exclaimed: a . By, and 
home, and I know they keep my letters. I’m 80 | inexperience, would draw her to him, and kiss away ‘Mother, forgive me. I have wronged you. If 
hungry fora word from home. Itseems to me it would ° her tears, telling her their means would warrant them | this matter can be proved, it shall be as you and father 


almost make me well if I could only see the dear old | in hiring a.girl by-and-bye. 


place again—if I hada drink from the cooling spring, 


wish.” 


Yes, there were occasional shadows brooding over| Oh! what a smite of demonaic triumph illumined 


or could gather a few violets down by the running | that little home, and yet all might have been well, had | those sallow features. The object for which she had 
stream which winds through our farm. Do you re- | not an evil spirit been at work, striving to thicken the | toiled, hoped, and waited was almost accomplished. 


member, David, how happy we were last autumn, and | clouds and dispel the sunbeams. 


how many pleasant walks we took through the woods | 


Already, in fancy, she heard the despairing shriek of 


Mrs. Langdon had a spy appointed, in the person of | Jennie, and glutted in her power to torture that 


under the rustling leaves? I was so happy, then, but | Mrs. Colby, her next-door neighbour, who, from a nook | susceptible heart anew. Anxiously, she watched her 
somehow my heart feels old and careworn now. Oh! | in her back porch, was a witness very often to Jennie’s | son as he opened a secret drawer, and took from it 


David, won’t you take me home?” tears and David's reproaches, 


The young husband did not answer, but clasped the 


the pile of letters alluded to. Quickly, he tore open 


These misunderstandings, exaggerated into serious | the delicate sheets of note-paper, and eagerly devoured 


wasted form closer to,his breast, Very much changed | quarrels, were his daily task, and the news of them every word. 
was sweet Jennie Langdon after suffering from a severe | spread in the vicinity of Jennie’s home, causing every- | Mrs. Langdon had been true to her character. Tho 
attack of fever. The white arms which she clasped | one to fear to seek her acquaintance. ‘The news of a | letters she had not hesitated to steal from Jennie’s 


around his neck were fearfully attenuated; the rose 


large blue eyes had an eager, wistful look, which was 


¢ misunderstanding between the two was an occasion of | trunk to serve her wicked purpose. They were full of 
hal given place to the lily on her cheek, and her great joy to Mrs, Langdon. 


childish affection ; yet that was not strange, for they 


Her health was always rather delicate; but one | were cousins; and if Malcolm ever felt deeper feelings 


pitiful to beheld. Allof David Langdom’s love and | morning, with consummate deceit, she feigned serious | for her than a cousinly regard, it was not returned, 
sympathy came back as be marked the slight form | jndisposition, and had her son summoned to her bed-| Possessed of a far greater share of gooduess and 





tossed by raging fever, and pleading for his love. | side. 


David feared his parents, and for his mother he | beauty, David, in his days of courtship was exceedingly 


Since his marriage, the struggle between wife and | bore a love, powerful, deep, born of kindred affinities, | jealous of Malcolm, and Jennie perceiving this, loved 


mother had been going on in his sensitive heart for, as I have said before, they were very much alike. 


| to torment him, 


—two beings so widely different; but now his love | Mrs, Langdon well knew the power she possessed over | Ah! she little thought then how every thoughtless 
for Jennie was in the ascendant, aud he determined, her son, and it was for the purpose of exerting it that | word and action would be brought up in judgment 


pn her recovery, to remove her to a home of her he was summoned to her bedside. 


own, however humble. Mrs. Langdon marked with a 


against her; but so it. was, and, with the fire of jeal- 


It was a glorious summer morning, in the latter | ousy raging through his veins, David opened the next 


jealous eye his increasing love for his wife, and like a days of August; not one of those warm and sultry | package of letters. They were dated after their mar- 
bird of ill-omen, was ever on the wing, trying to | days which characterize that month in some portions | riage and contained burning words of love, such as 


destroy Jennie’s happiness, and widen the breach | of our country, but one calm, genial, and pleasant. 


between the youthful pair, so that it was with undis- 


almost set his brain on fire. He compared the hand- 


Already autumn shades were gathering, the summer | writing; not a shade of difierence could be at all 


guised anger that she heard of her sou's determination | flowers were fading, fading away like the bright young | detected. 
to wake for himself a home. hopes which had budded and blossomed but a few short After reading these, he opened the remaining letter ; 
David was not so easily thwarted this time in his | months before, in the heart of one of earth’s fairest | it was contained in an envelope, and was posted from 
plans; so with an earnest desire to become a better | daughters. In a gorgeous chamber, with the blinds so | C——, her native village. As he held the note to the 
man, and leave hisevil companions, he started out to | closely drawn that butone stray sunbeam entered, and | light, devouring its contents greedily, he did not 
seck for employment. He obtained a situation as | played with the flowers on the soft, yielding carpet, or | notice that there was a material difference in the hand- 
clei k ia one of the commercial houses of his native | stealing « little farther on, lit with a mocking gleam, | writing. The characters were bolder, and. were 
town, rented for the time a neat cottage iu the suburbs, | the pale, sallow features, and proud, dark eyes of the simply written in pencil. It purported to be from 
aul thither conveyed the frail bird which had well | occupant of a sumptuous bed. There, surrounded by , Malcolm, complaining of the length of their separation, 


nigh been blasted by the frost of unkindness. 





luxury, to which he, for a few months, had been a | but indulging in the hope of meeting her in a few 


Ah, those were happy days for Jennie when, seated | stranger, David held converse with his mother—that | days, as a week would find him embracing his darling, 


in their own little parlour, she waited the coming of 


mother who was willing to light with her own hand and that she must prepare to meet the best lover she 


lev heart’s most cherished one. How impatiently she | the funeral pyre to which were consigned the earthly | ever had. 

ran to meet him at the door. How loving her em-| treasure of two young hearts—she who, with her There was much more in this loving epistle than 
br:es! Soon the rose came back to her cheek, the | strong mind and extensive information, should have | the sturdy hand of farmer Winter ever penned, for 
light to her eye, and the elasticity to her footsteps. | been a mother to the motherless, and have aided her | the reader will recognize in this the letter from father 
Her merry laugh or song was heard each morning | young experience with her more mature judgment— | to daughter, announcing in his playful way his inten- 


about her household duties, or out in the yard tending | who should have warned her son of the bitter punish- 
her flowers. ment which a vacillating disposition often brings— who 


tion of visiting her soon. 
Ah! little did the doting father think, while penning 


And David, too, was happy, happier than he had | should have tried to strengthen, not weaken the good | those lines, that his own loving words would be 





been for many a long day, for the bread which he ate | points of his character—that mother was preparing to 
was earned by his own honest labour. But, alas! | do the work of a demon. 
‘* But, mother, I love her, and she is my wife.” 
This was the answer given by David, after many | desert; but Mrs. Langdon had willed that his letter 
sie, the despised, the injured one, was stealing away | subtle arguments, and reproaches with which he had 
{icin them their child’s best affections. been assailed. 
“ Your wife! the law will make that all right; be- 
trange those joined together, and, after that was done, | sides, you do not love her; it is only a boyish fancy, 
to find some one more suited by wealtl: and station to | of which you, in a few years, will be heartily tired and 
lecome his bride were the schemes which occupied | ashamed. My son, my son, listen to the voice of reason, 
their thoughts by day and their dreams by night. | and have the marriage annulled, before you have other 
Jennie, joyous, happy Jennie, strove to do her best | ties to make the matter more difficult. 
in making their cottage home beautiful, toiling wich | and I both wish it; leave the matter tous; we can 
her small, white hands to render it a pleasant place | soon find sufficient pretext for securing a divorce.” 
“ But, mother, you would not have me desert her— 
retire after the daily cares of his business were | blight all the prospects of her young life—trample 
over. {on her best affections, and, perliaps, send her to the 
Yet Jennie had her trials; for, unskilled in the art | grave?” 
“Pooh! what nonsmse. She has no energy, and 
the cooking line. The bread would be bad in spite of | no force of character; she would get over it in a 
all her efforts, and the pie-crust could not be made |; month’s time, and be flirting around as gay as ever. 
to assume the soit, fliky richness, so common to | All that she and her ignorant clodhopper of a father 
that made by her own dear mother’s experienced | will mourn over will be the loss of the proud posses- 
hands. | sions which they thought some time to inherit. Never 
In all the different departments of housekeeping, | fear, my son; she would soon find consolation in 
Jennie felt bitterly her need of early training, yet she Malcolm Winters’ love.” 
The young husband started to his feet. 
“What, mother; you do not mean to say that 
flowers in the white vases which decorated their | Jennie is untrue—that she cares for any other than 
humble mantel-piece, and with tasteful hands wreathed | me?” 
“ Stop, my son; do not get so excited. I will soon 


even then his parents were laying plans to ruin their 


happiness, for they could not endure the thought that | 


Ifuw to bring him under their influence, how to es- 


fur her husband—a home where he might love to | 


of housekeeping, she often made but a sorry attempt in | 


had naturally an exquisite taste, and kept her. tiny | 
room free from dust, while daily she arranged spring | 


green sprays round the snowy curtains and ‘little 
i 





brought forward to condemn his innocent child—that 
they would be the means of blasting every flower on 
her earthly pathway and render life’s shore a trackless 


should assist her in the work, and it took but little 
trouble to erase some words and put others in their 
places. All this had been done, and it brought full 
conviction of his wife’s infidelity. He tore the letters 
in pieces, walked the floor, raved and cursed all woman- 
kind—all save his mother. 

She watched patiently till his fury had spent itself, 
and he sank powerless upon a chair.. Long he re- 
mained with his face buried in his hands. Not only 
his love, but his pride was wounded; to think that 
she should prefer another to himself. But then came 
| a doubt of his mother, for he knew something of her 

consummate deceit; perhaps Jennie, after all, was 
innocent. No—no! the proof was too plain; it could 
not be doubtel, and oh! how he hated her at that 
moment. His mind was made up; he would leave 
her friendless and alone; but where would he go? 
how escape the maddening thought which oppressed 
him? He was aroused by his mother’s voice. 

“ David, I have been thinking of your wish to go 
to Italy. If you still indulge the wish, I was thinking 
it would be better if you were there, though it is hard 
to part with our only son; still I would rather thaa 
| have you go back to her, Hear me, Dayid ; be firm to 
| your convictions of right, and let not a foolish love 
tempt you back to a curse of both father and mother. 
Remember, if you ever speak to her again, that a curse 
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will rest upon you for ever, and you shall never touch 
q shilling of our possessions. é' 
«Js it possible that you fear me? I am my mother’s 
own son! Yes, I hate her already—I have not been 
calf for the last few months. _Now commences the 
ald life in earnest. Innocent or guilty, I would soon 


pave tired of her, as you say; for those who marry 
ao young always fade early. Money shall now be my 


vol. a. 
made for my departure. 


| from her old father and refused to hold any communi- | the violet eyes unclosed, aud the pale lips mur- 


I leave this as soon as preparations cau be | 
| words. 


cation with him. Oh, the cruel words in that letter 
almost broke my heart.” 

And Martin Winters buried his face in his hands, 
while the big tears rolled slowly down his checks and 
fell on the open book on his knee. 

“Martin, there is something strange in this thing. 
Do not take this matter so much to heart, for I do not 
think that our child could ever have dictated such 
There has been foul play or a misunder- 


Ol! was this woman a mother, who coulil listen | standing somewhere. Cheer up. I am confident that 


to such sentiments from the lips of an only son? 
Was she not rather a fiend inearnate?—she who had 
sown and matured the seed bearing such poisonous 
fruit—she who was beguiling him away from the love 
t wife, sending him to seek consolation 





of ani 


Jennie has not forgotten us.” 

“ But, Mabel, you know that girls are so thought- 
less at her age. Wealth might rob us of worth in 
her eyes. I cannot tell why, but the presence of 
evil is ever with me. This evening it has quite 


in the haunts of vice and crime. Mother! what a overpowered and unmanned me. Mabel, last night 


desecration of the name. Does thy memory not | I had a dream, a terrible dream. 


I thought that I 


wander back to the hours of his infancy, when a was standing in a pleasant valley, bounded on three 


little head was nestling in thy bosom, and velvet | sides by rugged, precipitous rocks. 


jands sought trustingly thy own? Oh, mother! 
stop and think of the fearful influence thou art exert- 


ing! 


CHAPTER IV. 
Just a week from that morning David Langdon 


started, On the morning of his departure Jennie re- | 


ceived a note, which ran thus: 


I was gazing 
| with delight on the pleasant scene spread out before 
me; far away, winding through rocky defiles, there 
came a gleam of green pasture, and murmuring, sil- 
very streamlets, bordered by the most beautiful 
| flowers that I have ever seen. Pure water-lilies 
| bowed their heads over the laughing waters, and 
starry flowers, which wore the gleam of gold and 
sapphire, were scattered around me in rich profusion. 
Oh! they were beautiful, and I was just preparing to 


“MapamM:—Having received undoubted proof of | seat myself on the trunk of a fallen tree, to enjoy the 
your infidelity and criminal attachment to another, I | soothing zephyrs, and drink in the lovely landscape 
jasten to inform you that I have seen you for the last | spread out before me, when suddenly the scene changed. 


time; for, ere you read this, I shall have gone where 
you shall not find me. Do not think that I leave with 
vesret, for I have eradicated your image from my heart 
—uota trace of love remains. Do not think you have 
cained a vietory over me; if you have deceived me, I 
also have deceived you. You did very well fora 


vautiful toy to amuse for awhile; but, on calmly re- | 


viewing the matter, I cannot say I am sorry that 
aflairs have turned out as they have, for I am now 
tree! I advise you to leave this place as soon as pos- 
sible, and return to your doting father, who had the 
consummate wisdom to bring you up to be of no ac- 
count whatever. Remember your name will be in 
every person’s mouth. Enclosed you will find money 
enough to convey you home. 
“Davip Lanepon.” 


With a burning brain and aching heart Jennie read 
and re-read this heartless epistle. ‘I'he meaning to her 


was unintelligible, save that she was deserted—that | 
the idel of Ler heart had left her for ever. For a long | 
time sie sat to all appearances in a kind of stupor; | 


but, oh! how bitterly was she thinking. It seemed 
as ft her brain would burst, thoughts crowded upon it 
sofast. j 

Oh! must she go back to her old home, bruised 
and broken-hearted, to be a burden and disgrace to 
her old father—to eat the bread from the mouths of 
her little sisters—she who but a few short months be- 
fore went from that humble roof so proud and happy ? 
How could she meet the pitying, perhaps averted, 
gaze of her young companions? ‘The thought was 
agonizing, and she soon found rest from her anguish 
in a long and protracted swoon. 

When life came back to her exhausted frame, the 
first objects which met her gaze were the cruel letter 
and some ‘hotes scattered over the floor, which re- 
called all her agony and embarrassing position. 
Slowly she rose to her feet, and with a shudder of 
disgust passed the money lying on the floor, and sat 
down to think what she should really do in her present 
situation, ‘ 

Mrs, Langdon spoke falsely when she said that 
Jennie had no decision of character, Her fancy pic- 
tured her at that moment weeping as if her heart 
would break ; but there are sorrows which dry up the 
fount of tears—too ‘deep for signs of outward grief, 
save in the pallid cheek, heavy eyes, and ashen lips, 
Not a tear was shed by Jennie, and, after her first 
agony was over, she seemed endowed with new 
strength, and commenced making preparations for re- 
turning home, 

Alas! bitter was the alternative, but where else 


could she go in her delicate health—where but to a 


loving father, a gentle mother? She longed to feel 
the clasp of friendly arms—to lay her aching head on 
solne kind bosom. With a steady hand she took what 
few things she had of her own, and putting on her 
bonnet and shawl, passed out with the determination 


to dispose of them, no matter at what sacrifice, so that | 


she could obtain the means for returning home. The 
money received that morning was scorned; not a 
penuy should be appropriated. 


CHAPTER V. 
“Tr has been a 


| A wild tempest succeeded the peaceful calm, while an 
{earthquake seemed to shake the rocks to their very 

foundations. The lofty trees were torn up by their 
| roots and rent asunder; the sky assumed the black- 
| ness of night; little birds fell at my feet, pierced with 
their death-wounds; each tiny flower shrivelled up 
aud died; while green pastures and murmuring 
streamlets quickly passed from view. Yet amidst all 
this wrath and desolation I stood unmoved, firm as a 
rock, Suddenly my ears were saluted by piercing 
screams; and, looking upwards, I saw hurrying aloug 
a narrow ledge of rock, which tottered and trembled 


She was followed by a fiend of terrific form, who 
euried a lighted torch which lit up the darkness 
above, and in the other a pointed weapon, whose well- 
directed blows fell with an iron weight on hershrinking 
shoulders. Oh! what an agony was in her voice as 
she stretched forth her hand and cried: ‘ Father! save 
me! save me!’ I tried in vain to scale the tottering 
rocks, but could not move from the spot; then I 
| stretched out my arms and madly called her to leap 
into them. One moment, and she came like a flutter- 
jing, wounded bird; her head struck a poiut of rock 
and she fell at my feet, pale and lifeless, bathed in her 
crimson blood. Overcome with agony I awoke, but 
words cannot impress upon you the fearful anguish of 
that dream.” 

“ Yes, it was fearful, Martin, but dreams are often 

the mere vagaries of a diseased imagination. You must 
not let this trouble, severe though it is, undermine 
| your health and strength, for remember we have 
| other children who still demand our care. My dear 
{husband, I fear much for your health in your 
| present state of mind—but list! Martin, did you hear 
that?” 

Slowly he raised his head from the tear-stained 
palms and listened. It was a wild, bitter night; 
the wind whistled mournfully through the trees, 
sounding like a dirge o’er the falling leaves which 
were whirled hither and thither by the storm. There 
was now a lull in the tempest, and the quick ear of 
Martin detected a succession of low, wailing moans, 
seeming to be borne from their very gateway. Mabel 
parted the curtains and peered out through the dark- 
ness; a vivid flash of lightning revealed a slight, 
muffled figure leaning against the paling. 

“Quick! Martin, quick! some oue is in distress, 
| Get the lantern and bring her in. I will stir up the 
| fire. 
night.” 

One moment and Martin had opened the door. 
Quickly he advanced to the crouching figure. One 
glimpse at the pale, upturned face—oh! it was 
Jennie. 

“My father, I have come at last!” 

It was all she could gasp as her relaxing form fell 
against his broad breast. 

‘enderly, and with a fire burning at his heart, he 
bore her in out of the raging storm, and gently was 
she laid upon a bed in the warm room, while loving 
| hands took off the little, damp hood and ice-gemmed 
| mantle, and warm tears fell upon the pale, still face, 
so deathlike in its whiteness, still made more pitiful 
by the severe lines drawn around the small mouth, 
‘telling of the agonizing mental struggle through 








time since we have heard from | which she had passed. Oh! it was pitiful to see the 


Jennie, Mabel—a long, long time. Poor deluded child! | sweet blossom tlius cut down in its early spring-time. 
Who would have thought that she would lave turned Slowly life came back to the drooving frame; slowly 


beneath her slight footsteps, my own little Jennie. | 


Poor thing! she must be almost frozen this cold | 


| mured : 
| “Father, mother, brothers, sisters, you are all here, 
Oh, how sweet it is to be home at last!” 

“ But, darling, way did you come alone, and in this 
way ? Where is David, and why has he permitted 
it ? 

An expression of acute pain crossed her young face 
as she replied : 

“They have all left me. I have no husband now; 
my Character is gone in the eyes of the world; my 
purest affections trampled on and made a mockery, 
and I come back to my childhood’s home only to 
die!” 

“No, no, darling, you must not think of that now; 
but why did you never answer our letters and refuse 
a visit from your old father ? ” 

“Father, did you think that I ever could do that, 
when all tle time [I wanted to see you so much, and 
my heart kept such a terrible aching, wondering why 
you did not come? but I see how it is now; she stole 
my letters.” 

“Who?” 

“ David's mother. 
suffer ! ” 

“Well, well, dear, never mind now that you are 
back to your old father again. I will leave you with 
your mother, and you must try to get some sleep. 
You will be better in the morning, aud we will talk 
it all over.” 

So saying, he left the room, and resumed his seat 
by the kitchen fire, with his head bowed upon his 
hands, and angry, bitter feelings swelling in his heart. 
Was this his beautiful Jennie, who had left her home 
. but ten short months before ? 

Still the wind howled dismally, and the hail beat 
against the window-panes, and Martin’s soul was in 
unison with the conflicting elements. Madly out into 
the storm he rushed, letting the rain beat down upon 
his heated brow. 

“Oh!” questioned his tortured heart, “ was I not 
| partly to blame for this? Why did I foster her 
| girlish vanity; why hurry on the ill-assorted mar- 
riage? For the sake of gold, gold!” 

What was it in comparison to the happiness of 
this child? Alas! miserable man, thus did he upbraid 
| himself. 

“Father, come in, or you will be ill. Jennie 
is sleeping soundly at last; ” and Mabel drew him 
|in off the steps where he was standing, watching 
| the wild play of the elements, so like the struggle 
that was going on in his own breast. 

“ Martin, calm yourself, for we must net give way 
to our feelings before this child. In her weak state 
she must not be agitated ; it might cause her death.” 

Sadly the sorrowing pair retired to rest, but sleep 
did not visit their eyes that night. How coull they 
sleep with a young heart lying crushed and bleeding 
but a few feet from them? Ah! sorrow, with its 
brooding wing, o’ershadows Martin Winters’ once 
joyous home. When would the sunlight of joy bloom 
and blossom again ? 

The morning found Jennie with a raging fever 
burning in her veins. Poor child! Her funds had 
given out, and she had walked from thé nearest 
station on the preceding evening. 

Faint and weary she had dragged on, guided by the 
faint light from the farmhouse, and oh! what a haven 
of rest seemed her father’s sheltering arms. Poor 
bird! her wings were broken, and for days she 
hovered on the brink of the grave. But youth and a 
good constitution triumphed. She arose from her 
couch of pain to take a seat once more by her father’s 
board; but, oh! so changed! only a shadow of the 
joyous girl whose voice, a few short months before, 
had rung out so merrily under the time-worn rafters, 

With a meek, abstracted air she wandered to the 
haunts of her girlhood, while her young companions 
gathered round as in other days, striving to win her 
away from sorrow; but the blue eyes wore such a 
pained, wistful expression that it made their hearts 
ache to gaze upon her. 


Oh, what has she not made me 








CHAPTER VL 


Tue last golden tinges of autumn were fading 
away, and winter was drawing nigh with his sable 
mantle, when was brought forth in Farmer Winter's 
house a bud, pure aud beautiful, with no stain of earth 
on its tiny petals. 

As Jennie pressed her babe to her bosom and knew 
all a mother’s feelings and aspirations, she felt that of 
the storehouse of joy she still held the key; that all 
of life’s choicest treasures were not buried beneath her 
reach ; but, after the first thrill of rapture was over, 
there cam+ the thought of their being no father’s eyes 
to gaze with pride on his first-born; no father’s hand 
to touch those little, gently-working feet; no hus- 
band’s voice to cheer her through the hours of pain and 
anguish. Ah! these were all absent. Bitter, bitter 





thought! 
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Day by day the tiny bud blossomed inte beauty, un- 
folding its pure leaflets beneath the genial atmosphere 
of Martin Winters’ humble home; while a delicate 
rose tint strove with the lily on Jennie’s cheek, and her 


eyes lost something of the old wistful look, wearing 

a subdued, loving expression, as she watched the en- 

gaging motions and listened to the infantile voice of 

her little Willie. 
* * * * * * 

Time wore on, and spring had come again with her 
mantle of green and coronal of flowers. 

Once more we searched the woodlands and blooming 
fields for their choicest treasures, and, as we tWined 
the meek, blue violets and smiling spring beauty with 
starry anemones into many a fanciful wreath, we 
thought of a fair brow round which the floral trea- 
sures so oft had lingered; of dancing feet which had 
crossed the bounds of our merry circle; of a young 
face grown old and sad before its time. 

In the meantime, the parents of David Langdon had 
not been idle, for, fearful that some unforeseen cir- 
cumstance might bring the estranged couple together, 
they still endeavoured to widen the breach. Though 
knowing nothing of Jennie’s mode of life, they con- 
tinued to send him long accounts of her depravity. 


A few weeks after the birth of little Willie, David | 


had returned to his home like many another, weary 
and disappointed in finding the relief he sought. 


Jennie heard of his return, and wrote him a touching | 


letter, entreating him to come to her. For the sake of 
theirchild, and the love she still bore him, her pride was 
smothered, while, with all a mother’s love, she de- 
scanted upon the beauty of their boy. 

‘- Surely,” she wrote, “ for his sake you will come 
back to us, my dear husband, and have everything ex- 
plained. For my part I cannot fathom your meaning 
when you speak of insinuations against my character. 
My heart is wholly your own.” 

His answer was :— 

“Mapam,—I have been duly informed from a re- 
liable source, that your morals have not improved 
during my absence. As for your child I do not wish 
to see it. Why should I? You need not take the 
trouble to give it my name, and I mever wish to hear 
from you again. Remember, our interests are entirely 
divided. “D. LANGpon.” 

She found herself seated with her head bowed upon 
her hands and her frame quivering like a leaf. Was 
he then thinking of a dissolution of the marriage-tie ? 
Would they never be together again? Did he even 
disown his child? Her cup of bitterness was full, even 
running over; her last hope was gone—the hope 
which for months had kept her heart from breaking. 
Alas! Jennie had never learned where to go for 
strength; she relied too much upon human aid: that 
had failed her. Where could she now go? 

Wearily she took up life’s burden and went struggl- 
ing forward, while, with all the tenacity of a loving, 
passionate nature, she clung to her child-idol; for 
him only she lived and breathed; for him only wouid 
she cling to life. 

Ah! how unstable is human happiness when fixed 
upon earthly foundations, for even then the death-angel 
was hovering near, weaving a wreath of glorious im- 
mortality around the brow of Willie Langdon. One 
of those diseases, incidental to infancy, came, sped on 
the wings of death. A few more days and the pet 
of the household was summoned to his Father’s king- 
dom. 

Jennie held him in her arms till the last breath had 
left the beautiful clay. She could not believe that he 
was dead, and, with low tones of endearment, she 
twined his glossy curls around her fingers, pressing 
him to her bosom. With difficulty the little corpse 
was forced from her clinging arms, while shriek 
alter shriek escaped from those white lips, and, look- 
ing into her eyes, they saw that reason had fled for 
ever. Friends gathered around, and a kind matron 
robed the little, sinless one for the grave; while many 
tears fell from eyes unused to weep; but they were 
not heeded by the poor crazed mother; the fountain 
ot her tears had gone dry: but oh! it was terrible to 
hear her screams and low mutterings. 

All was ready for the grave. The waxen form 
was laid in the coflin, and we had brought a few 
violets to scatter over it’s pillow, and fresh buds to 
be laid between the tiny hands! Oh! how lovely 
he looked with golden carls, clustering around the 
sinless brow. 

“ Sweet little angel,” we murmured, as we turned 
away, “this is but thy earthly form; how beautiful 
must the spiritual be!” 

It was sad to mark the bowed form of Martin 
Winters, once so stalwart, as he approached to take a 
last look at his grandchild. His hairhad grown pre- 
maturely grey in a few days, and the merry gleam 
had passed from his eyes, while his form looked 
bowed and shrunken as if with age. And Mabel, 
deeply poignant was her sorrow as she looked on the 
wreck around her, yet she had toooften drunkfrom the 


the deep waters of tribulation her feet had passed 
softly on the heavenly side; through the rolling, 
| tempestuous waves she had learned to look upward 

to the Father of all, and say, “ Thy will, not mine, be 

done.” 
| How blessed is the presence of such a spirit in a 
trying hour! Mabel moved among the numbers of 
that distressed household as an angel of mercy ;. and 
when the last solemn rites were over, and little Willie 
was laid in his cold cradle of earth, she busied herself 
in binding up the wounds of the broken-hearted, and 
whispering peace to the surging spirit. 





CHAPTER VIL 


“ Martin, do not wear that stony gaze; do not talk 
| of seeking revenge, for by doing so we could not call 
| the dead back to life, or mend the broken harpstrings 
which have been so rudely shattered,” and Mabel took 

the dry, hard hand in her own, and pressed a kiss on 
the frowning brow. 

“Tt’s no use talking, Mabel, I will have revenge! 
The rich man came and took the fairest lamb of my 
flock and slew it. Look at yon poor wreck, mourning 
over her buried treasure and blighted hopes, and ask 
me to forgive them! Think of the dark shadow 
brooding over our hearthstone; of the demons they 
| have let loose in my heart! of the little still form 
lying under the turf, and ask me to forgive them. 
Mabel, you are mad! Never can I forgive them, 
never!” 

“T do not think of all this, dear Martin, but I 
think of the thousand ministering angels going to and 
fro on their missions of merey, and remember that our 
Father, in his own good time, will bring judgment on 
the wicked for their misdeeds.” 

Martin, in that hour, felt the blessings of a Chris- 
tian wife’s counsel, and tears came to his relief. 

Quietly Mabel arose and left the room, for she knew 
what a blessed thing it is to weep in silence, when the 
heart is overburdened with grief. With gentle steps 
she ascended to the apartment where Jennie was 
sitting, with her eyes seemingly fixed on vacancy. 

“See, mother,” she exclaimed, “the angels are 
| coming to bear Willie away ; but they shan’t have him. 
| No, no, he’s safe. I’ve hid him. I don’t want him 
| to go yet; but after a while I’m going, too; then he 

shall go. I wouldn’t leave my sweet little baby 
| behind;” and then she burst into a merry peal of 
| laughter. 

Mabel came nearer and pillowed the bead of the un- 
| resisting girl on her bosom. 
| “Won't you go to bed, now, darling? How hot 
your head is! You are tired and feverish.” 

“Yes, David, oh! so tired. Where have you been 
solong? I thought you would never come back, and 
I loved you so all the time.” 

Jennie suffered herself to be placed on the bed, 
while, with an aching heart, her mother lay down by: 
her side, but not to slumber. 

Weeks passed, and the ravages of disease made 
awful havoc on Jennie’s delicate frame. Daily did her 
soul wax nearer the bounds of the spirit-land, und 
hourly Mabel watched for the first glimmering spark 
of reason. It came atlast. We were all watching 
for the last gleam of the departing spirit. Slowly 
Jennie’s eyes opened on the scene around her ; the first 
glance was directed to her weeping father. 
faint smile, she extended her hand, and found strength 
to murmur: 

“ Father, mother, all, draw near and kiss your own 
Jennie. My sins are forgiven. I am going to little 
Willie and mother, in heaven. Tell David I forgive 
him, and loved him till the last. Father, you will not 
seek to be revenged; you will become a Christian, and 
meet me up yonder? ” 

Oh, what a pleading entreaty was crouched in that 
last look she gave, ere her eyes were closed in their 
death-slumber. One struggle convulsed the delicate 
features, then a ray passed over them like the beam of 
a passing sunbeam, or the flicker of the moonbeams. 
Jennie was dead ! 

Words cannot do justice to the scene which followed 
—the anguish of the bereaved mourners—but the pur- 
pose of revenge died from that father’s heart when he 
laid his child beneath the clods of the valley. The 
words, “ Father, you will become a Christian, and meet 
me in heaven,” have borne their fruit. 

A few weeks after we had consigned the beautiful 
form to its mother-earth I was seated with my friend, 
Julia M——, by the freshly-sodded mound. We had 
brought a few bunches of the flowers she loved best | 
to plant upon her grave, and, as our hands were thus 
employed, the tears welled up to our eyes as we 
thought of the great suffering which had racked the 
stili form that lay beneath. 

“ It’s asad story, Emma, asad story, and only think! 
David Langdon’s already in search of a wife. I don’t 








With a} 


way with these men. I wouldn’t m 
world.” pride ein 
“But, Julia, all men are not like David Langd 
I think that yeu and Malcolm must h an 
lately.” nepemiien 

“No; it’s just my opinion of the sex.” 

“ One exception, Julia,” 

“No exception, littie quiz; 
going?” 

“To talk with Debbie. I wishto know somethin 
more of Jennie’s history. You know that I have com- 
menced a sketch of her life.” 

“ Well, Isuppose I must go with you and i 
you to our new housekeeper.” v sarmsee 

Arrived at Mr. M——’s we passed into the i 
kitchen, and I was there introduced to Debbie, t 
plump, rosy-cheeked matron, who, with many tears, 
which attested her love fer the wronged girl, told me 


but where are you 


| much that I had not known of the sad history of the 


wrecked heart. 

And now, dear reader, you have heard this simple 
story, and yet it is only the record of one bleeding 
heart—one of the many who, amid shafts of persecu- 
tion, have gone down to untimely graves. 

Perhaps those who have thus worked all this wrong 
may glance along these pages; and, though they may 
or may not recognize in my heroine their injured 
daughter, perhaps their good angel may stir their 
hearts to drop one tear on the sad fate of the wrecked 
heart. BE, P. 





ALL THINGS FOR GOOD 
Nornine we see, but is for good; 
No sight, no shape throughout creation, 
But hath, if rightly understood, 
Some wise and spiritual relation. 


Throughout all worlds, throughout all time. 
The outer of the inner telleth ; 

Each seed is but a germ sublime, 
Where wisdom, love, and beauty dwelleth. 


And I can ne’er the thought forego 

‘That flowers, and trees, and all that groweth, 
Have sympathy with hearts below, 

And love the hand that love bestoweth. 


Who knows how link by link we draw 
‘The slender chain which life enforces ?— 
A drop of dew may show some law, 
That guides the planets in their courses. 


Perchance the very sand we 
May teach a truth without our seeing; 
And e’en a simple blade of grass 


Proclaim the Universal Being. C. 8. 








PRESENT FROM THE SuLTaN.—Letters frem Con- 
stantinople state that the Sultan had presented to the 
Grand Vizier, as a token of his warm appreciation and 
regard, a superb diamond ring, weighing 34 carats, 
and valued at about £500. 

Oats AT Sea.—Considering how mueh the cat 
abhors cold water, our readers must often have won- 
dered why seafaring men are so fond of taking the 
animal withthem on a voyage. This is explained by 
two cireumstances. Marine insurance does not cover 
damage done to cargo by the depredations of rats; 
but if the owner of the damaged goods can prove the 
ship was sent to sea unfurnished with a cat, he can 
recover damages from the shipmaster. Again, a ship 
found at sea with no living creature en board is con- 
sidered a derelict, and is forfeited to the Admiralty, 
the finders, or the Queen. It has often happened that, 
after a ship has been abandoned, some domestic animal 
--a dog, a canary-bird, or most frequently a cat, from 
its hatred of facing the waves—has saved the vessel 
from being condemned as a derelict. 

Party Patcues.—From the amusing paper on the 
political patch, by Addison in the Spectator, No. 81, 
we can simply conjecture that the Whig belles patched 
on the right, and the Tories on the left side of their 
faces. He says, “About the middle of last winter 
1710-11] I went to see an opera at the theatre in the 
aymarket, where I could not but take notice of two: 
parties of very fine women that had placed them- 
selves in the opposite side boxes, and seemed drawn. 
up in a kind of battle array one against another. 
After a short sutvey of them, I found they were 
patched differently; the faces on one hand being 
spotted on the right side of the forehead, and those 
upon the other on the left. I quickly perceived that 
they cast hostile glances upon one another; and that 
their patches were placed in those different situations 
as party-signals to distinguish friends from foes. 
Upon inquiry I found that the body of Amazons on my 
right hand were Whigs, and those on my left Tories. 

Another writer of the day describes the unpleasant 
discovery made by a lady at a ball in a nobleman 





believe he ever loved her. Oh, you don’t know how 





cup of affliction to shrink now. Away up through 


he treated her. Jennie never told all. I believe | 
he’s glad she’s dead and out of his way. It’s just the | 


house, who bad, in her hurry, placed a patch on the 
Whig side of her face, when she was a stanch Tory, 
and wished so to appear.—Notes and Queries. 
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MAN AND HIS IDOL. 
en 
THE DISCOVERY. 


Amen, amen! So shall we gain 
A due reward for all our pain. Ballad. 

THERE was a three-days’ sensation in Endle’s 
Rents. 

It began on the Sunday morning when, at an early 
hour, cabs rattled up the place, wliich was not a 
thoroughfare, and stopped abruptly before the little 
post-office. 

As if by magic the heads of the neighbours popped 
out of their windows, while the more curious took up 
their stations at their respective door-posts, and lolling 
there, chatted and stared. 

Two cabs in Endle’s Rents on a Sunday morning 
= only mean one thing, and that was a wed- 

ng. 

Yes, Sergeant Goss hadn’t swallowed the widow’s 
home-made wine, her gin, her rum, her beer, strong 
and small—in short, everything there was hers toswal- 
low—to no result. In the long course of his imbibings 
he had fairly wooed the widow and won her, and this 
day he was going to marry her. 

My nerve fails me as I think of depicting the widow 
going to be married. How can I convey an idea of 
the gorgeous impressiveness of her white satin bonnet, 
bestridden by an ample veil of fabulous worth and 
antiquity? And that dove-coloured dress, wherein 
Traddles had beheld his happiness, and the high 
Waist of which the arm of Stott had encircled—whlio 
shall describe it? The bouquets and the gloves, and 
the gold chain, the bridegroom’s gift, and the new 
frout—I had well-nigh forgotten that—the new fronc 
of the very finest hair (bought at Truefitt’s—think of 
that! ail made up'a “ vision of delight,” which made 
the Sergeant a happy and an envied man, 

Pati. indeed, a sensation Sunday for Endle’s 


And the Monday was hardly more settled, for it be- 
‘ame known that the happy bride and bridegroom 
gone to spend two days in the country—like 
eentlefolks—and depend on it the Endle’s Renters did 
‘talk over that, 
Piha third day’s sensation was caused by the appear- 
ce of @ painter—not that a painter is in the abstract 


“sensation” artizan—but this painter was charged | 
It was his | these lines. But what has become of that book ? ” 


po 4 delicate and important mission. 
nl to paint out the name of “ Stott,” and to paint in 
hame of “Goss”n the door-post—that was the 


Learest ap roach ? < 
eiding PP’ the newly-married couple made to 











father, D.K.’ That is nothing.” 


[IeREDITH OFFERS THE EARL A PROOF OF HIS SINCERITY. | 


On the evening of this third “sensation” day, the 
successor to Nan—who was called by the same name 
for convenience, her own baptismal appellation, 
Adelgisa, being a trifle too smart for common use— 
announced visitors. 

They proved to be Kingston Meredith, Mr. Plun- 
kett’s, head clerk, and the girl, Lotty. 

Having offered their congratulations on the aus- 
picious event of the week, they proceeded to explain 
their object in coming there, which was this, that they 
might, as a last resource, examine the books left by 
Emmy Kingston, in the vague hope that they might 
throw some light on the St. Omer affairs. 

Meredith had reluctantly taken this step, justly 
arguing that the evidence which would serve him 
would have been sufficient to establish Daniel King- 
ston’s rights ; but he had-been overruled by Plunkett, 
who urged that great allowance must be made for the 
ignorance of the murdered man, who, probably, 
hardly knew the value of what he died possessed of. 

Sergeant and Mrs. Goss listened to the explanation 
which the clerk offered them with a very different 
feeling to that they had displayed when Meredith 
visited the Rents alone. 

Circumstances had given them confidence in Mere- 
dith, and the papers found on Lotty having been exa- 
mined by Sergeant Goss, he felt that he was justified 
in exhibiting the articles left by his wife’s lodger— 
in fact that he was hardly warranted in withholding 
them. 

So a little parcel, neatly folded in brown paper, was 
produced, and from this was first taken the copybook, 
which bore poor Emmy’s name, and which Lotty had 
examined long ago. 

With a sigh of regret over the true and loving heart 
now mouldering in its foreign grave, Meredith leant 
over this book as Lotty opened it, and showed the 
childish writing, and gave her ideas upon it. 

“Here,” she pointed out, ‘‘is the last verse of the 
Revelations, copied in print-hand; ‘Surely, I come 
quickly. Amen.’. And here, just after, is the word 
‘married,’ and here, see, the copied siguature of ‘A. 
Greggson.’” 

Meredith glanced eagerly at the familiar name. 

“ You are right,” he said; “I have no moral doubt 
but that poor child had the entry of the very marriage 
we are seeking—a copy of the original, with the 
names of the witnesses—before her when she scribbled 


“Tt is not here,” said Lotty; “see this Bible is a 



















“Excuse me!” interrupted the clerk; “but that 'S 


everything. AsI understand, Daniel Kingston again 
and again referred to the book which had been his 
gift. The anger he displayed in the cell before his 
death was in reference toa gift of his, which had been 
lost. The poor girl herself, also, urged on Mr. Mere- 
dith to obtain and preserve her father’s gift. These 
words at least prove that we are not wrong as to the 
volume—this is Kingston’s gift to hisch ld. This is 
‘Emmy’s Bible.’” 

There was sagacity in this remark, the force of 
which all readily admitted ; but the practical result of 
this reasoning was not very cheering. 

The book was identified ; but what was the value of 
that fact? 

The prize proved a blank, and as it was passed from 
hand to hand, each felt that in this direction, at 
least, Kingston Meredith’s hopes were utterly frus- 
trated. 

Meredith turned away from the little group, and a 
deep groan escaped his lips. 

It was a groan of despair. 

Where could he look for hope now ? 

From what quarter was it possible that the means 
would come to realize those golden visions with which 
he had, of late, fed his soul ? 

Not rank only—not wealth only, hung in the 
balance. Love had its part in all. The mterview 
which Meredith had had with Blanche had given new 
vigour to the passion warming his heart. He saw 
now more clearly than ever that, in his present social 
condition, he could do nothing—hope for nothing; 
but that: if he once established his claims, the path 
before him was bright and shining. 

Only those whose happiness has thus hung upon a 
breath, can understand and sympathise with the young 
man’s feelings. 

While the little group thus stood about the table in 
the room which poor Daniel Kingston and his daughter 
had once called their home, hesitating and dismayed, 
Sergeant Goss amused himself by carefully scru- 
tinizing the book which Meredith had put down in 
despair. 

It was the sergeant’s belief—and it is a weakness 
shared by a good many of his professional brethren— 
that he could see further into a millstone than the 
rest of the world. So, when he took up the book, he 
scrutinized it after a peculiar fashion of his own. He 
seized the covers and bent them back, and examined 
the stitching and shook the leaves, and shook his head. 


blank. There is not a line on the fly-leaves at either | Then he took out a penknife and stuck the point up 


end, beyond ‘ Emmy Kingston, the gift of her loving | it rr the —_ — it out, smelt it, stared at it, 
and shook his head again. 
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The eyes of all followed him in these perform- | and quitting Endle’s Rents drove off at full speed to 


ances. 


The ears of all were on the alert, when, after a 


mouth. 
“ Halloa!” he said. 


group around him. 


“ Why, sergeant,” cried Mrs. Goss, ‘what do you 


mean ? 
think perticler ? ° 


of his eye. 
Everybody bent forward anxiously. 


“Look here,” said the sergeant, slowly, “this marble- | 
paper inside this end cover is rough and puckered man, and though the lawyer justified his conduct, it 


Mr. Abernethy Plunkett's offices. 


He found that gentleman in some perturbation. He 
five minutes’ scrutiny, he suddenly opened his | had been obliged, as Meredith learned, to eat humble- 
pie in an interview with the Earl of St. Omer, who 
had been very severe on his conduct in so abruptly 

here was not much in the word, but as Sergeant | announcing what had turned out not to be the fact— 
Goss used it, there was enough to startle the little | namely, that he was in a position to prove Kingston 


| Meredith’s claim to the earldom. 


“TI was right, nevertheless,” persisted the lawyer, 
You've never been and gone and found no- | “when you've a weak case, act as if you'd a strong 
And 
“ Perhaps not,” replied the sergeant, with a twinkle | it answered your purpose in this case. It scared away 
| the duke, and put off the wedding, at least for the 


one. Bounce will often bridge over a difficulty. 


| time, giving you another chance.” 


up, and noways so smooth as this marble-paper inside was clear that he was annoyed. 


this first cover. You see that 7? 
out. 


that, as I take it, is this ere. 


Meredith heard what he had to say, then with a 
All saw that clearly enough when it was pointed | smiling face, and a bright eye, drew forth the precious 
‘ | volume he had received, and opened it before the old 
“Very well,” he continued; ‘now the.reason of | man’s face. 


The paper’s been lifted | “ What!” cried the delighted old man, “the missing 


off since the book was bound, and it’s been stuck | link?” 


down again very nice and careful, but not as a book- 
ymuld do it. 


bind 


just as w ell.” 
The sagaci 
admiration, that he was moved to trade upon it, and 
indulge in assertions not so easy of proof. 
“Now,” said he, “do you know whose work this 
was? 


And for this reason—whoever’s | 
done it. has used glue, where paste would have done 


ty of the sergeant aroused such evident | 


“ Just so!” 

“The very paper wanted to complete your case?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then, St. Omeris beggared ?” 

“Tf I choose.” 

“ And you will choose, of course? Why, besides 
yielding up. the property, he will owe you, how much ? 
Let me see, the net income must be twelve thousand 


‘a-year, and it is, how many yearsis it since he camé 


“Ta, no!” cried Lotty; “how should we?” into the property ?” 
‘Well, it was Dan’l Kingston’s work; “that’s Kingston interposed. 
whose it was.” “ There will be time to talk of that hereafter,” he 


‘“ Never!” exclaimed Mrs. Goss. 
eays b 





“Which, as I | gaid. 


} 


document, and I need not remind you that trials are 


But the sergeant was not at all disposed to let Mrs. | long and costly, the ruling of judges is capricious, 
Goss monopolise the interest of the moment, and, ex- juries are obstinate, and in short, we must not count 
ercising the husband’s privilege, he raised his hand, | ourchicken before they are hatched.” 


and promptly awed her into silence. 


* Right,” said Plunkett, “but I have no fears as to 


Then, taking his penknife, he adroitly used the | the result.” 


blade of it to prize up the edges of the marble-paper 
on the cover of the book, an operation which took a 
considerable time. 

But it was done at last, and as soon as sufficient had 
been raised to afford a hold for his thumb and finger, 
the sergeant grasped the edge firmly, and tore off the 
Bheei at atuge. 


An exclamation of surprise and delight escaped all | 
present, and not unreasonably so, for there, pasted | 


against the mill-board of the cover, and revealed to 
sight now that the lining paper had been torn off, was 
a slip of parchment, six inches by three, covered with 
writing ! 

The instant he caught sight of that, Kingston made 
a dash at the book, which the sergeant respectfully 
relinquished to him, and ran his eyes over the written 
words. 

They were in French. 

With a cry of joy, the young man perused them. 

* At last!” he cried. 


| 





| 


From that moment, Meredith’s “case” was got 
under weigh, and the machinery of the law was set in 
motion in right earnest. 





CHAPTER XCL 


KINGSTON MEREDITH ACTS IN AN UNPROFESSIONAL 
MANNER, 
From right to left and to and fro, 
Caught in a labyrinth you go, 
And turn and turn and tarn again 


To solve the mystery, but in vain, Cowper. 


On the evening of the second day after the event 


just described, the Earl of St. Omer sat in his library, | 


thoughtfully gazing at the red fire upon the hearth. 
His lordship had the little writing-desk, called a 
Davenport, before him, and upon it lay an open letter 
which he had that day received from the Duke of 
Hereford. But it was not of that which he was 
thinking. No; though he sat, pen in hand, prepared 


It was, indeed, the certificate of the marriage of to answer his grace’s communication, it did not occupy 


Rupert St. 


Omer, with his first wife, the hapless 
Azalie. 


For a second, the delight of the young man was too | 


greatfor words. This sudden, and unexpected reali- 
zation of his fondest hopes came like a blow, and 
staggered him. 

It is the custom of novelists"to render their heroes 
eloquent in moments of intense excitement; but the 
heroes of real life never are so. Great joy, like ex- 
cessive sorrow, is dumb, or finds only stammering and 
half expression. 

Kingston Meredith could only hold the precious 
document in his hand, and regard it with an incre- 
dulous stare. 

“Is it possible? ” he cried at length, “that this 
moment realizes all? It seems incredible! I cannot 
believe that my hopes have been realized inthis chance 


| 


his thoughts. 
They were fixed upon a very different subject. 
There was another communication locked up in the 
secret drawer of the cabinet at his back, the purport 
of which contracted his brow and darkened his face. 
In that letter Mr. Abernethy Plunkett presented 
his compliments, and in a brief, terse, emphatic 
manner informed his lordship that valuable evidence 


had turned up, and that in consequence he was in- | 


structed to take immediate proceedings on the part of 
his client, Mr. Kingston Meredith, for the recovery of 
his property, the use of which, together with that of 
his title, the Earl of St. Omer had so long enjoyed. 

Was it surprising that such a document should en- 
gross the earl’s attention ? 

Having received it, the difficulty of replying to the 
Duke of Hereford, who had made fresh advances on 


The earl took the card mechanical 
down his white head in the firelight, heed ae 
name of * Kingston Meredith.” the 
“ How dare this man come here?” 
earl. 0?” demanded & 
“He wants to see your lordship o i : 
ness,” said the pond oe tet 
“Give him the name of my solicitors; 
gaged.” 
tie resumed his seat. The servant bow 
about to retire. 
“ Stay!” cried the earl, “I will seo him.” 
With a degree of haste unusual to him, St Omer 
wheeled the Davenport aside and awaited the entrance 


I am en- 


ed and was 





Still humble-pie is not a pleasant dish to a proud 


“The earl may contest the genuineness of this 


of his visitor with a trepidation which was plainly 
visible in his white face and twitching hands, ' 
| Meredith entered, calm and self-possessed, 

| “Your lordship did not expect me?” he said &] 
| should not have been surprised had you refnsed to see 
me; but I should have regretted it.” 

“Pray be seated,” stammered the earl; “I won't go 
so far as to say that I am pleased to see you; I am 
neither pleased nor displeased; but I shall be hap 
to hear what you have to say.” Y 

“You should be,” replied Meredith, “ for it concerns 
yourself.” 

“ Indeed ? ” 

“Yes, yourself more immediately than anyone else, 
Iam come, my lord, to do a very foolish thing. I am 
come, unknown to my legal adviser, to make a pro- 
posal, which I am sure he will regard as both reckless 
and unprofessional. All I ask is that this interview may 
be considered strictly priyaté, and should we not 


|| agree in the proposal I am about to submit, you will 


regard it as having been made without prejudice, as 
the lawyers havelit?. 9. ~ 

The earl bowed stiffly. 

“ This is @ very unusual sort of thing,” he said, 

“1 know it: bug the circumstances which prompt 
it are unusual,” replied Meredith. 

“Oh, I dare say,” was the calm reply; “ but per- 
mit me to s#y, that'what has:hitherto passed between 
us does not incline me to listen very favourably to 
what you/may have to say: I know you, sir, asa 
presuming young man, who lias aspired to the hand 
of my daughter, and persisted in keeping up a clan- 
destine correspondence with her. I know you also from 
your absurd claims to the positionI enjoy: claims 
which have been withdrawn as soon as advanced, be- 
cause they were utterly baseless. What considera- 
tion Iought show a man thus favourably known to me 
I leave you decide.” 

The words were very galling: the tone more so. 








Kingston bit his lip, but did not permit himsolf to 
show that he was offended. 

Apparently unmoved he said: 

“T had hoped, my lord, that you would have given 


| © courteous hearing to what I have to state, especially 


as it deeply concerns your own interests and those of 
your daughter.” 

At the mention of his child, the earl looked up 
sharply. 

“ You haven’t dared to——” 

“He would have added, “elope with her,” but 
Kingston interrupted him. 

“I have doue nothing: shall do nothing without 
your consent.” 

“Good,” said the earl, “ I listen.” 

“You spoke but now,” continued Kingston, “of 
what you were pleased to call my absurd pretensions. 
You must know that those pretensions, as you ploase to 
call them, are not unfo.nded; but are based on docu- 
ments that are not to be gainsaid. I have now, 


| what up to the present moment was wanting, proofs 


of the marriage of Earl Rupert, before his union 
with the Countess Dorothea, your mother-——” 
“You have proof of it?” 
“ Yes: I have the marriage certificate.” 
“Tt may be a forgery.” 
“No: for the original has come to light.” 
“ Nonsense,” said the earl, “I have the admission 


way. Cause, indeed, had poor Kingston to impress 
upon his child the value of this book.” 

“ Yes, sure!” interposed Mrs. Goss, unable to res- 
train the flow of her peculiar eloquence at such a mo- 
men,, “and to think as my old boy should ha’ been the 


behalf of his son, may be imagined. It was with a 
feeling ;very like torture that the old nobleman re- 
signed the brilliant alliance—brilliant so far as rank 
was concerned—which he had planned and nursed 
and set his heart upon. But, on the other hand, he 
means 0" bringin’ it all round, which it’s like the man | knew well enough, no one better, that without his 
in the play as says—what do he say, my dear? For , wealth to cement it, the alliance would be a mockery 
what with one thing and another, my head’s in that | and a cheat, if not an impossibility. The end of this 
twirl as never was the like, since head it were, now | law-suit was uncertain. It might break down and 
goin’ on for fifty-five years, and no nonsense, for as I | leave all as before, or it might reduce the aristocrat 
says, grow old you must, and young or old the truth’s | at once to “the ranks” of life. In the midst of this 
the truth, which foolishness it is to try to hide it, and | uncertainty, what answer should he return to Here- 
I never did, and I never would, which Traddles well } ford? 
he knew and Stott as good a soul as ever drunk himself As he pondered on the grim aspect of affairs a ser- 
to death’s-door in half-pints, mornin,’ noon, and night, | vant entered. 
and was a warning and a moral—yes, for sure!” 
Having received the congratulations of his humble | red firelight and looking at the man as at an appari- 
friends, and having thanked them heartily and sin- | tion. 
cerely, Kingston Meredith took the Bible—Sergeant | ‘A visitor, my lord,” said the servant handing a 


Goss no longer hesitating about entrusting it to hin, | card upon a gold salver. 


4 





“ Well?” cried the earl, sharply turning from the | 


of your own lawyer, inadvertently made, I ewn, that 
the register was destroyed at the fire at Montreaux.” 

“T thought so,” was the answer, “ but I have this 
day received a letter, from the son of the rector at 
Montreaux, which you will, perhaps, do me the honour 
of reading.” 

He handed, as he spoke, a letter written on thin, 
| flimsy paper, such as is used for letter-purposes on 
| the continent. 

Then the earl read : 
“Montreaux, Dec, 12th. 
“My Dear S1r,—I hasten to inform youof 4 «lr- 





cumstance which I trust will afford you lively satis- 


faction, and will tend to the realization of your fondest 

hopes. 

“ The fire in the church seemed to have destroyed 
at one stroke all chances of the discovery you were 
anxious to make. 

| “Tn that fire, it was believed, went the whole of 

| the registers for the vast century 
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“But it was not so. Chance has disclosed a very 
important fact. It appears that, some thirty years 
ago, & Case, involving p ais rty of a considerable 
ainount, was pending in w-courts here, and my 
grandiather, then living here, took a strong interest 
init. Important points had to be settled by cousult- 
ing the registers, and he therefore caused a number of 
the volumes to be removed to the vicarage, where he 
could pursue the. investigation in comfort—he being 
atthe time an invalid, Before the work was com- 
pleted, the old gentleman died suddenly, and the books 
were placed on the shelves of his library and for- 

tien. 

"a The memory of an old domestic has recalled the 
circumstance, and I have succeeded in discovering 
these books, and have investigated them thoroughly. 

“The result has been the discovery of the entry 
you so greatly wished to consult, a copy of which I 


append. 
ME and I remain, with the warmest wishes for your 
success, your loving and affectionate friend, 
“Leon MARNE.” 

The earl read this letter calmly, and scrutinized the 
appended extract from the register with the utmost 
care. 

It was evident that he was deeply impressed, as 
evident that he was using every endeavour to appear 
calm and unperturbed. Returning the letter, he said: 

“You contend that Earl Rupert was twice mar- 
ried?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And that he married the lady named in this 
paper, before he gave his name to the Countess 
Dorothea ? ” 

“Yes, and more; that he married the Countess 
Dorothea, your mother, while his first countess was 
still living.” 

The earl started. 

“Do your dates lead you to that inference?” he 

ed, 


“The fact is undeniable-~as undeniable as the in- 
ference which must be drawn from them, namely, 
that my father and Daniel Kingston—the man your 
son lies in prison on a charge of murdering —were the 
legitimate offspring of the Earl Rupert, while you are 
illegitimate! Oh, I speak plainly, my lord, because 
what Iam about to propose, depends wholly on the 
recognition of that fact. And it can hardly be the 
first time you have heard it?” 

“ What do you mean ? ” asked the earl. 

“ Simply that Daniel Kingston must have told you 
this, often and often.” 

“ And if he did—was I bound to believe him? ” 

“Certainly not: nor to give him the money you 
did from time to time.” 

The earl laughed scornfully. 

“ And so I compromise myself every time I give a 
shilling to a beggar? Is that your idea? ” he asked. 

“T would rather not discuss that question, my lord,” 
said Kingston; “let me briefly tell you my object in 
presenting myself here to-night. You know, you 
must know, that I passionately love your daughter, 
the Lady Blanche. That she returns my affection, 
can hardly be a secret to you. Now, to gain her, I 
an willing to make any sacritice—even that of my 
true position, as Earl of St. Omer.” 

The earl stared at him incredulously. 

Meredith went on: 

“Tf I commence ings against your lordship 
~and it is the only alternative open to me—I at once 
assume the attitude of an enemy, and should I even 
succeed in my object, Ieannot hope to approach you 
with any hope of gaining your consent to my union 
with your daughter. Besides, it would place Blanche 
in an invidious position. It might be said that she 
accepted me merely to maintain her rank and position. 
Now, in order to prevent all this, Iam willing to enter 
into an engagement with you. The world knows 


nothing of me or of my claims. Consent to accept | 


me as your son-in-law, and it shall know nothing. 
While you and the countess live, you shall enjoy the 
potition and the means you have hitherto held. At 
your death only will I submit my claims, and take 
aut myself the honours to which I hold myself en- 

e 

The earl looked indignant at the man who dared to 
uiier these words. 

“No!” he said! “if the earldom is yours, establish 
your claims, and take it. "Till you have done that, 
legally, I must trouble you to confine yourself to your 
own circle, and, above all things, to leave my daughter 
unmolested.” 

Kingston Meredith rose; for he also was proud, and 
could ill brook the tone in which this was uttered. 

“As your lordship pleases,” he said. “You will 
one day do my motives justice. In the meantime, 
remember that the offer I now make will remain open 
to you while there is any chance of preventing a public 
6candal.” 

“Thank you!” cried the earl, with a sarcastic curl 
of his lip. 


Soon after Meredith took his leave. 

He did so with a feeling of vexation and annoyance, 
such as @ man always feels who finds his motives 
misconstrued, He had gone to the earl with the gene- 
rous intention of sacrificing his claims, as a proof of 
his devotion to Blanche, and because shemight be 
spared the annoyance of any such misconstruction as 
he had alluded to, Perhaps it was an error in judgment. 
At all events, it was one springing out of the generous 
impulses of youth, and he felt the rebuff he had re- 
ceived severely. 

The necessity of commencing legal proceedings to 
recover his rights against the father of his beloved, 
jarred upon his sensitive feelings. The more he thought 
of the consequences, the more strongly was he tempted 
to draw back, and abandon the bright future which 
Providence had opened before him. 

In this state of mind, he wended his way to Mr. 
Plunkett's offices, which had a sort of fascination for 
him since the moment he had met Blanche there, and 
they had renewed within those dingy walls the vows 
of bygone days. 

In the free and open manner which distinguished 
him, the young man did not hesitate to describe the 
scene which had just passed. 
| Plunkett was astonished and disgusted. 

“What?” he cried. “You would resign the earl- 
dom? You would give upthe advantages you have 
so tardily secured? And for what?” 

“ For happiness!” was the quiet reply. 

A toss of the head and an indignant glance ex- 
pressed the lawyer’s opinion of this unprofessional 
proceeding. Here was the finest case that had ever 
come into his hands, a case that promised honour to 
the lawyer and success to the client, and the latter 
coolly talked of throwing it over, as the man in the 
“ Arabian Nights’ Entertainment,” kicked down the 
basket of crockery on which he was to build upa 
future. 

In spite of the lawyer’s disgust, however, Kingston 
Meredith was firm as to the course he ought to pursue, 
and instead of giving instructions for the retaining of 
counsel, and so forth, he expressed a wish that Plun- 
kett should have an interview with the earl’s solicitors, 
Messrs. Tullet: and Tullett. 

Not one only, but several interviews took place, and 
a very edifying amount of legal finesse was displayed 
on both sides. At length someting like an arrange- 
ment was come to; a case was drawn up, and upon 
that the Earl of St. Omer was consulted and advised 
by his lawyers. 

He was indignant and obstinate. 

At first he declared that nothing should induce him 
to yield a single point ; but when the facts of the case 
were made known to him, he relented, and yielded 
several. ‘Ihe countess, too, who was so averse to any 
concession, was won over by Blanche and her husband, 
and, rendered careless of what happened in her agony 
as to the fate of Mark, sue conceded all that was 
asked. 

Thus it happened that one night, just before Christ- 
mas, a little scene was enacted in the drawing-room 
of the town-house, full of tender and touching interest 
for those who witnessed it. 

Blanche was there—timid, blushing and supremely 
beautiful—and by her side sat Kingston Meredith, 
radiant with health and happiness, as if the sorrows 
of the last few months had departed as Christian’s 
burden dropped from his shoulders. The ear] and the 
countess were both present, and Messrs. Plunkett and 
Tullett senior completed the group. 

The earl was the first to begin the business for 
which they had assembled. 

“ Kingston Meredith,” he said, “you have asked 
me to accept you as my daughter’s suitor. I have 
agreed to do so upon certain conditions. The princi- 
pal of them is that you guarantee me to remain the 
representative of the earldom and the nominal pro- 
prietor of the estates until the hour of my death. Do 
I state the case rightly ? ” 

“ You do my lord,” was the answer. 

“When first this offer was made,” continued his 
lordship, “I was not prepared to appreciate, as I 
ought to have done, its disinterested liberality, nor the 
delicacy of motive which prompted it. My eyes have 
since been opened to those points, and as I desire not 
to be outdone in generosity in this matter, I am the 
| first to speak. Here, Mr. Meredith, is the proof of my 
' sincerity. Without asking what guarantee you are 

prepared to give me for the fulfilment of your part of 

the contract, I here, in the presence of these wit- 
| nesses, place my daughter’s hand in yours. May you 
be happy!” 





With eyes radiant with joy, the lovers met, and | 


stood hand locked in hand as in the old times—as in 
the days when the heaven of the future was blue, 
without a cloud. 

Then Meredith turned to the earl, and drawing 
from his breast a packet, said : 

“ Accept this, my lord, as a proof of my sincerity, 
and of my belief in yours. In this envelope is con- 


tained the papers which establish my claims to the 
earldom.” 
| The Earl of St. Omer took the papers but did not 
|examine them. He simply passed them on to Mere- 
| dith’s lawyer, Mr. Plunkett. 
| “You will be the custodian of these papers,” he 
| said, “ use them as the interests of your client prompt 
| you to do.” 
| Overjoyed at this proof of confidence, Meredith 
siezed both the earl’s hands and shook them cordially. 

“ Believe me,” he said, “it pains me, my lord, that 
I should ever have acted in opposition to your interests 
or wishes. From the first I knew that a good, noble 
heart beat beneath that breast, steeled as it was by tie 
armour of aristocratic prejudices—your conduct his 
| been just and upright from the first. You have done 
your duty by your order, by yourself, and by your 
child. And now, tardily, it must be admitted, by 
me, your kinsman.” 

“My kinsman—yes!” cried the earl, “and one 
| who has the right to take the wall of me in all that 

has passed. I have been just, but you, my lord—aye, 
| do not blush, it is your title, though you may forget 
| it—you have been generous! ” 

At this moment of mutual congratulation, the door 
of the drawing-room opened, and Lord Sandoun 
rushed hastily in. 

“What is this?” he cried, struck with astonish- 
ment, 

And not unrearonably so, seeing that the Earl 
of St. Omer stood at that moment holding the hands 
of the lovers in his own, regarding both with a smile 
of satisfaction which the countess fully shared. 

“What does this mean?” demanded his lordship, 
wit. a flaming face. 

“Simply, my lord,” replied the earl, “ that his 
grace and your lordship have played with your prize 
until you have lost it. The golden ball was in your 
hands, but you had doubts as to its genuineness. You 
suspected its glitter, and let it slip through your 
fingers. My more generous and less suspicious 
friend, Mr. Meredith here—by the way, he will take 
the family title of Lord Redruth—profits by your 
scruples. I have accepted him as my son-in-law.” 

“ Indeed!” cried Sandoun. “I wish you joy of 
him. A cad never did anything but disgrace a posi- 
tion to which he wasn’t entitled, and never will. As 
for Blanche ‘a 

The countess interposed. 

“ Your lordship bas lost the right of dictating to 
my daughter,” she said. 

Something that sounded very like an oath escaped 
the lips of his lordship, as he bowed, aud retired. 





CHAPTER XCII. 
THE GREEN CURTAIN. 
O'er the bewitching scene 
While yet ‘tis rife 
With life: 
Descends the curtain green 
To solemn musie: solemn and serene, 

Tue week during which Mark Allardyce was re- 
manded, was devoted to strengthening the evidence 
against him, and the result was that he was fully com- 
mitted for trial. 

But the grand jury ignored the bill. 

Why they should have done so it was impossible to 
say. In nine cases out of ten, it is difficult to say why 
they adopt that course, seeing that their duty simply 
is to find—not that the prisoner is guilty, but that 
| there is sufficient evidence for him to be tried upon. 

In this case, there was sufficient evidence to have 
hung fifty men upon; but the grand jury, in their 
wisdom, or their want of it, threw out the bill. 

So Mark was at large. 

The fact gave satisfaction to two individuals, and to 
those only. 

Flora Angerstein was waiting among the unclean 
mob at the prison-door when he came out, and she 
rushed up to him and threw her arms about his neck, 
and would have kissed him in the face of all the 
world. 

Mark, sullen, degraded, and vengeful, was in no 
humour for any such display of endearment. 

“Get out!” he cried, savagely, raising his arm, and 
thrusting her away with it. “Isn’t it enough that a 
man should be brought to this, without haviug you to 
play the fool over him?” 

“Mark!” she cried, reproachfully. 

“Don’t ‘Mark’ me,” was his answer. “You go 
| your way, and let me go mine, and never let me sve 
| your nigger face again.” 

With difficulty, the creole suppressed the ery of 

bitter indignation which rose to her lips. ‘This was 
the man for whom she had done and endured so much ! 
This the wretch for whom she would have given her 
own life! Pained, indignant, resentful, yet loving, 
she turned aside, to hide her emotior, and when she 
looked round he had vanished in the crowd. 

They never met again. 
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Straight from the prison door, Mark—carrying out 
a plan he had formed—went to the King’s Cross rail- 
way terminus, and that night was in Liverpool. 
Before dawn, he had taken bis passage on board am 
emigrant ship and was on his way to another land—to 
another world as it proved, for in rounding the 
Cape, the ship went down, and not a living soul 
escaped, 

Such was the murderer’s fate! Flying from the 
imperfect justice of man, he fell under the vengeance 
of Heaven, from which there is no escape. 

The fate of his friend Sandoun was scarcely less 
terrible. Failing to redeem his position by the mar- 
riage portion for which he had played his cards, he 
was obliged to fly, and a sentence of outlawry was 
promulgated against him. Fer a time the duke 
heard of him from various parts of the world, as far 
even as China. But the seed he had sown in England 
he reaped wherever he went. His only art was that of 
incurring debts, and this, though profitable for a time, 
is apt to be inconvenient in the long run: So the 
young lord found it, since it sent him a wanderer 
and an outcast over the face of the earth. 

So far as his ultimate fate could be learned, it was 
supposed that he perished in the John Brown affray 

atthe Harper’s Ferry, in America, passing at the time 
under the name of Colonel Rawlings. 

Lotty’s regret for him was genuine, but though she 
had, f use her own term, been “ spooney over him,” 
she was not inconsolable. And, indeed, if. report 
does not betray us, she soon after became the wife of 
a flourishing publican at Pentonville, and is to be seen 
any day in the week presiding at her bar with all the 
dignity of an accomplished landlady. There are 
those who attempt to trace in the rubicund face of her 
rotund spouse the features ef Joe Leech, Mark’s 
humble but trusty friend. 

They may be right. 

One thing is certain, that if this is not the fate of 
the youth we must dismiss him from these pages 
without recording the manner of his disappearance. 

Flora Angerstein did not act as bridesmaid to Lady 
Blanche. 

A dark and inscrutable mystery overhangs her fate 
and that of her slave-mother. 

One night, one dark and stormy night, soon after 
midnight, Flora sat with her mother over the red 
embers of the fire, in a humble lodging which they 
then occupied on the outskirts of London, 

Flora was lost in melancholy reflections, not un- 
usual to her now, for she had never recovered the ef- 
fect of Mark’s unkindness and ingratitude. 

With a fierce, abrupt, swaggering movement, a 
stranger snddenly presented himself befere them, 
coming there they scarce knew how, rather as a spectre 
of the gloom than as a human being. 

Directly the eyes of Mrs. Angerstein beheld this 
apparition, she uttered a loud, terrible shriek, and fell 
forward in epileptic convulsions. 

Flora was scarcely less moved. 

“ Mordecai!” she gasped. 

“Thesame,” was the mocking answer. 

* And we believed you dead!” 

“ Dead!” 

The word burst from his lips, followed by laugh - 
ter, hollow and mocking—the laughter of a fiend. 

Flora shuddered. , 

“Why do you come here?” she demanded ina 
scarcely audible tone. 

“For my cattle,” said the coarse and brutal stranger 
who had been called Mordecai. 

“No, no!” interposed Flora, “ you cannot mean it, 
She is your slave; but not I, not I.” 

The man only laughed. 

“ Besides,” she pleaded “we are in England, and 
here all are free. Your right of power over us 
ceased when we reached these shores. Here we can 
defy you.” 

“Do it!” 

In the tone in which that was spoken, Flora read a 
threat, dark and terrible, and she knew too much of 
the strange being to doubt what he meant. Evidently 
it was useless to provoke him: she feared too, that 
conciliation would be as fruitless i its effects. Still 
she tried argument. Throwing herself at the man's 
feet, she implored, argue!, strove with him; but to 
no purpose. He was tirm and immovable. 

And when the poor girl was wearied out with 
pleading and expostulation, the dark being who 
listened to her with sneers and gloated ever her 
degradation, suddenly snatched up the writhing, 
moaning, foaming woman from the floor, and throw- 
ing her across his shoulders, descended the stairs of 
the house with her. 

In a stern voice he bade Flora follow him. 

For a moment she hesitated, standing there in an 
agony of doubt and fear; then she went. 

From that moment nothing more was:seen of mother 
or daughter. They never returned to the house they 
had thus mysteriously quitted, nor were they ever 
beheld of mortal eye in this country. ‘To what fate , 


———————— 
the stronger will or superior strength of another con- | Messrs. F. Lauzan, jun. and George Morse - 
signed them remains an indescribable mystery. boldly and swiftly out, rescxed the men from om 

The only man who might have thrown any light | perilous position, and succeeded in reaching the sh a 
on the subject was Thaddeus, who hung about the | just above the first rapid. One minuto more and « 


and then suddenly disappeared. But if he knew any- 
thing he never suffered a word to escape his lips, but 
pursued the doubtful tenor of bis way as uncon- 
cernedly as if nothing had happened, until, as we 
have said, his hour came. And that was precipitated 
through an accident. His companion and tool, the 
Vampire, was one night burnt to death in his bed at 
the gaming-house over which he presided. Thaddeus 
lost his best friend in that calamity, and what was 
more, the widow was inconsolable, except in one way. 
She hinted that her grief could only be assuaged by 
the affection of Thaddeus, who, on his part, preferred 
flight to marriage with that horrible woman. 

The marri of Kingston Meredith (now Lord 
Redruth) with the Lady Blanche was celebrated at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, and was witnessed by 


in their admiration of the beauty of the bride and the 
manly form and graceful bearing of the bridegroom; 
nor were there, wanting bright eyes that sparkled with 
animation on hearing that the bridegroom’s man, 
| Frank Hildred, was still a bachelor. At the break- 
fast, which was superb, Frank himself indulged in 
some touching allusions to his solitary lot; but some- 
how he has not altered it. In some breasts love puts 
forth no second blossom, and it did not in his case. 
The passion he conceived for Flora Angerstvin, 
though sudden, was not evanescent. It coloured the 
remainder of his existence, and was never supplanted. 

As a last word, it may be stated that within a very 
few years of the wedding of their daughter, the earl 
and countess both quitted the stage on which they 
had played a not uneventful part, and their remains 
were deposited in the family vault in the chapel of 
Redruth House. The inscription on the tomb de- 
scribes them as Earl and Countess of St. Omer. By 
that title they were known until the end; and King- 
ston’s last promise was that he would not dispel the 
illusion by any derogatory statement for the informa- 
tion of posterity. ' 

Very few, therefore, are aware of the real facts of 
the case, or guess how it happened that Kingston 
Meredith so tardily asserted the title which he bears, 
and which is shared by his beloved countess, Blanche. 

That mystery it has been the purpose of these pages 
to reveal. The task of penning them has been a long 
but pleasant one. The blue heavens were full of sun- 
shine, as amidst bowering leaves and fragrant flowers, 
aud the songs of innumerable birds, I sat musing 
over the first page that told of Kingston Meredith’s 
love. And now the dark skies of December bend over 
me, and the fierce north winds go moaning by, and 
all is bleak and bare and cheerless without, making 
one turn eagerly to the red fire on the hearth—the 
sunshine of home—as I add these last lines to the 
record. Through all that time I have been cheered 
by the knowledge that what engaged me in the tell- 
ing was pleasantly beguiling thousands in the read- 
ing, and there is to me something of melancholy in 
the thought that the tale is told, that the narrator and 
the listeners part company, and that it is only as a 
thing of the past that either will recall the incidents 
which in a striking degree illustrate the devotion of 
one sex to the other—the relations of Man anp His 
Ipou, 





THE END. 





A Vesset Carriep ovER NIAGARA Fatis.—An 
obligitig correspondent at Chippewa sends us an 
account of a melancholy occurrence which took place 
| on the Niagara River, which resulted in the death of 
| one man by being carried over the Fall, and caused 
, imminent peril to five others, as well as the loss of a 

small vessel. About eleven o'clock in the morning. 
the steamer, A. D. Griffin, of Duffalo, reached that 
port, having in tow two scows, the Abby and the A. 
Murray, of Port Robinson. The captain of the steamer, 
not kuowing the depth of water, kept too far into the 
river with not sufficient steam to keep headway on the 
scows. One of the latter, the A. Murray, striking 





against the spiles at the entrance of the harbour, | 


swung around with the current almost into the jaws | 
of the mighty cataract. The captain and four men 
who were on board, seeing the helpless position into 
which the vessel had got, and the great peril with 


hundreds of admiring spectators, who were unbounded | 


billiard-rooms of the metropolis for some years, after | would have been carried over the Falts to the { 


gulf below. Too much praise cannot be giy 

men by whose presence of mind and Fy 

human beings were thus rescued from certain ) nea 

| tion. The scow glided along the stream till it reached 

'a rock almost on the brink of the cataract, where 
its course was stopped, and where it will probabil: 
remain till broken up by the ise in the spring 








THE EXQUISITE. 


“ I own,” said Fitzroy, “ that I have some foolisty 
prejudices, and this may be one. But I cannot bear 
to seea lady with a soiled pocket-kandkerchiof, | 
never wish to see anything less pure and elegant 
than this in the hand of a beautiful maiden.” yp 
| lifted, as he spoke, a superb linen handkerchief, deco. 
rated with lace, that lay carelessly folded in the lap of 
Mary Lee. 

“ Ah, yes,” exclaimed her cousin Kate, laughing, * it 
looks very nice now, for she has just taken it from her 
drawer. See, the perfume of the lavender has not 
begun to evaporate. But wait till to-morrow, and then 
it will look no nicer than mine.” 

“ ‘To-morrow ! ” cried the elegant Fitzroy, with an 
expression of disgust ; “surely no lady weuld think of 
using @ handkerchief more than once. If I were in 
love with a Venus de Medici herself, and detected her 
in such an unpardonable act, I believe the spell would 
be broken.” 

“TI would not give much for your love, then,” cried 
Kate, “if ithad no deeper foundation—would you, 
Mary ?” 

Mary blushed, for she was already more than half in 
love with the handsome Fitzroy, and was making an 
internal resolution to be exceedingly particular in fu- 
ture about her pocket-handkerchiefs, 

Fitzroy was a young man of fashion and fortune, of 
fine person, elegant manners, cultivated mind, and 
fastidiously refined taste. He had, however, two 
great defects—one was, attaching too much import- 
ance to trifles, and making them the criterion of cha- 
racter; the other, a morbid suspicion of the sincerity 
of his friends, and a distrust of their motives, which 
might become the wildest jealousy in the passion of 
love. 4 

He had a most intense admiration of female loveli- 
| ness, and looked upon woman as a kind of super- 
angelic being, whose food should be the ambrosia and 
nectar of the gods, and whose garments the spotless 
white of vestal purity, He had never known misfor- 
tune, sickness, or sorrow, therefore had. never been 
dependent on those homely, domestic virtues, those 
tender, household cares, which can alone entitle 
woman tothe poetical appellation of a ministering 
angel. He was the spoiled child of affluence and in- 
dulgence, who looked, as Kate said, “ as if he ought to 
recline on a crimson velvet. sofa, and be fanned with 
peacocks’ feathers all the day long.” He was now the 
guest of Mr. Lee, and consequently the daily com- 
panion of the beautiful, sensitive Mary and her gay 
cousin. 

With his passionate admiration for beauty, it is not 
strange that he should become more and more attracted 
towards Mary, who never forget, in the adornments 
of her finished toilet, the robe of vestal white, and the 
pure, delicate, perfumed handkerchief, which Fitzroy 
seemed to consider the ne plus ultra of a lady’s perfec- 
tions. 

The cousins walked, rede, and visited with the 
elegant stranger, and never did weeks glide more 
rapidly away. Mary was happy, inexpressibly happy, 
for life began to be invested with that soft, purple hue, 
which, like the rich blush of the grape, is so easily 
brushed away, and can never be restored. 

Fitzroy had often noticed and admired, among the 
decorations of Mary's dress, a beautiful reticule of 
white embroidered satin. 

One evening, on returning from a party, Mary's brow 











| became suddenly clouded. 


“ Oh, how could I be so careless ? ” exclaimed she, 
in a tone of vexation; “I have left my reticule behind. 
How unfortunate! ” 

Fitzroy immediately offered his services, but Mary 
persisted in refusing them, and despatched a servant in 


which they were threatened—being within less than | his stead. 

five minutes’ distance of the great Fall—leaped from | “You must have something very precjous in that 
the vessel and boldly struck for shore. Four of them, | bag,” cid Kate. “I have no doubt it is full of billet’ 
the captain included, succeeded, by great exertions, in | doua or love-letters. I intend to go after it myself, 
maintaining themselves above the surface; but, sad to | and find out all your secrets.” . 
relate, the fifth sank amid the leaping and boiling | |“ How foolish! ” cried: Mary... You know there is. 
waters, and was carried over the cataract. In the | no such thing in it—nothing in thée:world but —— 
meantime, a boat, manned by two brave men, shot out | She stopped, in evident embarrassment, and, lower- 
from the mouth of Welland River to the assistance of | ing her eyes, avoided the searching glance of Fitz- 
the helpless beings in the scow. The oarsmen, | roy. 
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The servant came without the bag, and again Fiiz- 
wed his offers of search in the morning. 
roy rene ” gat “ 

“No, indeed,” said Mary; ‘I am very grateful, but 
[cannot allow you to take that trouble, It is of no 
consequence; I insist that you do not think of going. 
Iam very sorry I said anything about it.” 

Mary’s ill-concealed embarrassment and flitting 
blushes awakened one of Fitzroy’s bosom enemies. 
Why this strange anxiety and confusion about a 
simple reticule ? It must be the a arias of secrets 
she would blush to have revealed. te’s suggestion 
js probably true. It contains some confessions or 
tokens of love which she is holding in her heart’s 
treastiry, while her eye and her lip beams and smiles 
encouragement and hope of him. 

The next morning he rose from his bed at an early 
hour with a feeling of restlessness and anxiety, and 
resolved to go himself in search of the lost treasure. 
Ye found it suspended on the chair in which he re- 
membered to have seen her last seated, leaning against 
the window, with the moonbeams shining down on 
her snowy brow. The soft satin yielded to his touch, 
and the exquisite beauty of the texture seemed to 
correspond with the grace and loveliness of the 

wner. 

7 He was beginning to be ashamed of his suspicions, 
when the’ resistance of a folded paper against his 
fingers recalled Kate’s laughing assertions about love- 
letters and billet doux, and jealous thoughts again 
tingled in his veins. For one moment he was 
tempted to open it and satisfy his tantalizing curiosity, 
but pride and honour resisted the promptings of the 
evil spirit. 

Poor Mary! had she known what sweeping conclu- 
sions he brought against her during his homeward 
walk, she would have wished her unfortunate bag in 
the bottom of the ocean. She was false, coquettish, 
and vain! He'would never bestow another thought 
upon her, but bid adieu, as soon as possible, to her 
father’s hospitable mansion, and forget his transient 
fascination. 

When he entered the room where the two cousins 
were seated, Mary sprang forward with a crimsoned 
cheek and extended her hand with an eager, involun- 
tary motion. 

“T thank you,” she said, coldly; “but I am very, 
very sorry you assumed such unnecessary trouble.” 

She thanked him with her lips, but her ingenuous 
countenance expressed anything but gratitude and 
pleasure. Fitzroy gave it to her with a low, silent 
bow, and threw himself wearily on the sofa. 

“I will know what mystery is wrapped up in this 
little bag!” exclaimed Kate, suddenly snatching it 
from her hand. “TI know it contains some love talis- 
man or fairy token.” 

“Ah, Kate, I entreat, I pray you to restore it to 
me,” cried Mary. 

“No—no—no !” answered Kate, laughing, and hold- 
ing it high above her héad. 

Mary sprang to catch it, but Kate only swung it 
higher and higher with triumphant glee. Fitzroy 
looked on with a scornful glance. Mary’s unaffected 
alarm confirmed all his suspicions, and he felt a selfish 
gratification in. her increasing trepidation. 

“Kate, I did not think you could be rude or unkind 
before,” said Mary, looking reproachfully at Fitzroy, 
for not assisting her in the contest. 

“Since Miss Lee evidently endures so much un- 
easiness lest the mysteries of her bag should be ex- 
plored,” cried Fitzroy, with a sarcastic smile, “I am 
sure her friends must sympathize with her suffer- 
in » 

“Oh, if you are in earnest, Mary,” cried Kate, toss- 
ing the reticule over her head, “I would not make 
you unhappy for the world.” 

There was a beautiful child, about two or three 

years old, a little sister of Kate's, playing on the 
carpet with the paraphernalia of her dolls, The bag 
fell directly in her‘lap, and she caught it with childish 
eagerness. “T ‘got t 
ingly ; and before Mary could regain possession of it, 
she had undrawn the silken strings, and emptied the 
contents in her lap—a parcel of faded rose-leaves 
floated down to the floor, from a white folded paper 
that opened as it fell. 
_ Fitzroy beheld: it, and his jealous fears vanished 
into the air, Another object, however, attracted his 
too fastidious gaze—a soiled, crumpled pocket-hand- 
kerchief lay maliciously displayed in the little plun- 
derer’s lap, and then ‘was brandished in her victorious 
hand. Mary stoéd fer a moment covered with burn- 
ing blushes, then*tan out of the room, stung to the 
soul by the mocking smile that curled the lip of Fitz- 
Toy. oa 

“Cousin: béen eating cake,” said the child, 
exposing the poor handkerchief still more fully to the 
shrinking, ultra-refined man of taste and fashion. 


something truly ridiculous to her in the unfathomable 
mystery, Mary’s preposterous agitation, and Fitzroy’s 
unconcealed disgust. 

There was a very slight dash of malice mingled 
with the gaiety of her character, and when she recol- 
lected how much Fitzroy had admired and Mary dis- 
played her immaculate and superb handkerehiefs, pure 
from all earthly alloy, she could not butenjoy, a little, 
her present annoyance. She ridiculed Fitzroy so un- 
mercifully, that he took refuge in flight, and then the 
merry girl sought the chamber of Mary, whither she 
had fled to conceal her mortification and tears. 

“Surely you are not weeping for. such a ridiculous 
cause?” said Kate, sobered at the sight of Mary’s 
real suffering. ‘I had no idea you were so foolish.” 

Mary turned away in silence; she could not forgive 
her for having exposed, her weakness to the eyes of 
Fitzroy. 

“ Mary,” continued Kate, “I did not mean to dis- 
tress you; I did not imagine there was anything in 
the bag you really wished-to conceal, and I am sure 
there was not. Whatinduced you to make such a fuss 
about a simple pocket-handkerchief? It looks as nice 
as mine does, I am sure.” 

“But he is so very particular,” sobbed Mary, ‘he 
will never forget it. 1 have always.carried a hand- 
kerchief in my bag for use, so that I could keep the 
one which I held in my hand clean and nice, I know 
his peculiarities, and thought there was no harm in 
consulting them, He will never think of me now 
without disgust.” 

“ And if he never will,” cried the spirited Kate,with 
flashing eyes, “I would spurn him from my thoughts 
as a being unworthy of respect or admiration, I 
would not marry such a man were he to lay at my feet 
the diadem of the East. Forgive me for having made 
myself merry at your expense, but I could not help 
laughing at your overwrought sensibility. Answer 
me seriously, Mary, and tell me if you think that 
if Fitzroy really loved you, and was worthy of 
your love, he would become alienated by a trifle like 
this?” 

Mary began to. be ashamed of her emotions in the 
| presence of her reasonable cousin; she was ashamed, 
and endeavoured to conceal them, but they were not 
subdued. She was conscious she must appear in a 
ridiculous light in the eyes of the scrupulously elegant 
Fitzroy, whose morbid tastes she had so unfortunately 
studied, 

When they met again, it was with feelings of 
mutual estrangement, She was cold and constrained 
—he polite, but reserved. Mary felt with anguish 
that the soft, purple hue which had thrown such an 
enchantment over the scene, had vanished. The 
realities of existence began to appear. 

Fitzroy soon after, took his leave, with very different 
feelings from those he had once cherished, He blamed 
himself, but he could not help the chilled state of his 
heart. Mary was a mortal, after all; she ate cake, 
drank lemonade, and used her handkerchiefs like other 
ladies, only she kept them out of sight, Her loveli- 
ness, grace, and feminine gentleness of manner no 
longer entranced him. 

He departed, and Mary sighed over the dissolution 


weakness on this subject, she had a just estimation of 
her own merits, and a spirit which, when once roused, 
guided her to exertions which astonished herself. Her 
gay cousin, too, departed, and she was thrown upon 


of her first love’s dream; but notwithstanding her | in 





her own resources. She read much, and reflected 
more. She blushed for her past weakness, and | 
learned to think with contempt upon the man who had 
so false an estimate of the true excellence and glory of 
a woman’s character. 
**Oh,” she reflected a hundred times, as, interested | 
in domestic duties, she devoted herself to the,com/fort } 
of her widowed father, “ how miserable I should have 
been as the wife of a coxcomb, who would desire me 





t—I got it!” cried she, exult- | 


to sit all day with folded hands, holding an embroi- 
dered handkerchief, with fingers encased in white | 
| kid gloves! How could I ever have been so, weak and 
| foolish?” She generally concluded these reflections | 
| with a sigh, for Fitzroy was handsome, graceful, and 
| intellectual, and he was, moreover, the first person who 
had ever interested her young heart. 
The following summer she accompanied her father | 
| to a fashionable watering-place, and they took up their 
| residence in a large hotel, adjoining certain famed | 
| medicinal springs. Here she was admired and ca-| 
sed; but she turned coldly from the gaze of admira- 
tion, and cared not for the gaiety that surrounded her. 
| While others hurried to the ball-room, she lingered 
| over her book, or indulged in meditations unfamili 
| to the lovely and the young. 
| One evening, when she had been unusually dilatory, 
| she heard her father call, and taking a candle, began 
to thread the passage, which Jed to a long suite of | 


The spell was broken, the goddess thrown from her | apartments age gp by various visitors. As she 


pedestal—the eharm of those exquisite, transparent, 
Tose-scented handkerchiefs for ever destroyed. Kate 
laughed immoderately at the whole scene. ‘There was 


| passed by- one. o' 


».of the rooms, the door of which was 
partiatly openéd, she heard a faint, moaning sound, 
and paused to liste. © It returned again and again, \ 


and she was sure some stranger was suffering there, 
probably forgotten in the gay crowd that filled the 
mansion. Her first impulse was to enter, but she 
shrank from the thought of intruding herself, a young 
maiden, into the apartment of a stranger. ‘‘ My father 
will go in and see who the sufferer is,” cried she, 
hastening to meet him on the stairs. 

Mr. Lee required no entreaties from his daughter, 
for his kind and humane feelings were immediately 
excited by the idea of a lonely and perhaps dying 
Stranger, in the midst of a heartless crowd. Mary 
put the candle into her father’s hand, and stood in the 
passage while he entered. A sudden exclamation, 
echoed by a faint, low voice, made her heart palpitate 
with vague apprehensions. Who could this lonely 
stranger be whom her father evidently recognized ? 
She stood holding her breath painfully, fearing to lose 
the sound of that low voice which awakened strange 
emotions within her, when her father suddenly came 
to the door and beckoned her to him. 

“I do believe he is dying,” said he, in an agitated 
tone. ‘It is Fitzroy himself! You must come to 
him, while I call a physician.” 

Mary. almost mechanically obeyed the summons, 
and stood the next moment, pale and trembling, by 
the bedside of the man she had once loved. Could 
that, indeed, be the elegant Fitzroy ?—with dis- 
ordered hair, half-closed eyes, parched and trembling 
lips, which. now vainly endeavoured to articulate a 
sound ?—the pillows tossed here and there; the white 
counterpane twisted and tumbled—were these the ac- 
companiments of this fastidious exquisite ? 

These thoughts darted through Mary’s mind, as 
the vision of her soiled handkerchief came ghost-like 
before her, But she was no longer the weak girl who 
wept tears of bitter agony at the discovery that she 
was made of mortal mould; she was a woman 
awakened to the best energies and virtues of her sex. 
She found herself alone with the sick man, for her 
father had hastened for the assistance he had required, 
and left her to watch till his return. She saturated 
her handkerchief with eau de Cologne, and bathed his 
burning temples and feverish hands. 

Her heart softened over the invalid in his prostrate 
and dependent state. 

“ Ah, proud Fitzroy,” thought she, “this handker- 
chief is now more’ soiled and defaced than the one 
which alienated your fancy from me, and yet you 
shrink not from its contact. No pride or scorn now 
flashes from those dim eyes, or curls{those pallid lips. 
Alas! he is very, very ill—I fear even unto death.” 

The tears gathered in her eyes at this appalling 
idea, and even mingled with the odorous waters with 
which she embalmed his forehead. 

Her father soon returned with the physician, and 
Mary resigned her watch by his bedside, She with- 
drew to her own apartment, and waited with intense 
anxiety the tidings which he promised to bring her. 
She was surprised at her own emotions. She thought 
Fitzroy perfectly indifferent to her—nay, more, that 
she disliked him; but now, ;when she saw him in 
suffering and danger, she remembered the many 
charms with which her imagination had once invested 
him, and accused herself of harsh and vindictive feel- 


gs. 
“ Yes,” said Mr. Lee, in answer to her earnest in- 


quiries, ‘he is very ill—dangerously ill. Imprudent 
exposure to the burning mid-day sun has brought on 
a sudden and violent fever, the consequences of which 
are more to be dreaded, as he has never been sick be- 
fore. Could he have commanded immediate attention, 
perhaps the disease might have been arrested. Butin 
this scene of gaiety and confusion, though got up for 
the express accommodation of invalids, Heaven save 
the sick and the dying !” 

“Who will take care of him, father? He has 
neither mother. nor sister near. Oh, surely we must 
not let him die for want of these!” 

“T know what you are thinking of, Mary,” said 
Mr. Lee, shaking his head ; ‘‘ but I cannot consent to it. 
The fever may be contagious, and you are too young 
and too delicate for such a task. Besides, there might 
be. remarks made upon it. No; I will remain with 
him to-night, and to-morrow we will see what can be 
done for him.” 

“ But to-night may be the crisis of his fate,” pleaded 
Mary; ‘‘ to-morrow it may be too late. You are very 
kind, father, but you are not a woman, and you know 
there are a thousand gentle cares which only a wo- 
man’s hand ean tender. I amastranger here; I don't 
care if they,do censure-me. Let me act my part; 
perform the, duty of a true woman, for you know, 
by your own experience, what.a skilful nurse I am.” 

Mary pleaded earnestly, winding her arms caress- 
ingly round her father’s neck, and looked up into his 
face with such irresistible eyes, that be could not re- 
fuse her. ‘he pallid face of Fitzroy seemed to be 
leaning ,beside her own, clothed with that authority 
which. sickness and approaching death impart. 
So Mary twisted up her shining >imglets, and taking 
the rings from her jewelled fingers, donned a loose, 
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flowing robe. She now appeared one of the loveliest 
nurses that ever brought the blessings of Hygeia to the 
chamber of disease. 

There is a great deal said in romance of the interest- 
ing appearance of invalids, ef a languor more lovely 
than the bloom of health, of a debility more grace- 
ful than the fulness of strength—but this is all ro- 
mance. 

It has been said, by one of the greatest moralists of 
the age, that the slow consuming of beauty is one of 
the judgments of the Almighty against mah for sin. 
Certainly a sick chamber is not the place for romantic 
beings to fall in love, but: it is a place where love, 
once awakened, can exert its holiest influences, and 
manifest its death-controlling power; it is the place 
where religion erects its — altar, and faith brings 
its divinest offerings. ea, verily, it is hallowed 
ground. aS 

Thus, Mary thought, through the vigils of that 
long night. She had never been dangerously sick 
herself, but she felt the entire dependence of one human 
being upon another, and of all upon God. She felt, 
too, a kind of generous triumph—if such an expression 
may be used—in the conviction that this proud and 
over-sensitive being was so completely abandoned to 
her cares. 

Fitzroy lay in the deep lethargy ef a burning fever, 
unconscious whose soft footsteps fell “like snow en 
snow ” around his bed. 

“He never shall know it,” said Mary, to herself. 
“Te would probably feel disgust, instead of gratitude. 
If he saw this handkerchief, all impregnated with 
camphor, and stained with medicine, he might well 
think it unfit for a lady's hand. ‘Shame on me, for 
cherishing so much malice against him—he so sick 
aud pale!” 

For more than a week Fitzroy languished in that 
almost unconscious condition, and during that interval 
Mary continued to lavish upon him every attention 
a kind and gentle sister could bestow. 

At length he was declared out of danger, and she 
gradually withdrew from her station in the sick 
chamber. Her mission was fulfilled, and an angelic 
one it had been. The physician, her father, and 
a youthful, unimpared constitution, accomplished the 
resf. 

“What do I not owe you?” said Fitzroy, when 
liberated from confinement, and slowly walking with 
her through one of the green, shady paths of the en- 
closure. 

Now he, indeed, looked interesting. The contrast 
between his dark brown hair and pale cheeks was 
truly romantic. That dark hair once more exhaled 
the odours of sweet-scented waters, and his black 
dress and spotless linen were as distinguished for their 
elexance as in former days. 

‘What do I not owe you?” repeated he, with more 
fervour. 

Mary smiled. 

“ You were sick, and I ministered unto you. I only 
obeyed a divine command. A simple act of obedience 
deserves no reward.” 

“Then it was only from a sense of duty that you 
watched over me so kindly?” he repeated, in a mortified 
tone. “You would have done the same for any 
stranger?” 

“ Most certainly I would,” replied Mary; “for any 
stranger as helpless and neglected as you appeared to 

e. 


‘‘Pardon me,” said he, evidently disconcerted, “ but 
I thought—I dared think—that ——” 

Mary laughed, and her rosy lip began to curl with 
a slight expression of scorn. She was a woman, and 
her feelings had ence been chafed, humiliated through 
him, if not by him. Her eyes sparkled, not vindic- 
tively, but triumphantly. 

“You dared to think that I was in love with you? 
Oh, ve! that is all passed—long, long ago.” 

: “Passed? Then you acknowledge that you have 
oved?” 

‘“* Yes,” replied she, in the same laughing tone, 
though she blushed deeply all the wh‘le ; “ I did love 
you, Fitzroy, and I could have loved you with a life- 
long passion. To win your affection I tried to pass 
myself off as an angel, to whose garments the dust of 
mortality never adhered. You discovered my folly, 
and turned from me in contempt. It was a bitter 
lesson at first, but I thank you for it now. Iam not 
the foolish girl that I was when I first knew you, 
Fitzroy. You must not think that I am——” 

“‘ And J am not the fool I was then,” interrupted he. 
“IT know now what constitutes the perfection of a 
women’s character. You only captivated my fancy 
then, now you have won my whole heart.” 

“ Better lost than won,” cried Mary, in the same 
careless accents. “I could not keep the treasure, and 


I cannot take it. You think you love me now, but I 
miglit fall sick, you know, ard people do not look so 
pretty when they aresick, and you might not like the 
scent of camphor and medicine, and then one’s hand- 
kerchiefs get so terribly soiled! ” 


She stopped, and looked archly at Fitzroy’s clouded 
countenance. 

“TI understand it all,” cried he, bitterly ; “ you pitied 
me in sickness, and watched over me. But I must 
have looked shockingly ugly and slovenly, and you 
became disgusted. I cannot blame you, for I deserve 
such a punishment.” 

“Ne, no—not ugly, Fitzroy, but helpless, weak, and 
dependent, proud man that you are. But, oh! you 
ought to know that this very helplessness and depend- 
ence endear the sufferer ten thousand times more to 
a fond woman’s heart than all the ace of beauty and 
the bloom’ of health. I have had my revenge; but 
believe me, Fitzroy, the hours passed in your chamber 
of sickness will be remembered as the happiest of my 

life. 

‘The tone of playful mockery which she had as- 
sumed; subsided into one ef deep feeling, and tears 
gathered in her downcast eyes, Fitzroy—but it is no 
matter what Fitzroy. said—certainly something that 
pleased Mary, for when they returned, more than an 
hour afterwards, her cheeks were glowing with the 
roses of Eden! 

It was about six months after this that Cousin Kate 
visited Mary—but not Mary Lee—onte more. Fitzroy, 
who now often complained of a headache, was leaning 
back in an easy chair, and Mary was bathing his 
temples, which she occasionally pressed with her linen 
handkerchief. 

“Oh, shocking!” exclaimed Kate; “how can you 
bear to see Mary touch anything so rumpled and used, 
about your elegant person ? ” 

“The hand of affection,” replied Fitzroy, pressing 
Mary’s gently on his brow, “can shed a beautifying 
influence over every object. Mary is a true alchemist, 
and has separated the gold of my heart from the worth- 
less dross that obscured its lustre. She put me in the 
crucible, and I have been purified by the fires through 
which I passed.” 








THE PHANTOM. 





I was stopping a few weeks in Liverpool, in the 
spring of 1842, and being robbed on three, successive 
days, I was finally obliged to seek employment to re- 
plenish my purse. 

While looking around for a situation, I had the plea- 
sure of falling in with the captain of an American 
vessel, who wished, as he emphatically asserted, to en- 
gage a few young sailors to accompany him on a 
trading expedition to the Indies. After some hours’ 
conversation with him, I agreed to go; and ove hour 
later found me on board the ship, carefully studying 
the various phases and customs of a sailor's life. 

I soon formed the acquaintance of several com- 
panions; and oe | being a merry band, I thought 
that I should like them extremely well. 

The day before we sailed, an Italian came on board 
and requested to see the captain. We took him below, 
and in a few moments he had made a bargain, 
and would accompany us on the voyage. 

He was one of the most terrible and malignant- 
looking men I ever beheld. His eyes shone with a 
fiendish fire, and murder was plainly written therein. 
He would use the most horrible oaths I ever heard; 
curse this one and that, and would boast of having 

rpetrated the most shocking crimes ever conceived. 

n fact, he was an evil man, We all disliked him, 
and some of the boys even feared him. 

The vessel sailed, and everything passed off plea- 
santly, until the day after passing the straits of Gib- 
raltar, and while the ship was becalmed off Algesiras. 

It was one of the most beautiful nights I ever wit- 
nessed, and even to this distant day, visions of its 
indescribable magnificence come back to charm me. 
Pale Luna cast her glowing light upon the pearl- 
gemmed crest of the waves, and the very atmosphere 
seemed studded with diamonds the most superb. The 
fleecy clouds slowly faded from the evening sky, 
sweetly bathed in ether blue, and tinged with pure 
rays of silver lining; and as the calm hours of mid- 
night approached, dreamy fancy began to weave the 
gorgeous threads of happiness in the dim future. 
Oh, happy hours, come back once more, and lift 
from off my. bleeding heart these strange feelings of 
woe ! 

We began to fear that all was not right, as our 
captain had scarcely appeared on deck for the last three 
days, and one of the mates had secretly hinted that 
we were bound for the African coast ; but as we were 
in the captain’s power, and could not fathom tlie 
secret, we were obliged to remain silent, and anxiously 
await coming events. 

It was my turn to watch on deck, and as the night 
was very beautiful—the stars shining with, pure 
and Oriental brilliancy—I cheerfully took my place 
at the helm, engaged in the sweetest meditations. 

An hour passed away, and ther suddenly a strange 
sound, like the flutteriug of unseen wings, came from 





above. I was startled, but hastily recovered my com- 





————_—==== 
re, and in a seeming trance, awaited contin 
ton of oe Braenont sounds, e - 
guin came the strange: noise, folle 
of the most piercing laughs I ever sas Py ome 
hollow and sepulchral, @ ringing laugh wag - 
peated three times, and then followed painful ang 
death-like groans. 

I was perfectly wild with terror ; for thore was n 
breeze to ruffle the canvas, and I knew that the 
frightful mystery was 4, terrible reality. Again that 
laugh, more fierce and awful than the others, was 
repeated, and in the frenzy of the moment, I almost 
longed for death. Immediately after, a deep, terrible 
voice, in ghastly tones, came from the shrouds: 

“ Stand from under!” . 

This is the, sailor's warning, when he is about to 
throw something to the deck; and quickly steppin 
aside, I loudly cried in a broken voice: “ 

“Let go!” ' 

That fiendish laugh, with cruel mockery, burst forth. 
Then all was silent as the grave—not a sound was 
cn et y pore pipes aig mp could be seen, but 
that unearthly lau; ill ran ™: causi 
most painful ‘citation. " gy oan 

The hours passed slowly away, and rosy mornin 
dawned. Never had I greater joy in beholding the 
fiist grey streaks of dawning day, and as the chilly 
zephyrs of night gave way to the more genial breezes 
of morning, I tried to indulge the thought that the 
horrid scene I had witnessed had been conjured up by 
imagination—the . effect of an overtaxed brain. But 
vain was ary attempt to believe it aught but a livin: 
reality. The power of conscience could not be ques. 
tioned, 

The crew laughed heartily to, behold my agitation, 
when relating my adventure, and declared that it was 
only a “ phantom of the brain.” But I did not fail to 
notice that underneath the. merriment they tried 
-« ogra a smouldering fire of curiosity was percepti- 


e. 

Guiseppe Valedro, the dark-browed Italian, listene 
attentively to my story, and. a. cloud seemed to over- 
shadow his face, but he fiercely laughed, and declared 
that I was a perfect fool to make 80 much. ado ever « 
little harmless imagination! I felt angry that the vil- 
lain should so abuse me; but deemed it prudent to re- 
main silent, and if ible, keep out of trouble. 

The next night, Tom Legar, who had never turne! 
his back on mortal foe, was sent to the helm; audi 
feeling somewhat anxious to witness the proceedings, 
I wrapped myself in a large cloak, and went noiselessly 
upon deck, I seated myself in, a little recess, out of 
Tom’s sight, the better to get a fair view of the shrouds 
and try to unrayel the painful mystery. 

The night was clear and beautiful, and the myriad 
stars cast a gorgeous light over earth, while the moon 
seemed swimming in a silver flood. I had never wit- 
nessed such loveliness before,.and in mute astonisl- 
ment I gazed upon the superb panorama go ravishingly 
spread out to my view. 

For several hours I was, wrapped in the most 
delicious wonderment; and it must have been nearly 
midnight, when I was awakened from my reverie by 
a heart-rending shriek, which nearly froze the blood 
in my veins. 

Again the horrid groans I had heard the previous 
evening were repeated, and the .death-like tones 
seemed to pierce the deepest recesses of my heart. Like 
muttering thunder that awful sentence was borne to 
my ear: 

“Stand from under !” 

Oh, what a dreadful feeling those words inspired! 
What terrible agony pierced my bleeding heart; Tom 
could not speak; he was completely overpowered with 
fear, and ere he had recovered his composure, the 
mysterious being, with a mouraful laugh, had passed 
away as I could easily tell by. the rustling of the 
shrouds, 

I gazed above, but could discern nothing. I care- 
fully searched the deck, but not a living soul, except 
Tom and myself could be seen, ] 

The men laughed heartily, as they had previously 
done, when told of the, horrid. event; and expressed 
a strong desire to hehold the qhenvnes themselves. 
But their desire would soon gratified, and each 
secretly shuddered as he thought of, the approaching 
moment. 

Night followed. night, different. men were placed at 
the helm, and each time the phantom appeared and 
uttered the same piercing groans. 
Great excitement prevailed.among the ¢rew, and 
many tried to solve the, painful mystery, but te no 
avail. ‘ 
At length my desire to know the secret became #0 
gent that I was resolved to gain some information, or 
ie in the attempt. I,told Tom of my intention. Ho 
quickly assented, and wanted to join me, I socepted 
his services, and together we formed our plans. 
Night came on, and we took our places at the helm. 
“We kad each a revolver, and had concluded to fire 
into the shrouds, if the least noise was 
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Hours away, one o'clock came, and the same 
unearthly laugh was heard. We were almost para- | 
Jyzed, and hesitated a moment. Shriek after shriek | 
pes from the shrouds, interspersed with terrific | 
eat aiancouslly eur reason returned. We raised our 
revolvers and A moment passed, and a heavy 
body fell to thedeck. An instant, and we were bend- 
ing ever an inanimate form. Horror of horrors! 
We had murdered ene of our companions, the vil- 
Janous Italian ! ° 

The crew and the captain came upon deck; and | 
after a careful examination of the fallen man, our) 
surgeon concluded that he must have been labouring 
under a kind of nightmare. 

Among his private property we found a letter, 
written in bis own hand, confessing a murder he had 

rpetrated many years before. 

He was employed in an English vessel, and one | 
stormy vight the captain sent him aloft with one of | 
the crew to take in sail. : 

Aquarrel arose between them of minor importance ; 
but Guiseppe’s companion called him a liar. This 
raised the Italian’s ire, and in a moment of passion, 
he seized the other and hurled him into the sea. 

Hie was never seen again; but he continued to 
haunt his murderer, and each night the Italian was 
filled with the most excruciating agony. There was 
never & night passed, no matter in what company 
Guisseppe might be, but that pale, ghostly form ap- 


ared, 
PeThat dark, terrible man still haunts me, and I 
have no hopes of ever removing him from memory’s 
page, But time, ’tis said, makes all things right, and 
his hoary hand may restore my peace and happiness. 

Since that eventful night, I have passed many a 
lowg hour at the helm; but never have I witnessed 
such a terrible scene as when that dark-browed, sleep- 
ing Italian, walked the snowy shrouds at the lone 
a} the lone midnight hour. F. D. E. M. 





THE TRIFLER’S PUNISHMENT. 


“Yzs, Maurice, I repeat it, I do believe that an en- 
gagement broken as yours has been, is sure to bring 
severe punishment upon the guilty party!” 

“Then the punishment in this case will not fall 
wpon me, for I am not the guilty one. You know 
Marion broke her engagement? ” 

Maurice Warland tried to smile and answer lightly, 





but the shadow in his dark blue eyes showed him not 
quite so much at..ease.as he would like cousin Adah 
to think him. 

“T only know that Marion Herbert has done as any 
true-hearted woman would, when she saw the love, 


the deeper feelings of a nature like yours. Oh 


blind, sinful folly! To stand there and see her given 
to + 





Maurice! ”"—Adah Wayne’s dark eyes were di d 
with tears, and her voice took a tender, pleading 
tone—‘ I implore you, by all the tender love we have 
borne each other through the years that are past, do 
not slight my counsel now! Do not ruin the bright 
prospect of your future, by taking this false step now 
in tle opening years of your young manhood! ” 

Maurice Warland was deeply touched, for he did 
love Adah Wayne, the dear cousin, who, in his orphan 
boyhood, had taken him to her home and heart, and 
had been to him ever since mother, sister, friend. 
Although but a few years his senior, he had learned 
to look up to her as one whose superior judgment 
could ever be relied upon, for it had led him safely 
through all the temptations of youth. 

Never before had her counsels been slighted, and even 
now his reason and judgment told him she was right. 
But what youth of two-and-twenty was ever ready 
to be guided by them when there was a pretty face in 
the question? But Adah’s sorrow touched him, and 
he could not answer lightly when it would give her 

in. 

“Tam sorry, very sorry, for the pain my conduct | 
gives you, dear cousin Adah,” and his arm was around 
her, and his kisses pressed upon her brow with the 
tenderness habitual in his manner towards her; 


“but I cannot help thinking that you make too 
serious a matter of it altogether, for I prefer May 
and shall be far better satisfied with her 
” 


Westbrook, 
as my wife.’ 

“ But how long will you prefer her, Maurice ? 
Where will your fancied love be when her beauty has 
faded, and her artless manners grown insipid? Even 
if these could always last, the day will come when you 
will feel the need of a strong, tender love, and an 
earnest sympathy with your deeper feelings, and no 
wax doll or fancy parlour ornament will satisfy you 
then. God help you, if that day comes when too late 





for you to remedy the evil! You will learn then the 
value of the love you are now slighting, and a bitter 
awakening it will be!” 


“ But if all this were true, it is too late to help it, for | 
all is over with Marion, and I am as good as engaged 
| speak, who understood so well his deep sorrow, 


to her.” 


“ No, it is not too late; you can help it even now, if | 
you will; but I see how it is—you do not wish to— | 
you prefer to follow the dictates of your fancy. Heaven | 


help you, Maurice! you are making or marring 


your happiness for life by the step you are about to | 
take; remember, ‘Whatsoever a man soweth that | 


shall he also reap,’ and very bitter will be the fruit of | 


the folly you are now sowing.” 
* * * * 


“ To have and to hold from this day forward, for | 
better, for worse, for richer, for poorer, in sickness.| 


, even though I could not but acknowledge 
he was more worthy of her than I, and feel all tiis 
deep ionate love spring to life again in my heart, 
and know that but for my accursed foolishness, my 
worse than madness, she might have been mine. as 
she should have been; but, instead, I am chained for 
life to one whom I have not even one feeling in common, 
all the deeper yearnings of my nature fed upon vapid 
nothings and shallow foolishness, until I almost 
loathe the sight of the senseless beauty which caused 
my sin. Don’t interrupt me, Adah: I know what 
you would say—that she is my wife—made so by my 
own free act, and that it is unmanly in me to speak of 
her thus; but I must speak; I must unburden my 
heart, or go mad. I know and feel all that you can 
tell me, and I hate and loathe myself in a tenfold 
greater degree for it! Iwas a fool, a madman, a 
senseless idiot to slight your counsels and follow the 
dictates of my own foolish fancy, and now it has 
rnined my happiness for life. Marion will be hap) y ; 
she has no such stain of sin on her conscience as is 
now maddening me; and I, miserable wretch that I 
am, for what have I bartered the love of one of the 
noblest women ever sent to comfort fallen mau? 
Nothing, nothing! worse than nothing! only dis- 
appointment and vexation where I looked for comfort 
and sympathy. But itis just; I have sown to the 
wind, I must reap the whirlwind! Oh, Adah, have 
you no word of comfort to speak, or haye I siuned 
past all forgiveness ? ” 

His wild passion had exhausted itself and wearily 
he came back to the old seat at her feet. 

Well was it for Adah Wayne that she had learned to 
look to an Almighty power for aid, or, in that trying 
hour, where could words of comfort have beeu 
found ? 

Full well she knew the waves of sorrow that were 
sweeping over Maurice Warland’s heart, and that no 
balm could be found in words of worldly consolation ; 
none but God could help him bear the burden his own 
sin had laid upon his shoulders: and thither she di- 
rected her thoughts, speaking such words of tender 
sympathy and encouragement, as only she could 


pointing out his duty plainly to him, and striving, by 
her own calm cheerfulness, to make that duty 
lighter, the burden he felt so keenly, easier to be 
borne, 

Long and earnestly she talked, until even her love 
could devise no new words to infuse strength into his 
sinking heart. 

But it was not in vain, forere that interview ended, ° 
Maurice Warland, humble and penitent, bowed beside 
her, earnestly praying for forgiveness for the sin he 
had committed, and for strength to perform every duty, 


which was hers by right, freely given to another, | and in health, to love and to cherish, till death us do -and bear with meekness and patience every burden 


She cancelled an engagement which she saw you p 


were only too thankful to be released from. No 
bineag with proper self-respect, would have done 
ess,” 

Maurice “shrank uneasily from the penetrating | 


art.” 
Solemn and sweet were the words of the marriage 


fallen more heavily on the heart of one of the gay 


that sin had laid upon him. 
And the answer came, stilling the tempest of pas- 


| service which made Marion Herbert a wife; but, had | sion, calming the troubled waters, and infusing life 
| it been the burial service instead, it could not have | and strength into the sinking spirit. 


And when he returned to the gay company he had 


glance of Adah Wayne's dark eyes, but unwilling to company there assembled. Little that assemblage. left, none would have believed, looking at his calm 


confess himself in error, he quickly changed the de- | thought, as they looked on Maurice Warland’s smiling | face, that over his soul had passed 
| face, that a heart wrung by keenest torture lay beneath | whose sweeping waves had well nigh engulfed his 


fence to different grounds. 

“But is it net another of your favourite doctrines | 
that it is a sin for two persons to marry without lov- 
ing each other.” 

“Certainly.” 

“Very well, then, how do you reconcile your two 
doctrines in my case? You say I was guilty of a 
gteat wrong in breaking my engagement with Marion 
Herbert, when at that time I had ceased to love her, 
aud really did love May Westbrook.” 

Maurice’s tone was very triumphant. Surely that 
argument was unanswerable! But Adah did not 
think so. 

K “Tn the firat ” she said, quietly, yet firmly, 

you were morally guilty of a serious crime in allow- 
ing your fancy to be captivated, and your heart drawn 
from its allegiance by a pretty face, while you were 
bound by every tie of manly honour to one whom for | 
years you had professed to love, and, in spite of all 
Your assertions to the contrary, one whom I believe | 
you still love. You have been fascinated by May | 
Westbrook’s pretty baby face and artless ways; but 
it is merely @ passing fancy; your heart is still un- 
touched, for beneath all that, the love you once pro- 
fessed for Marion still remains. You may cover it, 
hide it away beneath the flowers of this new fancy, | 
id tty to cheat yourself with the belief that it is 
dead ; but it is net, as you will learn to your sorrow: 
1} may be when it is too’ late. “It is useless,” she 
continued, as he attempted to remonstrate, “ utterly 
oem to attempt'te convince me to the contrary. I 
— not watched you from your boyhood’s years, 
nown every ‘theught of your heart, to be deceived 
tie. into believing that after once loving a woman 
‘ke Marion Herbert, you could forget her, and love as |' 
acerely a simple pretty girl, whose shallow nature 
could not comprehend, much less sympathise, with 








vows, the breaking of which had brought him all this 


it. But there was one who, watching that face whose 
every change she knew so well, read it all, and whose 
heart ached with a bitter pain for the presence of the 
sorrow which she had long known must come to him. 
And it occasioned no surprise to her when the cere- 
mony was ended and soft strains of music called the 
dancers to their favourite amusement, that he sought 
out her quiet corner. 

“T am tired of this gaiety, Cousin Adah; will you 
eome with me where there is quiet ?” 

Very willingly she consented, and out of the 
brilliantly lighted room he led her, down the long 
hall to a small room at its extremity. Very familiar 
was that cosy room to him, for it was Marion’s own 
little parlour, where three years before he breathed 


bitter sorrow. 

In Marion’s own easy chair he seated Adah, and 
threw himself on the ottoman at her feat, just as he 
had done in his boyhood’s days when he came to her 
for sympathy in some youthful trouble, 

“ Let me take my old place, as in the happy days 
that liave passed: I want to be a boy again for to- 
night. The world would wonder to see. the proud 
Maurice Warland thus”—and his lips curled scorn- 
fully: ‘but I care not—all the pride and the strength 
of my manhood has left me. That ceremony, 
I believe, drove the last spark from my _ heart. 
The bitter awakening, of which you warned me years 
ago, Adah, has come. I am reaping the fruits of my 


a terrible storm 


earthly hopes. 

Through all the years that followed, Adah Wayne 
watched his course with anxious solicitude, but never 
once did she see him falter. The world called him a 
model husband, but she knew what they never 
thought possible—that his every act was prompted by 
duty, not affection; that the trials which ever come 
where two natures, so widely dissimilar, are joined to- 
gether, were met by a firm, uncomplaining spirit by 
him; that there were seasons when his heart grew 
faint and sick with its unsatisfied yearnings for the 
sweet communion of soul, which to him was the very 
life of domestic. happiness. 

As years on, bright-eyed children came to 
gladden his home, and fill the void in his heart; but 
never, through all, did either he or Adah ever en- 
tirely forget the difference between what was and 
what might have been, or even cease to forget the 
broken vows of his early manhood, 








CatrLe Poisonep.—Mr. Thomas Rudd, farmer, of 
Godfrey, in Loweswater, Cumberland, has sustained a 
very severe loss. On Saturday last 14 cattle belong- 
ing to him were turned out into a field. ‘The animals 
were in fine condition, and quite free from disease. 
During the day, however, they were all taken seriously 
ill. It turned out, upon inquiry, that a gutter in the 
field had been cleaned out the previous day, and some 
of the roots of the poisonous plant known as water- 

} 





sin and folly, Had I but followed your 1 all 
this might haye been spared me; but it is now too 
late, too late! Oh, Adah!” he burst forth, passion- 
ately, springing to his feet, and commencing ‘to pace 
backward and forward across the apartment, you can- 
not imagine how I loathe and hate myself for my 





h k had been thrown upon the land and eaten by 
the cattle. Medicine was administered to the animals, 
but six of them have since died from the effects of the 
poison. The remaining eight are rapidly recovering. 
Three of the dead cattle were examined, and hemluck 
was found in the stomach of each. 
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MONUMENTS OR MEMORIALS. 





Our engraving is a representation of the college 
now in course of erection at Framlingham, as the 
county of Suffolk memorial of the late Prince Consort, 
“ Albert the Good.” This college has been founded 
and endowed by subscriptions, which have attained 
to the amount of nearly fourteen thousand pounds. 
The object of the erection is to provide for the sons of 
the “ middle classes,” a superior and practical educa- 
tion at a moderate cost—an object calculated to be of 
great service to tle county, and therefore deserving 
of its warmest support. 

The erection of monuments or memorials of the 
departed is a practice which has prevailed more or 
less amongst every people. The word monument 
however, was formerly more properly applied to the 
tombs and mausoleums of the ancients; butas it is 





now understood, has a much more general application. | 


It is, therefore, not necessarily confined to sepul- 
chral memerials, but signifies any edifice or work which 
is designed to commemorate an individual or ‘an 
event, or which contributes to the embellishment of a 
city, or exemplifies the state of the arts at any given 
period, Cathedrals, palaces. and other public buildings, 
are termed monuments, as well as monuments of 
art, which phrase may even include pictures and 
sculptures. 

It would appear that the tendency of the present age, 
is to utilize, as far as possible, the monuments or me-+ 
morials which are erected by public subscription to 
perpetuate the remembrance of noble or beneficent 
personages amongst us. 
the memorial to Prince Albert has taken the form of a 
college ; which, is perhaps, as appropriate as any build- 
ing that could be devised for the general benefit. Such 
an establishment, as it is usually constructed in this 
country generally consists of one or more courts or 
quadrangles, round which are disposed the rooms 
for the students, with a chapel, library and an eating- 
hall; apartments for the heads of the institution, and 
for the fellows; a combination room, which is a 
spacious apartment, wherein the latter assemble for 
dinner ; a kitchen, buttery, other domestic offices and 
gardens, 

Such is the general construction of colleges in 
England, and a French writer says, that here alone, 
are found examples of what a college ought to be. 
Those on the Continent, are quite a different sort of 
buildings, and the same writer observes of Parisian 
colleges, that hardly one of them is deserving of notice, 
However this may be, and however opinions may 
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[THE SUFFOLK MEMORIAL OF THE LATE PRINCE CONSORT. } 


differ as to the most appropriate monuments to be 
erected to recall the memory of a great or a good man, 
thereis happily a universal feeling of affectionate respect 
for the memory of Prince Albert, and a widely diffused 
desire in almost every one of the larger towns in the 


country, to mark thissentiment by some publictribute to | 


his memory. Thus, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
Dublin, Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, and other places 
have'either erected, or are about to erect their Albert 
memorials ; and perhaps, there is no instance on record, 
so far as regards this country, where such a feeling of 
melancholy respect has been shown towards one, who 
came a stranger among us; but who, nevertheless, 
soon became as one of ourselves, Of this feeling, we 
have had many proofs, one of which was lately seen 
in a suggestion that all those who could, should follow 
the example of her Majesty the Queen, and plant an 
oak on the anniversary of the death of the Prince. 
Such memorials would be as inexpensive as they 
would be permanent, and would live and flourish, 
when those of stone shall have perished and passed 
away. 

As our public statues and memorials are, by all 


foreigners, condemned as the ugliest things imaginable | 


in art, it may be a subject for congratulation, that, in 
some instances in tlieir construction, the useful is 
adopted, instead of the merely ornamental. This 
has been the case in Suffolk, as it has also been in 
several other parts. 

Regarding what a public monument, of the statue 
form, should be, a scientific writer observes, that it is 
not necessary to obtain the statue alone, and place it 
on a lump of stone of sufficient height. Itis, above all 
things. important, that the statue should be presented to 
the public in a dignified manner, with such appropriate 
surroundings and enrichments, as are calculated to 
add sufficient richness and artistic importance to the 
work as a whole. Costly and varied materials, abun- 
dance of appropriate ornament, and elaborate neatness 
of detail, combined with an imposing grandeur of 
outline and character, should accompany a statue 
or general monument, intended to perpetuate the 
memory of those who have deserved well of their 
country. There should be well-conceived, and artis- 
tically wrought emblems, within delicately-covered 
borderings and mouldings; and in important monu- 
ments, there should ‘also be additional figures, secon- 
dary to the principal ones, but wrought with equal 
care and beauty. 

Such are the legitimate resources of the designer of 
grand ‘public memorials, and should be carefully con- 
sidered by those to whose execution they are en- 
trusted, 








In designing public buildings, of course no such 

rules apply, and where these are for a utilitarian pur- 

| pose, the great object should be, to make them fulfil, 

as far as means will allow, the end for which they 
| have been specially constructed. 





Gotpsmirn’s Statrve.—The. inauguration of the 
Goldsmith statue has taken place in front of Trinity 
College, Dublin. The statue was first formally handed 

| over by the honorary secretaries to the authorities of 
| the college. The provost then requested his Excel- 
| lency the Lord Lieutenant to inaugurate it ; and, after 
the statue had been unveiled, Lord ‘l'albet de Malahide 
proposed, and Mr. Whiteside seconded a vote of thanks 
| to his excellency. 
| A Goop Prorrr.—tIn a compensation case, Joseph 
|v. The London, Chatham and Dover Railway Com- 
pany, it was stated that the profit on a,pound of cigars 
costing 8s. 6d. was 9s. 
| Baron ATHLUMNEY.—Sir William Somerville, one 
of the members for Canterbury, has been raised to the 
Irish peerage, under the; title of Baron Athlumney. 
His creation does not necessarily cause a vacancy 
| the representation of Canterbury. The new peer may 
continue to hold his seat in the House of Commons 
| but while he does so he is not entitled to what is 
called the “ privilege of peerage.” 

Cuarcrs AGAINsT A PoLice -.CONSTABLE.—On 
Tuesday morning last, one of the Aberdeen night 
constables, Alexander: Glennie, on. reporting himself 
at the office, on leaying duty, was detained by the 


charge of theft or reset of theft against him, and that 
his house must be searched. This operation.was 1m- 
mediately proceeded with, and the result was the dis- 
covery of an almost incredible quautity of shop goeds 
of various kinds, including jars and, bottles of brandy, 
sherry, gin, whisky, cordials, &c., down to vinegar 
and similar fluids. In short, of the various kinds of 
liquor, in some dozens of bettles and five or six 
wickered “ graybeards,” the total quantity amounts to 
between 30 and 40 gallons. ‘There were also * soft 
goods,” including some of, the finer articles of ladies 
wearing apparel, the selection in this department 
ranging from, cards of pins, up to a lady's plaid worth 
10 guineas, and the value of the articles amounting to 
some £50, There was also @ miscellaneous collection, 
including sundries, from boxes of. ‘| Vesta,” matches = 
to. carpenters’ tools. It is estimated that the to 

value of the articles seized in the search will amount 
to £120 or so, The case is meanwhile undergoing 4 





thorough investigation, and Glennie remains in custody. 





lieutenant on duty, and informed, that,there was a 
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A YOUNG GIRL FROM THE 


[THE ONLY SURVIVOR OF THE OCEAN MAIL.] 


painful expression came over his face, as if he were 
striving to recollect something but could not. 








The word “drowned” had a strange, a terrible 
sound to her. 


“He's gone daft, Joe,” cried the second boatman;| It brought to her mind visions which it would 
“he'll come to hisself by-and-bye. Let's take him | have failed to bring to any one else. 
ashore.” It pictured before her once more the whole terrors 


COUNTRY. 


By VANE IRETON ST. JOHN, 


Author of “ The Queen of Night,” “ In Spite of the World,” de 


CHAPTER XL 
What have we here—what horrid form is this ? 
It comes in very questionable guise, 
Yet let us speak to it. Knowles. 

Ir drifted in with the tide. 

In the grey of the morning it was difficult to tell 
what it was. 

The night had been black and stormy, and in the 
darkness the fishermen, whose barks had hurried in 
from sea, had seen nothing. 

Wailing cries had been heard, amid the sighing of 
the great wind, but what they were none had cared 
to guess. 

_They seemed like the rushing of the blast through 
giant masts, or the shrieks of dying souls, or the sharp 
shrill tones of birds of prey. 

Some said they had seen the dancing of lights 
upon the waters—lights suddenly raised, and as 
suddenly extinguished, but none had known what 
they were. 

8o, in the grey of the morning, when the dark mass 
drifted in from sea, the men on the pier, and those 
in the boats, raised their glasses in wonder and 
Curiosity, 

Tt was a piece of timber, and to it clung a man. 
a the black wood were flung his arms, 

PP 
His hair streamed in dark masses down his back, 
and his hands seemed strained against the wood as if 
the nails were digging themselves into it for safety. 

In the grey, uncertain light no one could say if he 
were dead or not. 

So some of the boatmen put out and came up with 
him and drew him into the boat. 

He was not dead. 

dily he was alive and well enough; though 


mentally, indeed, it seemed as if he were for ever un- 
strung. 


His eyes glared fearfully, a white tongue hung out. 


tween lips as white, and foam issued, from his 
mouth. 


“Who are ye, master?” said one of the boatmen ;. 
throat, 


kindly, as he forced some brandy down his 
and where do you come from ? ” 


The man glanced at him with a stare, and then a 





“ Yes,” said the one addressed as Joe, “ yes, Thomas, 
I think you be right. It mayn’t turn out a bad day’s 
work, neither. He looks like a gen’lman what's got 
money.” 

At the word “money ” the stranger raised his head 
and eyed them wistfully. 

“Eight thousand pounds,” he muttered, vacautly. 

“ He says he’s got eight thousand pounds,” said Joe. 
“Tsay, master, have you got it with you?” 

The half-drowned man gazed at him again with a 
lost expression. 

“Eight thousand pounds,” he murmured again, 
“and I’ve killed him.” 

This was said in so low a tone, that neither heard 
the words. 

But his manner and his voice were sufficient to show 
that reason had, at any rate, for a time, left her seat. 

“ He’s clean gone for a while, Joe,” cried Thomas. 
“ However, we'll take him ashore to old Mother Free- 
man. She's a good-natured body, and will nurse him. 
Halloa! Look out there, Joe; there’s more of it coming 
in. There’s been a wreck.” 

They pulled, lustily ashore, and, on reaching it, 
Thomas carried his prize, as he considered him, to- 
wards Mrs. Freeman’s cottage, while Joe returned to- 
wards the mouth of the harbour to watch the incoming 
pieces of wreck. 

Mother Freeman's cottage stood on the parade just 
above the harbour, overlooking a wide expanse, there- 
fore, of sea, and open to all its breezes. 

The good old dame was the widow of a fisherman, 
who had been drowned in one of the dangerous voy- 
ages of the lifeboat, and who had left her one child, a 
daughter, who, at the time of the wreck of the Ocean 
Mail, was some eighteen years of age. 

Mary Freeman was at the door when Thomas ap- 
proached, leading his drenched companion. 

She was a handsome, buxom-looking damsel, with 
a full bust, and ruddy cheeks, and bright eyes, and 
abundance of fair, waving hair. 

The colour left her cheek when she saw Thomas 
approaching. 

She ranjin to her mother. 

“Oh, mother! ” she cried, unwittingly giving utter- 
ance to. truly Hibernian blunder, “here's Thomas 
Irwin leading a gentleman that looks as if he'd been 
drowned!” 


The widow started, 





of that fearful night. 

A night—wild, black, tempestuous, with jagged 
lightning dashing down like violent spearheads into 
a boiling, roaring sea. 

She rose immediately from the table where she was 
just drinking her last cup of tea, and advanced to the 
door. 

Here she met Thomas. 

“T found this gentleman,” said the sailor, “ cling- 
ing to a piece of timber froma wreck. He's nearly 
gone here,” he added, tapping his head, “so I'll go 
and fetch a surgeon. I brought him to you because I 
knew you would take care of him, and, besides, he’s 
got lots of money.” 

The widow glanced at her new guest as she led 
him in. 

Any man under such circumstances wonld look far 
from prepossessing. 

But this stranger was particularly so. 

The light in his eyes—-little light there was indeed 
—was baleful; and his mouth was forced continually 
into a grim smile—a smile of scorn and derision and 
defiance rather than of pleasure or hope. 

“ He’s not over handsome!” thought Mary. 

“He's not a very pice looking person!” thought 
Mrs. Freeman, “but he’s drowned or nearly so, and 
for my Martin’s sake I'll tend him. Go, Thomas, and 
fetch a surgeon, and I'll put him to bed.” 

And so the stranger was placed in bed, and as the 
widow gazed at him as he lay between the warm 
blankets, she remembered how, fifteen years before, 
another form had lain there, and how the light was 
in vain watched for in his eyes—in vain expected the 
sound of his voice. 

And she bowed her head in sorrow that she had 
thought but for a moment ill of the man before her. 

“What do I know of the terrors of the sea!” she 
murmured to herself; “ how can I tell what he or my 

or Martin suffered in those terrible moments just 

efore the ship went down! No wonder is it if men’s 
brains do turn and their faces become distorted with 
fear.’ 
In less than half-an-hour Dr. Bryce arrived. 

He pronounced the stranger to be in a raging fever 
of brain and body, and advised the utmost care and 


quiet. 
“Who brought him to you, Mrs, Freeman?” he 
asked. 
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* Thomas Irwin.” 

“ Do you know him?” 

“What, the gentleman ? ” 

“Yes; I mean the visitor, not Irwin—every one 
knows him.” 

“No, I know nothing of him. Irwin says he’s a 
gentleman.” 

“Yes, yes; that’s all very well,” said the doctor, as 
he prepared to go; “that’s all very well, and you 
must excuse me for asking you any questions. I merely 
thought it wise to see if he had any money. You 
cannot afford te take sick strangers in, you know, Mrs. 


F. Indeed you can’t.” 
“No, sir, thank you,” said the widow, “I can’t 
afford it. But the belt the gentleman wore round 


his waist was full of gold—not that I looked to see, 
Dr. Bryce—I should scorn to do it—but it rolled out 
on the floor. 

Dr. Bryce smiled. 

He was a man of the world, and did not quite 
believe that the widow had not made herself acquainted 
with the extent of her guest’s purse. 

So, as I have said, he smiled, said ‘good morning,” 
and went. 

Before evening, the whole of the timbers of the 
Ocean Mail had floated ashore, 

No one else was saved but the one man, who lay 
senseless on Mrs, Freeman’s bed. 

So no one knew how the accident occurred, for the 
French ship which had caused the collision had gone 
down into the sea without breaking up like the Ocean 
Mail. 

Mary Freeman became the nurse of the sick 
stranger. 

Hour after hour, she sat by his bedside, tending his 
wants, moistening his feverish lips, listening patiently 
to his wild ravings. 

Sometimes, in the intervals of delirium, he would 
look at her with a puzzled, wistful glance, and mur- 
mur some unintelligible words. 

Then he would cover his face with his hands, and 
try to weep, as it were. 

Mary louked anxiously for these tears, 

They weuld have saved him from his inward 
torture. 

At length, one evening, he awoke from a long 
sleep. 

It was nearly dark in the room, for the lamp had 
been turned down in order to induce sleep, and the 
fire was shaded from him by the form of Mary 
Freeman. 

Out over the sea and the land swept a brisk wind, 
and the roaring of the waves could be heard dis- 
tinctly. 

The noise without was so contrasted with the quiet 
within that the sick man, on awakening thus— 
awakening not only from slumber, but also partially 
from his delirium, felt alarmed, 

“Ts any one here?” he asked feebly. 

Mary rose delightedly. 

“He is saved!” she murmured. 

She approached the bed. 

“ Yes, I am here,” she said gently. 

He put out his thin, trembling, hot hand, and took 


ers. 

“ Ts this Florence? ” he asked. 

“ No,” she said, not knowing to whom he referred, 
and fearing to risk the after-chances of a falsehood. 
“Ne, Iam Mary—Mary Freeman, your nurse.” 

He murmured something, and then released her 
hand. 

“Go and bring the lamp,” he said. 

She did so. 

‘* Let me see your face,” he continued. 

She smiled, and placed the lamp so that its rays 
fell upon her bright and well-formed features. 

The sick man smiled too. 

“Ah!” he said, “I knew it was Florence. Come 
and sit by me. Why did you say it was not you, do 
you think I should ever forget you ; even though you 
have wronged me so much? ” 

The girl sank down on a chair by the bedside. 

The terrible consciousness came over her that the 
man she had watched had awakened to life and to— 
madness ! 

There was no doubting it, 

Delirium had left him. 

His hands were hot, but they did not burn her, as 
they had done before. His eyes no longer rolled 
wildly, his cheeks no longer were hectic with fever. 

He spoke again. 

It was in a hushed whisper—uttered fearfully, with 
a furtive glance round the room, as if there were 
listeners. 

“Have you left him?” 

Mary did not answer. 

“ Have you left him, Florence ?” he repeated. 

She wrung her hands. 

“What am I to do, what am I to answer?” she 
murmured, 

She began to feel alarmed 











What if he were to become angry at her refusal to 
answer ? 

“Do not ask me questions like that,” she hazarded. 

“Well, well,” he said, gently, “I will not. But I 
have something to tell you, Florence. Listen, for I 
must whisper, lest they should hear me. Are they 
listening ?” 

“Who?” 

“Those people I saw just now peeping behind the 
curtains,” 

“ No, no, there is no one there,” said Mary. 

The sick man eyed her again, wistfully, as if there 
was some faint glimmering in his mind that he was 
doing wrong in making disclosures to her. 

‘ — a smile came over his face, and he took her 
and. 

“T am dying, I think, Florence,” he said,in a hoarse 
whisper, “so you must not curse me. It would be 
horrible to curse a dying man. I did it by accident. 
I knew not it was he. I swear I thought it was 
another.” 

He stopped. 

“ Hush,” he said, “they are coming.”/ 

This time he was right. 

Dr. Bryce entered and Mary 


rose and took him 
aside. ' 





CHAPTER XLL 
He was a man OPpallid mien: 
And where his f p fell 
A shadow upon all gs came; 
And when they asked him for his name, 
He had no name to tell. Rosslyn. 


Tue doctor listened anxiously. 

“T fear,” he-said, “that from what you tell me his 
recovery will be very—very slow. Indeed, it may 
never take place wholly, for unless reason returns at 
once, it never returns.” 

He approached the bed. 

The sick man gazed at him with a glance of terror, 
as if he had been the keeper of an asylum. 

“What are you going to do with me? ” he asked. 

“ Nothing, my dear, sir,” returned Dr. Bryce, kindly. 
“T am glad to find you are much better. You will soon 
be quite well, I hope.” 

“T am well,” said the man, peevishly, “I only want 
to be left alone with Florence.” 

The doctor turned to Mary Freeman. 

“Who is Florence? ” he asked. 

“] do not know: he calls me Florence! ” 

Dr. Bryce thought a moment, while he felt the 
patient’s pulse. 

“ Good-night, sir,” he said, “I will see you again 
to-morrow.” 

He then left the room, and was followed into the 
passage by Mary. 

“What is to be done?” she asked. 

“ A quiet, long rest will do him a world of good, 
Miss Freeman,” replied the doctor, “ I will send him 
an opiate. Do you know his name?” 

“ No.” 

“Has he no papers with him?” 

“ No.” 

“Ah! well: he may yet be able to tell that. 
Good-night, Miss Freeman. He ought’ to be very 
grateful to you.” : 

She then returned to the bedside. 

The sick man greeted her with a smile. 

“Ah!” he said “I amglad you have come, 
going to tell you about our boy. He is dead.” 

Mary did not answer. 

“ He is dead,” he continued, dropping his voice to 
a whisper, ‘‘ murdered—murdered by me !” 

The girl started up in alarm. 

“Just Heavens!” she cried, “what is it I am 
about to hear? Who is this man who talks of 
murder? ” 

He grasped her arm as ina vice, and the wild glare 
returned to his eyes. 

“Hush! hush!” he muttered, “ would you betray 
me?” 

She sat down again. 

“ After all,” she thought, “Iam acting foolishly. 
Why should I: heed the ravings of a maniac? He 
knows not what he is saying: he would accuse him- 
self of crimes of which he is innocent even in inten- 
” 

He proceeded : 

“T thought it was another come to take from him 
the golden store I had prepared for him. I followed 
him into the wood. I asked him why he had come to 
England. He told me it was to recover his in- 
heritance. I begged—I entreated him ‘to turn back. 
I told him that he was wrong—that he was not the 
one he thought himself. I offered money and safety 
if he would preceed no further. He refused and 
pushed me away. Then, I struck him and he fell. 
Oh! Florence, Florence, the face which looked up at 
me in reproach was that of our son and I knew it not. 
I know it now; I have seen him again; I have left 


I was 





him there in the vault. Would you like to 
Florence ?” 

“No, no!” said Mary Freeman. 

Then she asked suddenly : 

“ What is your name ?” 

He stared at her with a look of stony wonder for 4 
moment, 

I he at be a low whisper : 

” name! Hush! you must not speak 
here. si have no name.” ee te 

Soon after this the opiate was sent; and Mrs. Free. 
man took charge of the patient. 

He fell off into a deep, refreshing sleep, and in th, 
morning awoke calmer. 

Yet the delusion was still in his mind. 

ary Freeman was still his Florence, 

All that day he talked of old times. 

Sometimes he would speak of Thornton Wood, and 
the churchyard, and then his thoughts would wander 
to Madame Delaume, and the Marquis of Castletoy 
and Granby Saville. : 

Then, again, he would speak of the shipwreck, and 
huddle his head beneath the clothes fearfully, as if to 
shut out the sight of the ‘jagged lightning and tho 
foam-crested waves, ; 

His constant mention of Thornton Wood and the 
dread. scene there enacted—his connected story—his 
evident dread of something—his fear of telling his 
name—all: to conyinee Mary Freeman that tho 
man who was tossing there in the heat of a burning 
fever was the tor of some hideous crime. 

And yet she could not bring herself to betray him; 
she could not bear to think of herself as delivering this 
man up to justice as a murderer, merely on account of 
self-accusations vented in the heat of delirium. 

Only thus far, hewever, her sympathy extended, 

The trial of pursing im was now far too much for 
her, and she shared it as much as possible with her 
mother, who, generally at her request, took the even- 
ing time, when the sick man was more disposed to 
talk of the past. 

When-her turn for watching came, she would go 
into the chamber, look at him, and then creep gently 
into the adjoining room, where she could hear him if 
he moved or required anything. 

The ordeal was too much even for the robust con- 
stitution of Mary Freeman; and as the invalid re- 
covered his strength, she became weak. 

At last, when he had become so far convalescent 
that he was able to rise from his bed and dress him- 
self, and sit in an arm-chair by the fire, she was com- 
pelled to go to the house of a friend and leave him 
to the care of her mother and a stranger. 

His conversation was now at times more collected, 
and he was rational enough to ask Mrs. Freeman if 
she had been paid for her trouble. 

On being auswered in the negative, he took out his 
money, and finding he had fifty sovereigns, gave her tex. 

But these fits of rationality did not last long. 

He would soon relapse into his old way—look round 
the room and ask for Florence. 

“T know you have taken her away,” he would re- 
peat; “she was very kind to me. while she was here; 
and I am quite certain that she would not have leit 
me of her own accord.” . 

One night, about a fortnight after the arrival at 
Mrs. Freeman’s cottage of John Shadow—the reader 
knows by this’ time that the man who drifted in with 
the tide was John Shadow—a storm of snow came 
down upon Folkestone, 

It fell like 2 cloud over the still ocean, and enveloped: 
everything as in a mist. 

It eddied along the thoroughfares, piled itself upon 
doorsteps or window-sills, on roofs and against the 
lamp-posts, making streets and houses, pier and boats 
drawn up on the sands, one mass of white. 

Shadow sat by the fire in his little chamber. 

The room was very still. 

The sick man had been more quiet and reasonable 
that day than for a long time before, and the- 
doctor had pronounced him to be in a fair way to 
recovery. 

The nurse, therefore, considered herself perfectly 
at liberty to take a doze; and was now comfortably 
snoring. ‘ , 

John Shadow, who had been gazing vacantly into- 
the flames for some time, rose, and on tiptoe ap- 
proached the window. 

He gazed at the snow, and shuddered. 

“ White, white, white!” he muttered ; 
cold everywhere, like Harry’s shroud.” __ 

He started round as he spoke, to see if the nurse 
heard hint. 

She slept. . ni bait 

“ She’s fast asleep,” he went on, with a smile, “aud: 
she'won’t hear me. I'll go away. I'll go to 1 es 
ton, and see Harry. He's not dead—they only t 
me 86 to frigliten me.” 

He looked round the room. E 
Hat he had none, norcloak; but in the corner hung 


seo him, 


“white and 





a cloak and a sailor's leather cap. 
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These he took down from the peg, and placed on. 


“Tl go and see old Lusy, toe,” he anoun 7 


he buttoned the coat tightly round his throat. 
forget now, but I know he’s) got a secret of mine; 
and, if he lives, he will betray me, He must-die.” 

‘As he spoke, there was a sound of voices below, and 
then feet ascended the staixs., f 

Shadow’s eyes glared. terribly, though a sickening 
Jook of childish fear overspread his face. 

‘An instinetive dread was upon him that.these new- 
comers were destined to bring evil upon him. 


Suddenly, just as the steps—steps of men,evidently 


—reached a landing, and made a halt there, his wan- 
dering eyes caught sight of the barrel of a pistol 
which hung against the wall, and had previously been 
concealed by the folds of the cloak. 

He leaped towards it, and seized it eagerly. 

It was loaded. : 

“Now they may come,” he said, with a sardonic 
smile—a smile as of old, conveying a world of hate 
.and ferocity, 

Hardly had the words left his lips, when the door 
opened, and Mrs. Freeman entered, followed closely by 
two men. 

Her looks were wild, and she seemed altogether a 
prey to violent agitation. 

“Oh, sir,” she said, not noticing in her perturba- 
tion that her guest had. her husband’s hat and cloak 
on; “Oh, sir, these gentlemen say that they have 
come from London to find you, and that your name's 
Shadow.” 

He put his finger on his lip. 

“Hush !” he whispered, so loudly, however, that 
all heard him, “ hush} Do not mention that name!” 

The men looked from one to the other. 

“Ts this sham ? ” said one. 

“ T don’t think it,” returned the other; “ but whe- 
ther it is or not, it’s no matter.. Mad or sane, we must 
‘take him.” ; 

“Right you are, Loresby!” said the first speaker, 
who indulged in the name of Smith. 

He advanced towards Shadow. 

“ Sir,” he said, “ we are officers of justice, and we 
have a warrant for your arrest.” 

“ For what ? ” 

“ For forgery!” 


A gleam of intelligence for a moment passed across | 


the face of John Shadow, and then sinking his voice 
to a whisper, he said: 

“Don’t let Florence hear you. Where is she? ” 

The man turned to Mrs. Freeman. 

“ He is talking something about a girl named Flo- 
tence. Do you know what he means 2?” 

“Florence is my wife; they've taken her away from 
me,” continued Shadow. ‘I will come with you; 
perhaps we can find her.” 

“ This is easier work than I expected, Smith,” said 
Loresby. ‘“ Come, sir, we are ready.” 

Shadow pressed his hand to his brow, asif trying to 
recollect something; then he gazed. wistfully at the 
widow, and seemed to be imploring her protection. 

But he appeared at last to realize the fact that 
he must go with the men, and holding out his hand 
to Mrs. Freeman, said “good-bye,” and turning to 
the officers, exclaimed, with a kind of painful 
dignity : 

“Gentlemen, I am ready.” 

The officers led the way down the stairs, and thé 
prisoner followed. 

He stopped when the door closed on them. 

“ Where are we going ?.” he asked. 

“To London.” 

“To London! What for? ” 

“We are going to deliver you over to the hands of 
justice, as ordered.” 

“ How are we going?” 

“ by train.” 


A smile, which they did not observe, crossed his | 


‘face. 

“ All right,” he said. “I’m ready.” 

They reached the station; the officers took tickets 

for three, and they entered the carriage together. 

The train moved off. 

There was no one in the carriage but the officers 

and their prisoner, 

a ohn Shadow opened the window and looked 
ean 

The snow still descended, and the train left a 

track upon the white pathway. 

The prisoner saw that on the edges of the embank- 

ments, and down their sides, and at the bottom more 
“especially, the frozen flakes lay thickly. 

Smith whispered to Loresby. 

“I tell you what, Loresby,” he said, “you must 

look harp, or he will give us the slip,” 

Loresby, who sat nearest to Shadow, touched him 
*0n the arm, 

“I say, my friend,” he cried, “ you may find it very 
‘warm, but I assure you, no one else does. Would you 
‘mind closing that window?” 

Jolin Shadew turned to him with a cunning smile, 


| Loresby shook his head. 


“% You think I want to escape,” he said. “If I had 
wanted to escape, I should have done so before this. 
No--no. My head-is hot; let me have the window 
we Sit the other end of the carriage if you don’t 

ike it.” : 


The train was an express. 


There seemed little chance of a prisoner escaping. 
‘i # i ain’t likely he’ll want to break his neck,” said 
mith. 


“T don’t know, they’re rum uns, these mad people ; 
there's no accounting fer what they do.” 

As he was delivering himself of this extremely 
philosophical speech they were passing through a 
station. 

Then came atunnel; then a cutting, and then the 
twinkling of lights below them showed that the 
country had suddenly shelved down again, and that 
they were running along an embankment. 

What happened then was the work of an instant. 

Shadow passed his hand out through the window, 
and tried to open the door. 

The handle was rusty, and it was a matter of diffi- 
culty. 

The officers saw it, and precipitated themselves 
towards their prisoner. 

It was too late. 

The door swung open, and John Shadow and Heury 
Smith fell out, and rolled over and over, down an em- 
bankment. 

Over—over—over! down the soft snowy decline, 
into the softer mass beneath. 

Once there, they rose, the officer still grasping his 
prisoner. 

“ Come now,” he said, “ this is a pretty trick. Well, 
well, never trust mad people. As Loresby says: 
‘there’s no accounting for what they do.’ Now, my 
man, as you've jumped out of the train, be thankful 
| you have not broken your neck and come quietly with 

me.” 
| John Shadow gazed at him with fierce eyes that 
| gleamed through the darkness. 

“ Unhand me!” he cried, “death is in my power— 
release me ! ” 

The officer was a brave man. 

“T will not release you,” he cried; “you are my 
prisoner, my duty forbids me to think of such a 
thing.” 

“ It will be the worse for you,” said Shadow, draw- 
ing out his pistol, “ if you do not unhand me you will 
die!” 

The man trembled. 

On one side was imminent danger, on the other 








expulsion from his employment and consequent | 


misery. 

. T will not betray my trust,” he cried, and sprang 
forward, hoping by a rapid movement to prevent 
Shadow from using’ his weapon. 

He was not quick enough. 

There was a flash, a loud report and the officer 
fell backwards, his life-blood staining the pure white 
of the snow. 

Dowu upon him fell the thick shower, blotting 
out the stains of crime, and covering the body of the 
victim. 

Away'under the hedges, away over the snow-covered 
meadows, away across lanes, went the madman, 
still clutching his pistol and never heeding the 
cold. 

His one thought was to get back as‘speedily as pos- 
sible to Thornton, the very spot from which he had 
so long and so eagerly wished to fly. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
Page.—Sweet maiden, shun me not. I know thee well. 


Sylvia,—Thou art mistaken, sir. We meet but now 
For the first time. My name is one thou knowest 


not; 
I prithee leave me. Old Play. 


Mr. Muppwesy’s establishment opened, as an- 
nounced, on Boxing-night. 

Among the cempany was now included Cicely 
Crowe. 

Starving and flying from her enomies, as she justly 
regarded tliose who sought to capture her father, she 
at once bethought herself of putting her singing 
powers to good account, and for a time concealing 
herself among Muddleby’s company. 

Here, however, at Burnley Bridge, it would have 
been sheer madness to show herself: she would be 
recognized by every one who came over from Thorn- 
ton to Burnley fair. 

Though making an ‘arrangement, therefore, with 
| Muddleby, she at once gave him to understand that 
; she could not commence her singing until they reached 
another town. 

The actor was naturally good-natured, but this 





‘would have been rather beyond even his powers 
| of benevolence had not Granby Saville come to the 
| Fescue, 


“My dear Mr. Muddleby,” he said, “I have a little 
money, and can afford, therefore, for a time to give 
you my services for nothing. So, if you will board 
these people and keep them out of the way (which 
seems their principal object) I will not ask you to 
pay me anything until we move away io anether 
quarter.” 

So it was arranged. 

The explanation which Burnett Crowe gave to 
Granby Saville was very short, and far from explicit. 

He said he was flying from enemies, but why they 
were his enemies, or who they were, he did not say. 

His name, he said, was William Rushfield—that of 
his daughter, Ellen; but how they had lived, or how 
Ellen had acquired so perfect a mastery over her voice, 
he never once hinted. 

Under other circumstances, this explanation would 
have been far from satisfactory; but even had it not 
been that he himself was under a cloud, the beauty 
and purity of Cicely Crowe would have been sufficient 
to induce him to waive any very explicit history. 

Had Crowe, for one moment, imagined how inti- 
mately their fates were linked—how the enemy of the 
one was the enemy of the other—he would have at 
once opened his heart to him, and received a similar 
confidence in return. 

But for a time, of course, as they mistrusted every 
one—they mistrusted one another. 

The neighbourhood of Burnley Bridge was the most 
dangerous they could well have selected, more espe- 
cially at this time. 

The marquis and his entire establis!iment had re- 
turned to Milton Hall, bringing with them as a visitor 
Clara Mansfield, whose mother and sister still remained 
in London. 

Granby Saville, therefore, as well as Burnett Crowe 
and his daughter, stood in imminent fear of detection. 

Clara Mansfield was the last person whom Granby 
desired to see. 

Fearing lest Marston Grey’s story might be too 
true, he was endeavouring by strenuous efforts to 
drive her image from his heart. 

In vain! 

If he could have imagined her to himself standing 
on the edge of the cliff and hurling Gabriel Desney 
to his fearful doom, he could at once have discarded 
her image for ever. 

But he could not. 

Fair, beautiful, childlike in her purity he had always 
regarded her. 

He knew her now to be far different; he knew her 
as the wife of another, discarded on a charge of un- 
faithfulness. 

But even when aware of this he could not help 
pitying her—could not help believing that there must 
be some terrible mistake, and that Gabriel Desney 
met his death by misadventure, as the coroner’s jury 
had said. 

The idol having fallen, he imagined it to be im- 
possible ever to love again. 

He had thought that the future would be a desert 
—a blank in which the loss of love would be made up 
by the gain of wordly honours. 

He was wrong. 

‘Time heals all wounds. 

Fortune had provided for him another destiny, good 
or bad as it mighit be, 

So on Boxing-night the “ Theatre Royal,” as it was 
called on the huge bill before mentioned, opened with 
the utmost éclat. 

Had Muddleby but known that among the un- 
performing company was the great singer, Constantia 
Ervelli, how immeasurably would that bill have been 
increased. 

As it was, the bill of fare provided was sufficient to 
draw a large audience twice during the evening, in 





spite of the various attractions of the strollers, who 
had gathered near them on the green, “in conse- 

quence,” as Mr. Muddleby expressed it, with an indig- 
| nant wave of the hand, “ in consequence of their vile 
spirit of opposition.” 

All round were collected by this evening—jugglers, 
Punch-and-Judy men, dancing dogs and performing 
monkeys, each occupying their separate tent, booth, or 
wheeled-house. 

But the great attraction was the Theatre Royal. 

A nautical drama seems to draw everywhere, and 
to give entire satisfaction, no matter how bad it is. 

So, amid broadsword combats, aud blue-fire, and a 
hundred other things—one incident having no par- 
ticular connection with any other—the time passed 
merrily enough, and the curtain fellon the second 
performance amid rapturous applause. 

During the entertainment, a man—a young man— 
had stood at the side of the small auditerium, and, 
though apparently paying great attention to the 
various mishaps through which nautical heroes are 
supposed inevitably to pass, his eyes ever and amon 
wandered about, as if in search of someone. 

He was wrapped ina cloak, so that it was im 





te observe the details of his dress; Lut his air and 
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manner altogether seemed to imply that he belonged to | master at Thornton, he might for a short time have 


the higher classes of society. 

Do not imagine, gentle reader, that I intend to imply 
anything about aristocratic blood, and such like nou- 
sense. Novelists are too fond of attributing to breed 
what should be attributed to culture. 

Of two animals, the peasant and the gentleman, 
the one is only distinguished from the other by educa- 
tion. 

Education cannot give mind, but it rouses latent 
energies. 

Eduvation levels all distinctions, and is therefore the 
most formidable adversary of tyranny. q 

This young man, possessed as he was of an aris- 
tocratic manner, was not endowed with any peculiar 
appearance of mental power. 

His features were weak and effeminate, and he had 
altogether the look of one who is strongly impressed 
with an idea of what no one else can see—his own 
personal beauty. 

Whoever it was that he sought, it was quite evident 
he was disappointed, for when the second performance 
was over, le lingered a few moments, gazed anxiously 
round the audience and at the stage, and then, leaving 
the booth, mingled with the crowd. 

Impelled by a natural but fatal curiosity, Cicely 
Crowe obtained from her father permission to go out 
with Muddleby and Saville, and look round the 
booths. 

She muffled herself up so completely, that she fan- 
cied herself unrecognizable, and, accompanied by her 
two champions, sallied forth. 

The crowd was beginning to thin, but even then 
the confined space was thronged with people. 

When they had been out about a quarter of an 


succeeded in dazzling her by his position. But even 
then, he would never have succeeded in making her 
anything. but bis wife. 

‘““Mr. Conyers,” she said firmly, “ you have dis- 
covered my secret. To your honour commit it. If 
you betray to » single person, the fact of my being 
here, you will.destroy both my father and myself.” 

Reginald pressed her hand warmly. 

A cold, trembling hand it was. , 

“ Fear not,” he said passionately, “you may trust 
in me. I will never betray your secret.” 

He would have said more, 

Cicely stopped him. 

‘“‘ Let me finish what I have to say, Mr. Conyers,” 
she said, *‘ you can never be anything to me but a 
friend. Poor, friendless as I am, I'can never aspire to 
be your wife; and, therefore, it is an insult to me to 
be asked to listen to your words.” 

Reginald was surprised. 

His weak mind was incapable of comprehending true 
female virtue. 

* Poor, friendless you shall no longer be,” he cried, 
“my dear girl, confide in me. Tell me what is your 
secret. Is your father in want of money ?—my for- 
tune shall be at your disposal.” 

Cicely’s cheeks crimsoned. 

Her heart beat violently. 

She had often thought of this man. 

Never with love, but often in hope she had dreamed 
of him. 

Now she was disenchanted. 

“ Let me go, sir!” she cried. 

He felt battled, and became angry. 

He leaned over her, 





hour, there was a rush of persons to one spot. 

A man, who had been indulging in a variety of in- | 
toxicating drinks, and whose brain was suiliciently | 
muddled to render him intensely uncomfortable to | 
himself and disagreeable to others, had been pitched | 
out of a booth where he had paid his twopence, and ; 
was now taking his twopeunyworth out of the 
“ manager.” 

A fight of any kind will attract a crowd, more es- 
pecially at a fair, and in the rush consequent upon | 
this temporary sensation, Cicely Crowe found herself , 
suddenly whirled away from her companions. 

She was pushed hither and thither, and would 
doubtless have been insulted by two or three fellows | 
who had commenced laughing at her, had not a gen- | 
tleman rushed forward, extricated her, and drawn her 
away to an open space. 

It was the gentleman who had watched with such 
apparent interest the performance at the Theatre 
Royal. 

n the moment he was taking her from out the 
crewd, the wrapper had been displaced from her 
head, and she had disclosed to his eyes her pretty, 
startled face. 

A smile wreathed itself over his features. 

“ Don’t you know me, Cicely?” he said; “ yousee I 
remember you! ” 

The girl trembled. 

“My name is not Cicely,” she cried, “but Ellen; 
and I do not know you.” 

The gentleman laughed. 

“Why, what has come to you?” he said; ‘“ why do 
you deny your pame? You know me, do younot? I 
am Reginald Conyers, and you met me up at Milton 
Hall. I saw you that day when you went to London, 
but I had some one with me, and could not speak.” 

“ Indeed, sir; you are making a mistake,” returned 
Cicely, “my name is Ellen Rushford. Please let me 
go away.” 

Reginald had drawn her to a spot where there were 
no lights, and where, therefore, her friends would not 
see her, 

He held her two hands in his as in a vice, and she 
could not escape. 

He was fairly puzzled. 

Why did she thus deny her name ? 

He was certain that it was she—her face once seen 
‘was not to be forgotten. 

What could be the meaning of her change of cha- 
racter ? 

“ Cicely,” he said in a voice of assumed tenderness 
and concern, “‘ you are acting a most unkind part. If 
you desire to conceal your real name do so. I have 
no wish to penetrate your secret or to betray you. But 
T have long wished to meet you. I have thought of 
you ever since the moment when we first met at Milton 
Hall. Ihave sought for you in London in vain. 
Once, when I was at the Opera, I fancied I recog- 
nized your beautiful face in that of Constantia, Er- 
vellit the famous singer. But I inquired, and found I 
waswrong. Now, I have met you, do not send me 
away without a kind word, because it may be a last 
opportunity of speaking with you.” 

Reginald Conyers for once failed in his object. 

Had he succeeded in obtaining interviews with her, 





when she was simply the daughter of the poor school- | of that knowledge. 


His hot breath fanned her cheek, and the hoarse voice 
he spoke in told of his intense rage. 

‘“« Remember,” he cried, “ it is unsafe to spurn me. I 
have your secret and can betray you. Promise to 
meet me again, and I swear not to reveal to anyone 
that I have seen you.” 

She struggled violently. 

“ Coward, base coward,” she cried, “ unhand me— 
help, help!” 

Hardly had the words left her lips, when a strong 
hand seized Reginnld Conyers by the neck and 
flung lim aside, while an arm encircled Cicely’s 
waist. 

Granby Saville, and the son of Isabel Conyers stood 
face to face! 

(To be continued) 





SIBYL’S CLIFF. 
i eieaneeni _cilnEnenEEee 
CHAPTER XVIIL 
CLEARING UP. 


Wuen suspicion is awakened, it is extraordinary 
with what rapidity the apprehension becomes quick- 
ened, and how the smallest circumstance is noted with 
a degree of attention, to which in no other aspect of 
the mind it would be entitled. 

Whilst Sir George, Adriana, and Mrs. Bell were 
now all alike perfectly convinced of the direful treach- 
ery which the simulated piety of Rashleigh had, to a 
large extent, enabled him to conceal, that consummate 
dissembler had of late, begun to feel that his situation 
at the manor, was begirt with associations of a much 
more painful, yet unaccountable kind than they had 
ever been, since the fatal night when his cousin 
Arthur was precipitated from Sibyl’s Cliff. He himself 
was restless and strangely unsettled in his conduct; 
and when his proffered hand was rejected by Miss 
Lovelace, the spirit within him began to be more than 
usually troubled, although he generally preserved 
suflicient control over his outward demeanour, to dis- 
cover no signs of the evil that was, passing within. 
Strong as his passions were, wicked and detestable as 
were the schemes of his ambition, inscrutably deep and 
dire as were the machinations of his mind, he had nerve 
sufficiently powerful to hold them all.in check and in 
secresy, from the scrutiny, however keen, of any one 
with whom he came in contact, The years that had 
swept over his head since the perpetration of his.crime, 
it might reasonably be supposed, had tended to lull to 
rest the more violent twitchings of the smal] modicum 
of conscience, of which he was possessed; but he had 
for some time past suffered an intensely gnawing 
kind of annoyance, by the receipt of several, threaten- 
ing missives which, at but short interyals, had arrived 
to his address from the French capital. ' 

“ Yes,” said he to himself, one evening, as he sat 
alone, in the shadowy gloom of his own.room; “ yes, 
there is but one being in this, world, who has the 
knowledge—alas, mayhap the fatal knowledge. of 
my crime!” He paused, and. his brow. deepened in 
darkness, as he resolved in his tortuous and demoniac 





we 

“He may, and he may not!” he continued, « but 
prevent such a possibility, it would be no more thes 
an act of selfish, and therefore justifiable prudese 
put it out of his power.” p 

He had proceeded thus far when a gentle knock at 
the door roused him from his soliloquy, and tho 
vant put inte his hand-another letter. ai 
m “ Candles, Mary,” he said to the girl as she Was re- 

ring. 

The anxious mind of Rashleigh, howey 
not allow him'to wait for the lights, but fever = 
to go to the window, and endeavuur to read the post- 
mark, and have his mind immediately satistied v1, 
the quarter whence the letter had come. He with 
very little diffioulty, was enabled to discover that it 
was from Paris; which, when he found, he silently 
but ferociously ground his teeth, as a murierous 
thought passed through his brain. 

“From that fellow again,” so ran his thoughts while 
waiting for the lights. * He has had first five lin tred 
then three hundred, and since, hundreds over ay over 
again, and yet he is not satisfied. If this is to coy- 
tinue, it is he, and’ riot I, that will reap the beneiit of 
my crime, by enjoying the receipts of Oakland 
Manor.” 


Candles were now brought, and when the servant 
had retired, and left Rashleigh to the solitary aud 
| gloomy involutions of his own snaky thoughts, he 
| hastily tore open the letter, and read as follows: 

* Paris, 

“Sir Rasuieicu,—This is the fifth time that [have 
written you during the last five weeks, and have re- 
ceived no reply. As Iam completely run ashore, and 
have no resources whatever, of course I look to you 
to supply me as formerly. T will take no denial. You 
know me, and I know you, therefore you liad better be 
speedily generous, or take the consequences, Write 
as you did before, at Napoleon Bruno's. 

“ Hiram.” 

Cool and imperturbable as Sir Rashleigh usually 
was, a slight- tremor agitated his frame when |e 
read this brief note from the very man of whom he 
had been thinking when it was put into his hand. 

“Am I to be thus continually tortured by this 
villain ?” he exclaimed, in a low, but powerfully agi- 
tated voice. “Am I to suffer all the days of my lifo 
here, this tenfold more than slavish thraldom; this 
horrid fear that mocks my firmness, enfeebles my 
resoives, and crushes every energy I have? Five 
years and more has it now been endured, but soon 
must cease! ” 

So saying, he tore the missive into minute pieces, 
and consuming them at the flame of one of the candles, 
threw the ashes into the fireplace. Had he been equally 
prudent five years ago, shortly after he stained his 
hands with blood, he would now have stood on safer 


ground. 

Whilst Rashleigh was thus meditating and solilo- 
quising in one part of Oakland Manor, Sir George and 
the beautiful, though deeply afflicted, Adriana, were 
lowly conversing by themselves in another. As yet, 
there had been no intimation of any kind given to 
Rashleigh of the nature of the discovery which already 
had been made in the mansion. The face of Mrs. Bell 
had assumed nothing unusual in it ; at least, so far as 
to attract any very marked degree of notice; and Sir 
George and Adriana, under the plea of indisposition, 
confined themselves mostly to their own apartments, 
or took the opportunity of being together when 
Rashleigh—now the object of both their terror and 
their hate—was out riding, or so engaged as not likely 
to interrupt them. 

“Would that you had known of Oakland when 
you found that Arthur did not return!” said Sir 
George. 

“Yes; would that I had,” replied Miss Lovelace, 
“but fearing that I might not have been well re- 
ceived, and desired by my dear husband, Artliur, to re- 
main in the village with our little boy until he found 
what was his own reception, and what mine was likely 
to be, he perhaps thought it better that I should stay 
where I was till he should return.” 

“But when he did not return ——” 

“ No, and when he did not return I might have made 
up my mind to come to Oakland, let the consequences be 
what they might ; but just then, I received that dread- 
ful letter, which announced his cruel, his remorseless, 23 
I then thought, abandonment of me and my boy, which 
so completely prostrated every energy of my soul as 
to render me utterly incapable of any action what- 
ever.” : 
“Tt was a heartless, an inhuman letter,” coincided 
Sir George, and added, “ My poor Arthur would never 
have penned such a thing.” ‘ 
“No!” cried Miss Lovelace, “he was above decei*. 
and of all men, the most honourable, noble, kind av’ 
affectionate!” and a flood of tears confirmed the Sl:.- 
cerity of this testimony to the caaracter of the son of 
Sir George. 





mind the probabilities of this person making a bad use 





“Yes, yes, ves!” faltered Sir George, in a low 
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— 
yoice. “ Would I had seen him with the same eyes 
as you did!” he exclaimed, as the large drops chased 
gach other down the lines of his furrowed cheeks. 

The sympathy in the affections of these two, here 
caused a considerable pause in their conversation ; but 
gir George now hastily turned the subject from the 
father to the son, and inquired what she then did 
with little Arthur, upon whom he already began to 
Jook as the prop and stay of the old name and Manor 
of Oakland. 

“The people of the house, though poor, were very 
kind, and careful of us both ; and when I recovered, I 
determined to leave the village as soon as possible. 
Altheugh I had still some lingering doubts as to the 
letter which I received being from my husband, I 
finally came to the conclusion that if it was not from 
him, it must bave been from some one of his family, 
who had written it either at his direction or with his 
sanction, and as I was so shocked by its contents, I 
iried to banish it from my thoughts, rather than dwell 
upon it. The anguish it has caused me, from first to 
last, has been so extreme as to be altogether indescrib- 
able, and I have often thought that, rather than endure it 
again, I would choose to live among the most untutored 
savages, Where pen, ink, and paper were altogether 
unknown, than with every luxury, among the most 
civilized people in the world!” 

“ Now, my dear Adriana,” said Sir George, ‘“‘ may I 
ask what induced you to change your name, and as- 
sume the address or title of a Miss, when, to all in- 
tents and purposes, you were a married lady ? ” 

4“ My inducement to do that was this, Sir George. I 
was still young, and as my education and talents were 
such as several well-meaning friends thought would 
be likely to meet with success upon the stage, it was 
deemed advisable that such an attempt should be 
made. As, however, it was not very likely the quali- 
fications of a mere novice, however great these might 
be, were such as would attract favourable notice in 
any of the metropolitan theatres, a provincial manager 
was applied to, and I made my first appearance in 
Rochester. There I remained for some time, studying 
hard, taking a wide ré/e of characters, and gradually 
gaining upon the favour ef the public. After playing 
in various towns, before large audiences, for three 
years, I was intreduced to the London boards, where 
I am happy to say that the expectations of my friends 
were amply realized, and, I suppose I must add, my 
success far more than commensurate with my merits.” 

“Nay, say not so, my dear Adriana,” said Sir 
George, with a gentle, approving smile. “ It requires 
but a slight degree of sagacity to perceive that your 
histrionic qualitications are of no mean order. Hav- 
ing resolved to, take to the stage, you determined 
to change your name; but had or have you any 
penchant for the theatre yourself? ” 

“None, Sir George—none whatever. Because I 
had no means beyond the sum enclosed in the sup- 
posed letter from Arthur, and because I had no re- 
source when that was gone; and, moreover, because it 
was my pride to maintain myself and» my abandoned 
boy in independence, I had little hesitation in adopting 
a profession which all my friends believed the readiest, 
and the most certain to enable me to do this,” returned 
Adriana. 

“ And where is little Arthur, now.” 

“At a boarding-school in the neighbourhood of 
London.” 

“I wish he were here,” sighed Sir George. 

At that moment Mrs. Bell entered the apartment, 
making a very slight apology for the intrusion, but as 
she was by far the most important personage in the 
household, scarcely excepting Sir George himself, she 
eonsidered that it was the next thing to an impossi- 
bility for her to make her appearance in any place or 
at any time out of order, within the precincts of Oak- 
land Manor. On the present occasion, it was evident 
she had something om her mind. Her face was more, 
much more than usually'red; her eyes much more 
than usually dark and fiery, whilst her lips were 
pressed so tightly together, that they seemed as if they 
had veen glued, and that a single mouthful of tea— 
her fivourite beverage—would never again be suf- 
fered to pass them during her sublunary existence. 
Sir George, from long acquaintance, perceived at a 
glance that something was wrong, but made no in- 
quiry, patiently leaving it to Mrs, Bell herself to be the 
first to enter upon the cause of her own grievances. 

“It's coming out, Sir George. It will come out, 
and that before long, Miss Lovelace, or my mother 
never bore me and called me Betsy Bell?” was her 
first expression, as she unceremoniously reached a 
chair to herself, and sat down between Sir George and 
ea each of whom occupied a side of the fire- 
place. 

“ What is coming out ? ” inquired Sir George, with 
evident curiosity. 

“The whole of the wickedness,” cried Mrs. Bell, ‘at 
the same time elevating her hands twelve inches above 
her knees, upon which she had placed her palms to 
test, 


“If that is the case, let it not be in the presence of 
Adriana and my-———” 

At that instant a tremendous knock was heard at 
the hall-door, which, resounding through the house, 
reverberated from every corridor in the mansion, and 
would have even startled the spiders in the corners 
of their webs had there been any there. 

The importance ef this summons demands another 
chapter. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
THE REUNION. 


Tue thundering knock which had awakened the 
echoes of Oakland Manor House, did not receive so 
rapid an answer af would even an ordinary summons, 
from the delay it occasioned by the start which it gave 
to those whose duty it was to open the door. The 
state of Mrs. Bell's feelings, however, had caused 
some doubts in her curiously speculative mind, 
whether such a summons was not ominous of some- 
thing—that is, of some kind of news of which she 
should be the very first to be apprized. Accordingly, 
she immediately left the presence of Sir George and 
Adriana, and hastened into the hall, where she arrived, 
just as the outer door had been epened by one of the 
servants. 

“Ts Mrs. Bell in? ” 

“Yes, sir,” said the servant; and, as Mrs. Bell 
heard her name mentioned, she hastily withdrew into 
an adjoining room, and waited till the stranger was 
ushered into the usual waiting-apartment, into which 
casual visitors were ushered on ordinary occasions. 

This preliminary part of business having been duly 
performed, and the stranger quietly resting himself in 
a large hair-bottomed chair, Mrs. Bell beckoned the 
servant to her presence as she was passing the room 
where she had been awaiting the admission of the 
stranger within the walls of Oakland. 

“Who is it Mary?” was her eager interrogatory. 

“*T don’t know ma’am. He was never here before,” 
said Mary. 

“What is he like?” 

“He is a tall gentleman.” 

“Dark or fair? ” 

“Dark, I should say.” 

“ A common man?” 

“‘No—yes—no; not exactly common-looking, for 
he has got a roll of black hair between his nose and his 
upper lip.” 

“Is he well dressed?” 

“ Middling, after a certain fashion.” 

“What has he on ?” 

“ A blue coat, and a light waistcoat, but I did not 
notice what was the colour of his trousers,” 

“ And he has never been here before ? ” 

“No, never; at least since I have been in the 
house.” 

“ Well, I shall see who he is,” concluded Mrs. Bell, 
who had thus been questioning the servant, simply by 
way of taking a slight preparatory exercise to calm 
her feelings before she made her appearance in the 
presence of the stranger. 

Having now reduced her feelings to the state of 
quiet and control, which would enable her to act with 
the discretion of a matronly and experienced house- 
keeper wnder the pressure of almost any emergency, 
she traversed the lobby and entered the waiting-room. 
The moment the door opened, the gentleman rose from 
his seat, and making a slight and rapid bow, crossed the 
apartment to meet her, at *1e same time recognizing 
his kind old friend, by mentioning her name. The 
sound of the voice was enough. 

“ Arthur!” she exclaimed, in a deep and scarcely 
audible tone, and sank in the arms of the heir of Oak- 
land Manor. 

The first inipulse of the stranger, for we must yet 
call him so, was to seize the bell-rope, and summon 
to his assistance some one to minister to the momen- 
tary requirements of Mrs. Bell in the fainting con- 


| dition into which she had already nearly fallen. But 
| she fortunately elung to him in such a manner as to 


prevent his reaching it, until such time as she began 
to recover. ‘Then she bade him to preserve the ut- 
most silence for the present, and throwing her hands 
in the air as she locked her fingers together, while she 
gazed upon his face, tears, like the rain-drops, fell 
without measure, ‘as a thousand recollections of former 
days rushed upon her with the rapidity of lightning. 

Was it joy, or was it grief, or a mixture of both 
passions, that had so'completely overcome her usually 
quiet and self-possessed demeanour ? » Where was that 
perfect self-control of which she had always thought 
she was such a complete mistress! The artificial per- 
formance of the mere actor was for the present en- 
tirely gone, and Nature had entered upon the stage to 
play her patt. 

From the variety of emotions which had agitated 
Mrs. Bell, she had as yet been unable to speak to 
Arthur upon any of the terrible events with which 





his still young Jife had been so wonderfully con- 


; but me. 


nected; and now she merely intimated to him that it 
was necessary that his arrival at Oakland Manor 
should be concealed from Sir George, “as, well,” said 
she, as she put the tips! of her fingers to her lips, and 
remained fer a few moments in silent thought, “as well 
as from one who for the present moment must be 
nameless.” 

“Ts my father well?” asked Arthur. 

“Oh, yes! and will be overjoyed to see his dear son 
onee again.” 

“ Not more than I shall be to see him.” 

“No, I dare say not, my dear Arthur; but this is 
not the moment for us to be found conversing here. 
We must retire somewhere else, where there will be 
greater security from interruption, and I would add 
detection, from “ 

“ Rashleigh!” 

“ Yes, Arthur.” 

“Oh, that cold-hearted, callous, snaky-minded 
villain.” 

“ Hush!” interrupted Mrs. Bell, and observing in a 
half-whisper that ‘even walls have ears,” desired him 
to go with her to her own room, into which no one was 
permitted to enter, on any pretence whatever, without 
due intimation. 

When they had arrived here, and got themselves 
comfortably seated before the fire, a gentle knock came 
to the door, which Mrs, Bell opened about six inches, 
and was told that Sir George wished to see her for a 
few moments. 

“T will be with him directly,” said Mrs. Bell, and 
shut the door. 

“Now, Mr. Arthur, what is to be done.? ” said she, 
returning joyfully to where he was sitting, and anx- 
iously analyzing the features of his face with un- 
feigned delight. 

“ See my father!” said Arthur. 

“Yes; but first you shall refresh yourself with a 
glass of wine and a piece of cake, whilst I go to see 
what it is he wants with me. Oh! Arthur, I have so 
much to tell you! I do not know when I shall get to 
the end of it. The story is so long, and so full of 
trouble. But never mind it now. There is the wine— 
both port andsherry—and there is the cake ; andif you 
will be making yourself as comfortable as you can, I 
shall be with youas soon asI can. Meanwhile, we 
must make you safe here; therefore, you must, during 
my absence, lock yourself in, and allow no one to enter 
There is the key, and you must not go near 
the window, lest some of the servants see you, Mr. 
Arthur, and what would be said, if Mrs. Bell was 
known to have at all, moustachioed gentleman locked 
up in secresy in her own apartment ? ” 

With these words, spoken with a heavy heart that 
would, if it could, be light and joyful, she hastened to 
answer the call of Sir George. 

“ Well, Mrs. Bell, I was wishing to know who the 
gentleman is that knocked so loud at the door, and 
whether he has any business with me.” 

“ No, Sir George; he is a friend of mine, who, after 
a long absence, has called to see me.” 

“ Oh! nobody in particular, then ? ” 

“ Well—yes—no—well—yes, Sir George, it is some- 
body particular; very particular; and the sooner you 
know his business the better, Could I, therefore, 
speak with you a few minutes in the other room?” 
said Mrs. Bell, scarcely knowing how to introduce the 
intelligence of Arthur’s return, for fear that it might 
agitate her old master; whom she loved aud revered 
with all her heart and soul. 

** Certainly! ” said Sir George ; “ but I suppose the 
business is not of such a nature but Adriana might 
hear it as well as myself?” 

“Oh, no; but the gentleman wishes to see you him- 
self.” 

“Oh! that is another thing; but really, Mrs. Bell, I 
am ia no fitting humour to talk to anybody to-day 
upon business,” said Sir George. “Could he not put 
it off to another day; or could he not transact it with 
you, or communicate with me by note ? for I am indis- 
posed and cannot well see any stranger.” 

“I’m sure that cannot bé done, Sir George; and I 
am also sure it will give you a little variety and, per- 
haps, relief to talk to some one for a short time ! ” coun- 
selled Mrs. Bell. 

“T think so, too, Mrs. Bell!” interposed Adriana, 
and Sir George left the room with Mrs. Bell, saying to 
Adriana that he would soon return. 

Great was the agitation of Mrs, Bell, as she led the 
way into an apartment which was very seldom occu- 
pied, and which was, therefore, generally safe from in- 
trusion. Here she gavea chair to Sir George, and 
having resolved to introduce her subject circumspectly, 
she determined to assume the happiest countenance she 
could command, in order that she might, at once, allay 
any misgivings Sir George might have as to the nature 
of the business of which he supposed her about to 
speak. 

“Now, Sir George!” said she; “I did not get my 
speech finished before that terrible knock came to the 
door—a knock that seemed to shake the house from 
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top to bottom, and such a one as the arm of a giant 
might be expected to give, rather than that of an ordi- 
nary man.” 

“Indeed it was a terrible knock!” said Sir 
George. 

“Yes, indeed! It was not like the knock of a 
robber, or a traitor, or of any one whose every action, 
whether good or bad, would seem to be done by 
stealth.” 

“No, it was not! ” coincided the baronet, and asked 
who gave it? 

“ An old friend, whom you shall now see.” 

The sprightly manner, the smiling countenance, 
and the cheerful voice, attuned to enliven the heart, 
and prepare it for the reception of good news, had 
raised tlie spirits of Sir George to the very state which 
Mrs. Bell desired, and losing no time, she asked him 
tocome with her to her own apartment, where, she 
said, he must be prepared to meet with a long-lost 
friend. ‘ 

“T shall be happy to see him,” observed Sir 
George, as he paced the corridor with the house- 
keeper. 

“ Yes, I know you will ; and in order that you might 
be sure to see him before anyone else, and that you 
might have him in as quiet a place as Oakland can 
give, and that he himself might not run away, I have 
locked him up ” 

“Locked him up, Mrs. Bell!” cried Sir George, in 
amazement, and began to think it was some purchase 
she had made in the shape of a lap-dog, a guinea-pig, 
or, perhaps, a monkey, for it was the last thing to 
enter the mind of the baronet, that the prudent Mrs. 
Bell would lock a man up in her own chamber. 

By this time they were at the door. 

“Now, are you prepared to see my prisoner?” 
asked Mrs. Bell, smiling before she undid the lock. 

“Tam,” said Sir George, returning the smile. 

“ Then enter.” 

The door was flung open, and before Sir George 
had more than crossed the threshold, Arthur had him 
in his arms. 

“Who art thou?” exclaimed Sir George, in the 
utmost astonishment. 

“ Thy son! "cried Arthur. 

“My son!” exclaimed Sir George, and tottered to a 
chair, whilst he, with a long convulsive grasp, encircled 
Arthur in his embrace. 

During this scene a perfect stillness pervaded the 
apartment. Noone spoke, Mrs. Bell had retreated 
to a couch, upon which she sank with her bosom 
heaving with contending emotions, whilst Arthur 
hung over his father and rained a flood of tears upon 
his aged form, 

“My son! My son! My Arthur, my Arthur! 
How good is God! How good is God!” was the first 
break in this painful silence—painful on the part of 
all, by the excess of gratitude and joy. 

The old gentleman now raised his head, and wiping 
his eyes, gazed into the pale, but finely expressive 
countenance of his son, and then burst again into a 
rush of tears. 

It was impossible to witness this scene as a disin- 
terested spectator. The chord of every sympathetic 
affection in the human breast must have been struck 
by it, and the heart subdued by its influence. Although 
Mrs. Bell had performed her part equally involuntarily 
as the varts which Sir George and Arthur were now 
perfor.ning, she could not, on the present occasion, re- 
strain a few additional drops from leaping over her 
cheeks, bursting on her bosom, and scattering their 
dewy sparklets over her dress. These, however, 
were soon exhausted, and ‘n order to relieve both 
Sir George and his son, she interposed a kindly 
speech, and so broke the continuous intensity of the 
scene. 

“There is another, you know, Sir George!” she 
said, rising from the couch ; “ who would be happy to 
share our joy over the return of Mr. Arthur.” 

“Yes, yes!” exclaimed Sir George, “she would; 
she would!” and Mrs. Bell immediately left the 
room. 

She had gone but a few steps from the door, when 
she met Miss Lovelace, who, from some preseutiment 
of something about to happen, in which she felt that 
she would be deeply interested, could not sit alone in 
the apartment wherein she had been left, notwith- 
standing the remark that Sir George would so soon 
return to her. Mrs. Bell accordingly asked her to 
enter her own parlour, which she immediately did, and 
for an instant felt herself arrested at the first step from 
the doorway, on beholding the father and son just 

disengaging themselves from the embraces of each 
other. With a lightning-glance her eye scanned the 
figure of the stranger, who, for a moment, did not see 
her ; the pulsations of her heart quickened toan agony 


| a promise both to the living and the dead! ” 


| one bound, reached the spot where he stood, and fell 
upon his neck, 
“My Adriana!” murmured Arthur, overwhelmed 
with emotion, at the same time covering her brow with 
tears and kisses. 
(To be continued.) 
—_ 
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CHAPTER LVL 
‘Tis guilt alone, 
Like brain-sick frenzy in its feverish mood, 
Fills the light air with visionary terrors, 
And shapeless forms of fear. 

Tue gentle and affectionate Mary, like many of our 
readers, perhaps, was at a loss to comprehend the 
motives which had indueed her grandmother for so 
many years to conceal her name and rank alike from 
ber family and the world. 

To her request for an explanation, Lady Briancourt 
had replied only by a look of such unutterableanguish 
and terror, that the poor girl did not venture to resume 
the subject. 

As a last resource, she addressed herself to Caleb 
Brown—or rather to Barnes, as for the future we must 
call him, 

“Tt is a secret,” answered the old man, gravely, 
“which I have no right to reveal—for I am bound by 


“T do not like secresy!” exclaimed the orphan child 
of the unhappy Clara; truth and innocence can have 
nothing to conceal!” 

The old man remained silent. 

“ That horrid man,” she continued, ‘ whose appear- 
ance aunihilated the nerve and self-possession of 
poor grandmamma, appears to hold some power over 
her?” 

“ He thinks he does!” was the reply. 

“ He must! ” exclaimed Mary, in a tone of deep dis- 
tress. “I know her proud and passionate nature too 
well to suppose for an instant she would submit to his 
insolence, bat for some terrible necessity ! You cannot 
tell, Caleb,” she added, “ how this conviction presses 
upon my heart! It has fallen like a dark shadow be- 
tween me and happiness. If it affect her fortune only 
surely she might still defy him: contentment needs so 
little!” 

“ And could you,” replied the aged steward, “ resign 
the prospect of being her heiress, and go to the arms 
of your husband a portionless bride ? ” 

“Freely—gladly!” interrupted the generous-minded 
girl, “for what is wealth compared to the satisfaction 
of meeting the world with an honest brow—of defying 
the finger of scorn—the braud of shame? Charles, I 
feel convinced, would never love me less for being 

or!” 

mm And you will say as much to Lady Briancourt ? ” 

“Tt is my intention!” 

Barnes reflected fur a few minutes. He knew how 
the sensitive spirit of his mistress shrank from the 
atonement she had resolved to make; he feared her 
fortitude at the last moment—for he was powerless to 
influence her otherwise than by advice—a solemn pro- 
mise he. had made to his dead master fettering his 
tongue in silence. 

“Could I but once get her to Broadlands,” he 
thought, “ or to the manor-house, it would be too late 
to retract! Miss Mary,” he said, “ you have known 
me for many years! I have loved you with the 
fidelity of the old house-dog to his master’s child! I 
would willingly die to secure your happiness! You 
do not, cannot, think that I would deceive you?” said 
Barnes. 

“No—oh, no!” exclaimed his youthful mistress, 
extending her little hand, which the speaker raised 
respectfully to his lips ; “I would trust my life to your 
fidelity!” 

“T ask more!” he replied. “I ask you to trust your 
happiness to my prudence! ” 

“My happiness! ” she repeated. 

“Yes!” continued Barnes; “I cannot bear the 
thought that you should sacrifice to the false pride of 
your grandmother that future which promises so fairly 
—barter it to purchase a few years, perhaps months, 
of weak repose! Lady Briancourt, I feel assured, 
will never extort, but she might possibly accept it!” 

The cheek of Mary became pale: her thoughts re- 
verted in an instant to Charles Harland. Was it pos- 
sible, she asked herself, that he would desert her in 
poverty? Her heart rejected the supposition as an in- 
justice to her lover. 

“T have no fear,” she said, with teuching confi- 





of intensity; her billowy bosom hove with the ex- 


tremest agitation; she trembled from head to foot, and | 
when he turned his face upon her, and brought full | 
into her view the noble features by which it was | 
marked, she shrieked, “ My husband!” 


and almost at 





dence, “that Charles Harland will act like Harry 
Sinclair!” 

“Nor I!” observed the old man, in a tone of dee 
conviction ; “ but you must promise me,” he cmtinned, 





proposal from another, no matter how 
reasons, or how terrible the threat held o: 
native?” ° 

“ Another!” exclaimed the orphan, with guy 
“ break the vow my heart almost in childhood 
transfer, like a thing of vilest barter, my faith! yy 
—never! Whate'er betide,” she added, “I may fret 
promise that! ” y Meely 

“The ordeal will be a terrible one!” answered the 
stowed “and, if I mistake not, the moment is at 

From the windows of the library, where they wer, 
sitting, the speaker had seen Sir Phineas Briancour 
alight from his carriage, , 

Mary followed with her eyes the direction of his 
glance, and experienced a sensation of sickness and 
disgust, as she marked the triumphant, insoleut air of 
her cousin. . 

“Surely you do not mean,” she whispered, « ths 

e—— No—no! Poverty, a thousand times—deat}, 
itself—rather than a fate like that! ” ‘ 

A servant entered with the card of Sir Phinesg 
Briancourt, and a message requesting to see Miss 
Stanley. eo 

a looked at Barnes, as if to ask how she should 

reply. 
“You had better see him!” said the old man, in ay 
under-tone—who had his private reasons for wishing 
if possible, to throw Sir Phineas off his guard for: 
few hours. 

Overcume by that peculiar fascination which the tey- 
rible frequently exercises over the strongest mind, the 
young lady assented. To her, suspense of ill was 
| worse than ill confirmed—for doubt destroys mor 
frequently than certainty. Perhaps, too, she tious; 
to obtain the key to the mystery which, like a gather- 
ing thunder-cloud, menaced tie late clear horizon of 
her happiness. 

Py At home!” she answered, and the domestic left 
the library. “Do not leave me!” she added, to ler 
companion, 

“T must, my dear young lady!” replied the old man; 
“in the kindness with which you regard me, you for- 
get that I am only a menial! You must not seem io 
require protection, and above all,” he added, “ remen- 
ber the promise you have made! No compromise with 
your affection to Charles!” 

“ Never—never ! ” repeated Mary. 

As Barnes left the room the baronet entered. Ho 
scowled disdainfully upon the steward, and bade hin 
inform Lady Briancourt that, as soon as he had finished 
his conversation with his cousin, he would see her upon 
business. 

“T will ascertain whether my lady can receive you, 
Sir Phineas!” answered Barnes, in his usual cal 
tone. 

“ Can receive me!” repeated the young man ; “ pool! 
you know that she must receive me, when [ please, 
and where I please! She is not at the holm now—we 
have started the old fox from her lair, as well as ler 
accomplices! Mrs. Graham,” he added, in a sneering 
tone, “is once more Lady Briancourt, and the faithful, 
honest Caleb Brown and Mrs. Williams, Barnes, the 
house-steward, and Sarah Tubby!” 

The cheek of the aged domestic became flushed with 
anger. The feeling, however, lasted but for a moment. 
He was soon calm again. 

“Ts it not true, old rascal?” demanded the baronet. 
“ As true,” was the reply, “as that you are still Sir 
Phineas Briancourt, the grandson of honest Mr. Quirk, 
the lawyer!” 

So saying, Barnes left the room. 

“ Stili Sir Phineas Briancourt!” repeated the baronet, 
“who the deuce else should I be? What did the old 
fool mean by that?” 

The presence of his cousin diverted his attention 
from the ambiguous words of the domestic who had 
so long and faithfully served both his father and grand- 
father, and he attempted to smooth his coarse, vulgar 
features to something like an expression of respect aud 
interest, and his voice to a less harsh and insulting 
tone. 

He wished, if possible, to make a favourable impres- 
sion—for he had, fortunately for her peace of miud aud 
future happiness, no hold upon her. 3 
“T am sorry, my sweet cousin,” he said, advancing 
to the trembling girl, “ that the wicked and inexcus- 
able conduct of our grandmother should sv long have 
kept us strangers to each other.” 

Mary mentally classed it amongst the many acts 
of kindness for which she had to thank her; but 
wisely kept the feeling which inspired the thought to 
herself. = 
“TI am too young and inexperienced in the world, 
she said, “to judge the motives of Lady Briancourt, 
even if I were acquainted with them—which, up to 
the present moment, I am not. To me she has proved 
an affectionate, indulgent parent.” 

“More than she ever did to me!” observed the 
baronet, spitefully. 
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« Offended her!” repeated the young man, bitterly. 
«Why, till last night she never saw me! My father 
was compelled to keep my birth a secret for several 
sears, solely on account of her pride and prejudice. 
She ruled him with a rod of iron; but the rod has 
changed hands now, and she shall feel it.” 

“You know very little of her whom you threaten,” 
observed Mary, with a degree of spirit which as- 
tonished even pce “if you imagine that the threat 

verty can a er, 
a Phineas BY see close towards the chair on 
which the speaker was sitting, and, taking her by the 
hand, whispered or rather hissed into her ear: 

“But the threat of the hangman might!” 

Forsome moments the bewildered girl appeared per- 
fectly unconscious of the terrible import of the words 
which her cousin had uttered: the first sign that she 
comprehended them was a convulsive shudder. 

«J gee that you are shocked ! ” continued the young 
wan, taking a chair beside her ; “and do not wonder 
at it! I was shocked myself when I first heard of the 
discovery Which Mr. Quirk had made.” 

“Discovery!” faltered Mary. 

“Yes, followed by proofs, which are still in his pos- 
session. The fact is, that this affectionate grandmother 
of ours poisoned her husband! It appears she never 
loved him, and had been forced into the marriage by 
her father, old Squire Broadlands. You can under- 
stand now,” he added, “ why she fled from the manor- 
house, dropped her name and title, and shrank from 
society.” 

al overwhelmed by the horrible accusation 
against her grandmother, whichso many circumstances 
seemed to confirm, made one or two ineffectual efforts 
to rise from her chair, but could not—her strength 
had abandoned her. 

“You are fainting!” exclaimed Sir Phineas. “I 
have been too precipitate in my communication ! Lean 
on me!” 

The shudder of disgust with which his support was 
repelled did not escape the observation of the baronet ; 
and he mentally resolved, if ever she became his wife, 
she should repay him with her tears for the humilia- 
tion he had received. 

“Shall I ring for a glass of water ?” he demanded. 

“No, no!” sobbed the unhappy girl, relieved by a 
flood of tears, which succeeded the first sensation of 
faintness; “I shall be better in a few moments—much 
better! God!” she added, clasping her hands toge- 
ther, with an expression of intense agony, “ can this 
be true?” 

Sir Phineas not only declared that it was so, but 
proceeded to repeat the contents of the letter which 
had fallen into the hands of Quirk, written by his 
grandfather a few hours preceding his dissolution, in 
which he distinctly alluded to his being poisoned, and 
accused his wife as being the cause of his death. 

“So good!” sobbed Mary; “so kind and noble as 
her character appeared ! ” 

“All deceit! ” continued her cousin, with an air of 
self-sufficiency. “When women are bad, they are 
much worse than those of our sex! I need not say 
that this discovery has placed me in a painful position 
ae duty to the dead and consideration for the 

iving!” 

“Spare her!” exclaimed the affectionate girl; 
“spare her, as you wish a child of your own to honour 
youin age! Has not remorse been her punishment ? 
Kemember,” she added, “ that the honour of your name 
is implicated ! ” 

F; a is my wish to spare her!” replied the baronet, 
grave! y: 

“Bless you—oh, bless you, for those words! They 
have removed one weight from my heart!” 

“And will you not relieve mine of one? ” demanded 
Sir Phineas, in a tone which he intended to be ex- 
pressive of deep passion, 

Mary raised her eyes to his, and looked as if she did 
hot comprehend the meaning he intended to convey. 

bs You cannot misconceive me!” he said. “The fate 
of Lady Briancourt depends upon you!” 

“Upon me?” 

“I love you!” exclaimed the young man, gazing 
upon her tearful countenance with an expression which: 
brought the blood once more to her pale cheek. “I 
ee you from the moment I first beheld you, before 

knew the tie which existed between us!” 

He should have said, since he knew that she was 

oe Mg of Broadlands, the estate he so long had 
oveted, 
P “Leave me!” repeated his cousin, with a look of 
ill-disguised aversion. ‘ Impossible!” we have 
scarcely met! You know nothing of my character, 
my tastes or feelings! ” 

. But I shall have time to study them!” answered 
a Phineas, with a triumphant air; “and. you shall 
7 me an apt scholar! Our union will join a long- 

ivided family—purchase the safety of your grand- 
Peps whose jointure,” he added, “ large as it is, shall 
dente her; but Broadlands must at once be 

up! 





His listener turned from him with disgust—the mo- | 
tive of his conduct shocked and revolted her: the | 
warning of the house-steward flashed upon her mind, 
and she answered, in a calm but determined tone, that 
the marriage he proposed was impossible. 

“ T love another! ” she said; “have been betrothed 
to him from girlhood! Ihave no heart, nor half a 
heart, togive! Iam not insensible,” she added, with 
an effort, “of the honour you propose—but never can 
be yours!” 

“ In that case,” exclaimed the baronet, in a harsh 
tone, “the old poisoner has inflicted a double injury | 
upon me. She had no right to dispose of your hand | 
without consulting the head of the family. She has 
destroyed my happiness, and I see no reason why I 
should show consideration to her.” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed the horror-stricken girl ; | 
“oh, no, it is too horrible, the honour of your name | 
forbids it!” 

“T mean,” answered Sir Phineas, “exactly what I 
say. The proofs are in the hands of Mr. Quirk, and 
unless you consent to accept me as your husband, 
justice must take its course, on no other condition will | 
he consent to suppress them.” 

Mary was not deceived by the shallow pretence of 
the lawyer holding the fatal papers: the thought of 
her aged grandmother being dragged to trial, and 
perhaps to a shameful death, was madness. Throw- 
ing herself upon her knees, she seized her cousin’s 
hand, and with all the eloquence which terror and 
affection inspires, she implored him to recall his words. 

“Why blight my happiness?” she said; ‘why 
extort from unwilling lips a vow which my heart would 
refuse to sanction, set a huckster’s price upon a gene- 
rous deed? Mercy,” she added, “for the sinner, pity 
for the defenceless.” 

Before the young man could reply to her, Lady | 
Briancourt entered the room. The step of the aged | 
woman was firm, and hermanner as calm and collected 
as it had previously been agitated and humble. No 
sooner did her grand-daughter perceive her than she 
sprang from her suppliant posture, and throwing 
her arms around her, as if to guard her from some 
impending danger, exclaimed: 

“ Do not fear, he will be merciful, or Mary will die, 
die to save you!” 

On one point, at least, the suspicions of Barnes had 
wronged his mistress; whatever her fears for her own 
safety, she would never have accepted the sacrifice of 
the happiness of Mary to secure it. 

Why do I find you,” she said, “upon your knees, 
Mary, to that man?” 

“ You forget yourself, madam!” said the baronet, 
disdainfully. 

Her ladyship smiled bitterly. 

“ Answer me, Mary!” she continued, addressing 
herself to her grandchild, who still clung to her. 

“T have heard a tale-so strange and terrible!” she 
sobbed; “he threatens to—to—I cannot speak the 
words—they would kill me!” 

* You have told her, then?” exclaimed the aged 
woman, her eyes flashing indignantly ; “ poisoned the 
only love left to me on earth—meanly attempted to 
terrify a child—destroy her happiness through her af- 
fections! It was welldone! I recognize the master 
in his pupil! ” 

“T have told her everything,” answered Sir Phineas, 
in a tone of brutal coarseness, “ and the only terms on 
which I will spare you from the gibbet! Mary must 
be my wife!” 

* Indeed |” 

‘* With Broadlands for her dower,” continued her 
grandson. “As for you, I will not oppose your re- 
tirement to tke Continent, where you may hide 
your sin and shame for the few short years you have to 
live!” 

“Ts this your promise—or rather the fiend’s by 
whom you are inspired?” exclaimed Lady Brian- 
court. “I was to have three days for reflection—for 
decision.” 

“ Why not decide at once? ” 

‘Well, Sir Phineas,” said her ladyship, “it seems 
you have the power, and have the cruelty to use it. I 
make no appeal to your generosity, or the tie of blood 
between us—for I see it would be useless, Mary,” she 
added, turning to her grandchild, “ you have heard 
what your cousin proposes: will you, to save the 
parent who reared and loved you—whose life, per- 
haps, depends upon your decision—consent to become 
his wife ?” 

The agony of the orphan was fearful. From the 
manner in which the question was put, she could not 
doubt the truth of the accusation. 

“Ts there no other way ? ” she faltered. 

“He will tell you there is none,” was the calm 
reply. 
“Then Heaven have pity on me,” exclaimed Mary, 
wringing her hands, ‘and forgive my broken faith to 
Charles, but I cannot see you dragged like a criminal 
to——I—consent to—to——” 








She, could not complete the words, which seemed 


like the sentence of eternal misery. She fainted 
in the arms of Lady Briancourt, who pressed her to 
her heart with an intense feeling of gratitude and 
affection. 

“You have your answer, sir,” she said; “and 
see the state to which you have reduced your victim! 
You may safely leave the rest to me. If you have 
any sense of manhood left, relieve us from your pre- 
sence.” 

“There must be no trifling,” coolly observed the 
baronet. 

“You are right, sir,” replied the grandmother, 
“ The time for hesitation I feel is passed.” 

“And the marriage must take place within two 
days!” 

“Within two days I pledge myself Mary shall be a 
bride. You see the intluence I hold over her young 
heart,” she added. “It may break—but she will not 
refuse the sacrifice.” 

With an air of triumph and gratified malice, Sir 
Phineas left the room; ani Mary, with the assistance 
of Tubby and her grandmother, was conveyed from 
the library to her own apartment. 

An hour afterwards, Barnes was despatched with a 
letter to Dr. Harland, and another to Charles. 


CHAPTER LVIL 


What do you think of marriage ? 
I take it as those who deny purgatory, 
It locally contains a heaven or hell— 


There is no third place in it. Webster. 


Lapy Brrancourt, Mary, Jane, Dr. Harland, and 
his son, were assembled in the drawing-room at 
Brompton, on the evening of the same day on which 
the baronet had made his ill-omened visit. The sis- 
ters looked pale and unhappy, and a seriousness 
clouded the spirits of the rector and hisson. The 
only person who appeared to retain firmness and self- 
possession was the aged mistress of the mansion. 

“T have told you,” she said, ‘‘of the accusation 
which my enemies threaten me with—the price at 
which they proffer forbearance, and the generous devo- 
tion of my grandchild.” 

Charles regarded the agitated girl with a look of re- 
proachful tenderness, mingled with admiration. 

“ Mary,” he whispered, ‘could you thus resign me 
—break the confiding heart whose life-strings are en- 
twined with yours?” 

‘““ Not your heart, Charles!” she sobbed; “ not 
yours! You know that your happiness is dearer—far 
dearer to me than my own!” 

Jane pressed her arms yet closer round her sister, 
determined, by every means her affectionate heart 
could suggest, to oppose the hideous sacrifice. 

“Never!” she murmured in her ear; “never— 
never !” 

“Ts it possible, madam,” demanded the young man, 
“that you could consent to such an act? ” 

‘“‘ Her marriage,” replied Lady Briancourt, “is neces- 
sary to my safety, as well as peace of mind. Not with 
my unworthy grandson,” she added, firmly, “ but with 

ou!” 
. Nothing could exceed the astonishment these words 
created. They suffused the cheeks of Mary with 
blushes, and sent the blood, warm with life’s purest 
impulse, to the heart of her lover. 

“Your father consents,” continued the speaker; 
“and Barnes has procured a special license for the 
purpose. Mary once your wife, I can defy my ene- 
mies and hers! ” 

Charles Harland threw himself upon his knees, and 
raised the hand of her ladyship with joy and gratitude 
to his lips. Then, turning to her grandchild, he en- 
treated her, with that passionate, deep eloyuence which 
springs from true affection, to secure his happiness—to 
place a legal bar between the presumptuous hopes and 
menaces of Sir Phineas, by giving him a legal right 
to protect her. 

“Once mine,” he added, “and the dastard shall find 
I have an arm and courage to defend you. A life of 
devotion, love, and gratitude shall prove how deeply, 
how truly I prize the precious gift !” 

“ Let me,” said the rector, advancing to Mary, and 
taking her by the hand, “ add my entreaties to his! I 
need not say with what joy I shall receive you as my 
child.” 

“ This is so strange—so sudden,” faltered the blush- 
ing Mary, hiding her burning face in the bosom of her 
sister, who whispered sweet words of encouragement, 
even at the moment when her own heart was torn with 
the painful contrast which the noble conduct ef Charles 
Harland presented with that of the unworthy Harry 
Sinclair. 

Lady Briancourt again urged her consent, at the 
same time repeating the assurance that it was the 
only means to defeat the machinations of her ene- 
mies. 

“* What !” she said, “would you give your hand to 
a worthless wretch, soulless, aud void of honour, to 
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preserve me, and yet hesitate when my safety can be 
ebtained by wedding the man you love ?” 

These words decided her. 

“ Charles,” she said, “if you still deem me worthy 
of your love ¥ 

The lover did not permit her to conclude the sen- 
tence. Thanking her with manly tenderness for the 
assent, which was implied rather than given, he 
took her by the hand, and led her to that part of the 
room where Dr. Harland and her grandmother were 
standing. 

Her ladyship rang the bell twice. Barnesand Sarah 
Tubby made their appearance: they were to serve as 
additional witnesses of the ceremony. Apparently 
they were perfectly aware of the purpose for which 
they had been summoned—jor they evinced no sur- 
prise when the rector read the marriage service. 





When he came to that portion of the rite where it 
is necessary to produce the ring, they discovered, for 
the first time, that it had not been provided. The 


rector glanced at the one upon the hand of Lady 
Briancourt. 


“ No—no!” whispered the lady; “not that. It 
sealed an unholy vow—and misery was tle conse- 
quence. I would not have my grandchild wed with 
that.” 

“T have one,” observed Barnes, taking a thin cir- 
clet of gold from his pocket-book, “which I have 


treasured for years for this occasion: it was her 
mother's.” 

His mistress turned fearfully pale as he placed the 
ring in the hand of Charles Harland: she knew that 
the old man must have drawn it from the finger of 
the unhappy Clara, on the night of her sudden appear- 
ance and death at the manor-house, wien she had 
been so inhumanly rejected both by her brother and 
herself. 

“ Yes—yes,” she murmured, “let her be welded 
with that, and may it prove the seal of her child's 
happiness and my atonement.” 

Although these words excited surprise, none knew 
their import, except the speaker and the house- 
steward. 

The rite was at last concluded: tears of joy 
streamed down the cheeks of the venerable clergyman, 
as his children knelt before him and asked him for his 
blessing. 

“T, too, Marian,” said the grandmother—for the 
first time addressing her by her baptismal name— 
“may venture to bless you now. Since those who 
are in heaven,” she added, “ will no lenger deem my 
words a mockery.” 

Mary could searcely believe that the ceremony 
which had just passed was real—that she was indeed 
a wife; so strange and like a dream did everything 
appear, it required all the manly tenderness of her 
lhusband and the affectionate support of Jane to reas- 
sure her. 

‘“‘ Have you prepared everything for my departure ?” 
demanded Lady briancourt of the house-steward. 

“ Everything,” replied the faithful domestic; “and 
although it is of little consequence now, whether Sir 
Phineas and his rascally adviser interrupt your jour- 
ney or not, I have taken every precaution. Fertu- 
nately, there is a party at the adjoining house: the 
carriages are ordered attwelve. I have arranged with 
the servants—your ladyship can pass through their 
garden. You cannot mistake the carriage intended 
for you—the coachman and footman will be dressed ia 
liveries of white and silver.” 

His mistress smiled approvingly. Turning towards 
Jane, she asked if she would be the companion of her 
flight. 

“ Anywhere!” exclaimed the warm hearted girl; 
“‘gince you have insured my sister’s happiness, I would 
devote my life to you.” 

“T shall not need so terrible a proof of your affec- 
tion,” replied her protectress, calmly ; “my heart feels 
lighter than it has felt for years. All that remains for 
me to do will be easy now.” 

Let the iron hand of Time lag as it will, the moment 
we either hope for or dread is sure to arrive at last. 
As the time-piece upon the marble chimney-piece 
struck the hour of midnight, the door of the drawing- 
room opened, and Sarah Tubby entered, with a thick 
veil and a rich Cashmere shaw! upon her arm: they 
were for her mistress. Barnes followed with a similar 
disguise for Jane. 

“You will go with me, Sarah?” observed Lady 
Briancourt. 

“ Yes, certainly, my lady,” answered the Abigail; 
“we have lived too long together to separate now.” 

The house-steward and his lady exchanged a sig- 
nificant smile. Poer ‘Tubby, it would seem, had never 


been entirely in the confidence of her mistress. 

As soon as the fugitives were ready, they bade 
farewell to the new-made bride, whose cheek became 
blanched as she received the kiss of her grandmother 
and the fond caress of her sister. 

“When,” she murmured, “when shall we meet 
again? ” 





| been undoubtedly successful. He wished it te be 


“In a few days—perhaps hours,” answered her lady- 
ship, firmly. 

“ And whither do you fly ?” 

“To meet my’ enemies!” whispered Lady Brian- 
court; “the fang of the serpent is drawn—its sting is 
hurtless now!” 

With these words she passed from the room, leaving 
Mary nearly senseless in the arms of her husband. 

(To be continued.) 





GARIBALDI AND VICTOR HUGO, 


Tue following letters have just been interchanged 
between these distinguished personages : 
“Caprera, Noy. 25. 
“Dear Vicror Huco,—I was certain of your as- 
sistance and you must be certain of my gratitude. 
What you say is true; and I wish I had the miliién 


unnecessary. 
which would render war needless. 
with confidence the awakening of the people, but, to 
realize truth without suffering, and to follow the 
triumphant road of justice without watering it with 
tears—this is the ideal that has thus far in vain been 
sought. It is for you who are the light-bearer to 
point out a less painful way, and for us to follow you, 
“ Your friend for life, “ GARIBALDI. 
“Victor Hugo, Guernsey.” 





“ Hauteville House, Dec. 20. 

“Dear GARIBALDI,—We both of us have faith, 
and our faith is the same. The awakening of the 
nations is inevitable. For myself I have a deep con- 
viction that when the time is come, but little blood 
will be shed. The Europe of the Peoples fara da se. 
| Even the revolutions the most fortunate and the most 

necessary have their responsibilities, and you, like 
myself, are of those who dread for them the enormous 

| weight of a drop of blood unnecessarily shed. Let 
us have no blood at all—that is the ideal; and why 
not the ideal? When the ideal is reached by men, 
and you yourself suffice to prove it, why may it not 
be attained by things? The level of hatreds sink in 
| proportion as the level of hearts is elevated. Let us, 
then, all endeavour to elevate them. Deliverance by 
mind—revolution by civilization—this is our object, 
yours as well as mine, And when we must fight the 
last battle, we may be assured that it will be beautiful, 
generous and great—it will be as beneficent as any 
battle can be. ‘The problem is in some sort solved by 
your presence. You are the hero of peace traversing 
the path of war. You are the righteous sword. 

“ Dear friend, I press your illustrious hand, 

“Victor Hugo. 
“To General Garibaldi, Caprera.” 





| 





M VICTOR HUGO'S BOUNTY. 


On Christmas eve, M. Victor Hugo entertained at 
Hauteville-house the poor children who, for about two 
years, have been the constant recipients of his bounty. 
The party consisted of ferty children and several of 
their parents, for the whole of whom M, Hugo pro- 
vides a substantial dinner once a fortnight, twenty 
being received each week. These children are enter- 
tained without any regard to their nationality or 
religion, English, French, Guernsey, and Irish—Pro- 
testants and Catholics—being equally welcome, poverty 
being the only qualification required. 

The party assembled on Thursday, having been re- 
galed with a solid dinner and a dessert of cake and 
wine, were taken into the billiard-room, where several 
visitors were assembled, and where, much to their 
delight, the children saw the table spread with a liberal 
supply of useful apparel, such as jackets, gowns, shirts, 
caps, bonnets, stockings, and shoes. These having 
been distributed among the ehildren with a due regard 
to their respective wants, the benevolent host explained 
the motives and objects that he had in view in giving 
| a weekly meal to the poor children whom he had then 
| the happiness of sceing around him. In 1848 a com- 
| mission of medical and other scientific men had been 
| appointed by the French Government to inquire into 
the causes of diseases, such as screfula, rickets, and 
impoverishment of the blood, te which the children of 





of hearts which would make the million of muskets | 
I would have the universal concord | 


I, like you, await | m 
ate LOG | damage on flocks and herds, in parts where they were 


| 


clearly understood that he assumed no merit for what 
he had done, for it was @ part of his creed that it w 
the positive duty of the rich to care for the poor 
duty imposed alike by Christianity and common se 
—and that the rich had no right to spend their sy “4 
fluity on their own enjoyments, when they saw their 
fellow-beings suffering around them. 

At the close of this address, M. Hugo led his children 
into an adjoining drawing-room, where they found a 
splendid Christmas tree, the branches of which were 
laden with toys that were gathered and distributed 
among the little party, who, as may be supposed, went 
away thoroughly happy, and, it may be hoped, very 
grateful to their kind host and benefactor, 








WOLVES IN GALICIA. 


Numerous wolves have shown themselves ip Ga- 
licia during the present winter, having apparently 
come from Russian Poland, and have inflicted much 


hitherto but little known. One evening lately, and 
during the next day, a peculiarly ferocious animal 
created great terror in three villages named Pivezy- 
gory, Horodlowice, and Ulhuwck. F 

It showed itself at the first place about six o'clock 
in the evening, and fell upon three persons, who wera 
seriously injured. One countryman was thrown dow 
by the wolf, which tore off his ear, and seriously ip- 
jured him in the face. A second came to the rescue 
with a stick, which was soon broken, the wolf they 
turning on his new opponent, lacerated his hand; 
but the man tried, nevertheless, to hold the marauder 
tiglitly. 

The wolf soon freed himself from the grasp of the 
man, and again attacked its previous victim, till 
driven off by several. neighbours, after having 
wounded ten persons altogether. 

On the same night the wolf showed itself at Horod- 
lowice, where it wounded three countrymen, and then 
proceedéd to Ulhuwck, where eight. more persons re- 
ceived ugly marks of his ferocious nature. At this 
place, however, it was destined that his career should 
cease. 

Here one Iwan Wasylaszko was attacked, and al- 
though he was without weapons, he grappled the 
brute, and, with the assistance of his son Simon, lield 
it firmly by the neck, though he was bitten in both 
hands and on the body. 

He then called to his daughter Thekla to bring him 
an axe, which she did; but, in obeying her brother's 
request to point out where the head of the wolf was, 
the beast seized her by the hand. Young Simon, 
nevertheless, though also bitten in the hand, hacked 
away boldly at the savage animal, and stretched the 
marauder on the ground apparently dead, but it after- 
wards raised itself, and crept away, till further pro- 
gress was stayed by renewed blows of the axe. 

It proved to be a fine old wolf, of unusual size, and, 
as a proof of its prowess, 21 persons presented them- 
selves for treatment at an hospital at Lemberg. 





Sixcuiar Case.—A singular case has just been 
brought to light at Parkgate, near Rotherham. A 
young woman, who had been closely confined ani ill- 
treated in the house of her parents for several years, 
escaped, during the absence of her stepmother, to the 
house of a neigbour, to whom she related her horrible 
sufferings. ‘The police were at orice communicated 
with, and on their visiting the house they found the 
room in which she had been imprisoned to be ina most 
filthy state. The unfortunate girl, whois supposed to 
be about twenty-eight years of age, has not been seen 
by the neighbours for fourteen years. A further in- 
vestigation has been ordered to be made into the 
case. 

A Harry LAanp.—In Newfoundland there is not 4 
snake, toad, frog, or reptile of any sort. There is not 
a squirrel on the island; no porcupines, mice, or minx; 
whereas, with the exception of the porcupine, want- 
ing in Cape Breton, all these creatures are found in 
the neighbouring provinces. The absence of the por- 
cupine in Cape Breton seems really unaccountable, 
seeing that it is found abundantly on_ the Nova 
Scotian side of the Gut of Canso, which divides these 





the poor were exposed, and which produced so much 
mortality among them. The committee reported it as | 
their opinion that these diseases were caused by the | 
children being almost totally strangers to animal food, | 
and that they might be checked by their having a meal 

of fresh meat once a month. He had, therefore, about | 
two years ago, commenced the humble little work ef | 
which the present meeting was a part. He had selected | 
forty young children from the most necessitous classes 





| month, but once a fortnight, a sound meal composed of 
fresh meat and a small glass of wine. And he had the 
satisfaction of finding that his humble experiment had 





two provinees, which are in places not many hundred 
yards apart. Indeed this animal has often been 
carried over to Cape Breton by the Indians, but re- 
fuses to be acclimatised, ard soon dies. I cannot, 
from my own observation, see any diffcrence in the 
bogs or forests of Cape Breton from those of Nova 
Scotia. Inthe latter province the hunter of large 
game would often go dinnerless or supperless were it 
not for the certainty of coming across porcupie 1D his 


ef Guernsey, and to these he had given, not once a | day's ramble; and a most delicious meal it makes 


when properly cooked. The Arctic hare is found in 
Newfoundland, but neither in Cape Breton nor aon 
Scotia. Besides the above-mentioned deficiencies, 


found, when visiting the island of Newfoundland last 
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summer; several others. It was midsummer, and the 
fire-flies Were scintillating in myriads in the warm 

nings over every swamp in Nova Scotia, which I 
cate tted. Here not one could be seen, nor 


just qui Ha 
= ay another pleasing summer visitor of our 


hbouring provinces, the night-hawk. Consider- | 


nelg H —_ > A 7 
; immense portion of this island which is 
ing by bogs 8 swamps, I think the absence of 
all reptiles very curious; and I plodded long and 
often round the hedges of ponds and swamps, hoping 
to see some little croaker take a header from the bank; 
and by sunny slopes in the woods, where, on the 
mainland they might be seen at every other step, in 
search of snakes, but all in vain. I believe some of 
our common green-headed frogs were recently trans- 

rted to this island, and turned out into a swamp, 
suchas would be a grand residence for them at home, 
but in afew days, alas! they were all dead on their 
packs. In fact, Newfoundland seems to be destined to 
remain, as it BOW indubitably is, a country without a 


reptile. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVIL 

We must now return to Ishmael, who, by dint 
ofearnest and persevering industry, aided by his great 
natural endowments, had already made for himself a 
position at the bar. 

His success had astonished even himself, and there- 
fore it is not suprising that it excited the wonder, and, 
perhaps, a little harmless envy in the breasts of his 
less fortunate rivals. 

By sheer force of vharacter, he had reached an emi- 
nence which might well have induced lesser spirits to 
pause in satisfaction, and rest, for a time, from a 
struggle for higher distinction. 

But Ishmael kept on his course, looking to the dis- 
tant future, when all this hard, steady labour should 
meet its full reward. 

Nothing could exceed the astonishment of those to 
whom he was known only by report, when, instead of 
finding the renowned counsellor a man advanced in 
years, they looked upon a young fellow but little past 
his majority. 

This fact, perhaps, made his success appear the 
more striking, and created the more curiosity about 
him in society, and he was sought out, and introduced 
to circles, mostly exclusive of everything but rank and 
talent. 

His popularity, however, did not interfere, in any 
way, with his professional duties. He took care of 
that; and when his friends sought him out, and 
begged for his company, to dine or to sup, or to add to 
the attractions of a conversazioné, he immediately turned 
to his well-filled office-table, to see whether he might 
accept the invitation. 

In this way, Ishmael walked surely the path to 
worldly prosperity and public fame, and as this is the 
only way in which that walk can be taken, his example 
on well be laid to heart by the young and ambitious 
reader. 

And what a different life was this to the wretched 
existence of Claudia in the home, and with the hus- 
band she had chosen. 

On the one, side, gratified ambition, and well- 
founded hope; on the other, jealousy, indignation, 
and repentance. 

Ishmael was in the very heat and burden of busi- 
hess, when, on an early day, in January, he was dis 
ae by the appearance of his old friend, Judge 

erlin. 

The judge looked unusually agitated. He was pale 
haggard, and (full of trouble. Ishmael assisted him 
to a chair, and then said : 

“Why, how ill you look, Mr. Merlin, what has 
happened ? ” 

“Ishmael, my boy,” replied the judge, ‘I have not 
been ill—at least not in the doctors’ sense—but I have 
suffered greatly in mind. A terrible calamity has be- 
fallen us.” 

“Indeed, sir? ” 

“ Yes, Ishmael.” : 

And the judge sank back in his chair, buried his 
face in his hands, and groaned aloud. 

“Good Heavens, sir?” exclaimed Ishmael, really 
‘larmed, “it must be something very serious. What 
ean Ido for you? Command me in every way.” 

\ The judge dropped his hands from his face and 
coked earnestly at the young barrister. 

I thank, you, Ishmael,” he said, “and I shall 
not fail toput your kindness to the proof. I come.to 
Br your advice to-day, not only in the character of a 
Yo" but also im the character of a professioral man. 

understand me?” - 


“ Partly so. And whatcan I do to serve you?” 

“Ishmael,” replied the judge, who could hardly 
refrain from tears, ‘‘ I scarcely know how to com- 
mence the disclosure. It is a painful one, indeed— 
very painful. My tongue seems to fail me now.” 

* Confide in me, sir,” replied Ishmael kindly; “ have 
no delicacy with me. I am, indeed, your true friend.” 

“J know you are, my dear boy. I know you are; 
and still I cannot bring myself to tell you my grief. 
But stay, perhaps these letters will do so. You will 
know as much of the story as I do when you have read 
them.” 

He showed Ishmae! three letters. 

“ Read this one first,” he said. 

_ The young man took the letter and read the follow- 
ing: 

“My BELovep FatuER,—I write to you in ter- 
rible anxiety of mind. I am the victim of a vile, a 
shameless conspiracy, the object of which I almost 
tremble to think of. One of the conspirators is my 
husband. I know not what to do but to ask your as- 
sistance. Come to me with all speed, for I fear what 
each day may bring forth.—Your betrayed child, 

“ CLAUDIA,” 

Ishmael looked eagerly at Mr. Merlin for an ex- 
planation when he had read the contents of this 
letter. 

“In Heaven’s name, sir!” he asked, “what can 
this mean ?” 

“T amas ignorant as yourself of its meaning, and 
I want your assistance to elucidate it.” 

““ When did this letter reach you, sir? ” 

“ A week ago.” 

“A week ago? Why, by the postmark on the 
envelope, it is plain enough that the letter must have 
been posted many weeks since.” 

“True enough, Ishmael. The letter has evidently 
been mis-sent, and has travelled half over the country. 

“Unfortunate, indeed!” replied Ishmael; “ and 
poor Claudia—that is, poor Lady Vincent—is she so 
urgent in her entreaties. What can be the conspiracy 
of which she speaks ? ” 

The judge only shook his head. Then, handing 
Ishmael the two remaining letters, said : 

“T received the one you have just read by the same 
post that brought me these.” 

Ismael opened one of the letters and read as fol- 
lows: 

“The —— Hotel, Edinburgh. 

“My Betovep FATHER,—Why have you not an- 
swered my last letter? Six weeks since I wrote to 
you, telling you that I was deceived, betrayed, and 
the victim of a foul conspiracy. I have waited eagerly 
but confidently for your answer, either by letter or in 
person; and I have waited in vain. You will see by 
the address of this that I have been compelled to 
leave him whom I but lately called husband, and take 
refuge in Edinburgh. 

“ Alas, my dear father, I have been cruelly, shame- 
fully used; and my position is, indeed, a wretched 
one. For no fault of my own, I have suffered the 
most cruel wrong that could befall a woman. Come 
to me, I entreat you! «I am here alone, and unpro- 
vided with means—desolate, heart-broken! Hasten 
to me at once, I conjure you! “ CLAUDIA.” 

“Merciful powers!” exclaimed Ishmael, “ what 
fearful mystery is this?” 

“I cannot tell,” replied the judge, in a deep tone of 
wretchedness. “ But read the other letter.” 

Ishmael did so. It ran as follows: 

“Sir,—It is my painful duty to inform you that 
your daughter, Lady Vincent, has taken shelter with 
me, under the unhappy circumstances with which you 
have no doubt been made acquainted. I considered 
an hotel in Edinburgh scarcely a fit place for her, 
situated as she is, to remain alone in, and I have per- 
suaded her to accept temporarily the protection of my 
home and presence. I believe thoroughly in her 
truth and honour, and that she is the innocent victim 
of a foul plot, the details of which are too hideous for 
me to specify. She will require the best legal as- 
sistance to meet the petition for a divorce filed against 
her by Lord Vincent, and this assistance must, at any 
expense, be secured. Will you, therefore, as soon as 
you receive this, come to us here. Lady Vincent is 
most anxious to see or hear from you, and so am I. 

“ BerENICE Hurst-MOncEAUX.” 

“ Of course, sir, you start for Scotland at once?” 
said Ishmael. 

“I wish todo so. But may I ask if it will greatly 
inconvenience you to go with me?” 

Ishmael paused a moment. His habits of business 
were not easily shaken off, and he usually looked be- 
fore he leapt. 

But this was no ordinary occasion ; had he not, how- 
ever, given Mr. Merlin his word that he would help 
him in his great trouble ? 

So, regardless, of tne sacrifice he had to make in 
leaving London,‘at that busy time—for it was term 





| time—he said- 


“ Certainly, Mr. Merlin; I shall be only too glad to 
render you all the assistance I possibly can, in this sad 
business.” 

““My dear boy,” replied the judge, taking Ishmael’s- 
hand, “I thank you. Somehow, in this painful mat- 
ter, I seem at a loss how to act. Of course, we must 
fight this vile conspirator, Lord Vincent, with all the: 
weapons that the law may place at our disposal; and, 
in doing so, your advice, Ishmael, will be of great ser- 
vice. You understand, now, why I wanted your aid, 
not only in the character of a friend, but also in that 
of a professional man ? ” 

“ Quite,” replied Ishmael. ‘ And let me again assure 
you that I ceald never take up any case with greater 
interest than I shall take up this, though I shall be 
unable, of course, to appear publicly for Lady Vincent, 
as the case will be tried in Scotland, and I belong to 
the English bar.” 

“Exactly so,” replied the judge; “and now wo 
will, if you please, make arrangements for the 
journey.” 


little favour I must ask. I should dearly like to run. 
down and see Beatrice before I start.” 

The judge's countenance fell. This looked like pos- 
sible delay. 

“Tt will not delay you a moment,” continued Ish- 
mael, divining the judge’s thoughts. 


be depended upon. You will return in time? ” 

* Aye, that I will.” 

“ And, as you are going there, Ishmael, I see no 
reason why you should not make Middleton a partici- 
pator in this wretched story. 

“Then he has not heard of it? ” 


for, when I left the neighbourhood, I was too much 
distracted to talk about the grief that overwhelmed 
me. Ican hardly explain to you, my boy, the fearful 
state of mind into which these letters plunged 
me. But I feel, now, that Middleton should be made 
acquainted with the contents of them. But in strict 
confidence, Ishmael—in strict confidence, mind. We 
must keep poor Claudia’s name free from the tongue 
of scandal as long as we can.” 

“Never fear, sir,” replied the young barrister. “I 
will obtain Mr. Middleton’s promise to be secret before 
I disclose the circumstances to him.” 

“ You may as well, I should think,” said the judge, 
“take the letters with you, and let Middleton read 
them. They will save you the trouble of telling a 
very painful story.” 

“ Ah, true,” returned Ishmael, taking the letters. 
“T will do so.” 

“ And when do you start for Middleton’s 2?” asked 
the judge. 

“ Almost immediately.” 

“Very well. I will return at once to my hotel, 
where I expect to meet an old friend. The hotel lies 
in your road. Give mea call as you pass. Good-day, 
Ishmael.” 

And Mr. Merlin departed. 

The young barrister now gave way to some sad, 
serious reflections. The strange, unaccountable feel- 
ings he had always had with regard to Claudia were, 
then, not altogether baseless. The evil that he had 
unwillingly anticipated, had overtaken her, and 
whelmed her in ruin ! 

It was strange indeed. 

Presently he rang his bell. 

It was answered by Morris. 

“T want you, Morris,” said Ishmael. “TI am going 
off to the country for a few days, but shall be back 
by Wednesday.” 

“ Exactly, sir,” replied Morris. 

Ishmael was soon equipped for travelling, and when 
he had made the necessary business arrangements, 
and given his clerk the necessary instructions, he 
returned to Morris, and said: 

“On Wednesday I shall leave for Scotland.” 

“ Indeed, sir—for Scotland ?” 

“ Yes, Morris. Iam called there upon business of 

a most urgent character. You recollect my promise, 

that when I went to Scotland you should accompany 

me, if you pleased ? Will you go with me now, or 

stay here?” 

“ Should I be of service to you here in taking care 

of the place, sir? ” 

“Well, you would certainly. But you would also 

be of service to me in Scotland. And I should be glad 

of yourcompany, too. I feel, Morris, that I should 

like you to be with me greatly. I should then have a 

faithful friend at my side.” 

“ Then, sir, I will certainly go with you,” replied 

Morris. “Iam sure, I shall be quite delighted to do 
” 


“ Very well, and you will have till Wednesday to 
prepare. On that day, mind, we start, and you will 
oblige me, as I have but little time to spare, by look- 
ing to the few things I shall require also.” 

“ Certainly, sir.” 





“ Mr. Merlin,” said Ishmael, colouring a little, ‘‘ one- 


‘** As you will, Ishmael; I know you are a man to. 


“Not that I am aware of. They’ve not told him 3: 
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And Ishmael was about to start. 
“ Surely, sir,” said Morris, “ you'll not go without 


?” 


a trifle of luncheon—if only the merest snack | 


“Not a bit, Morris, thank you. Why, it’s scarcely | room attracted Ishmael’s attention, and he turned sud- | brains a hungering.” 


two hours since 1 breakfasted, and I was not back- | 
ward, then, with the eatables. Nothing at all, thank | 
you. Good-bye.” | 
“Good-bye, sir. Anda pleasant journey to you.” | 
Ishmael was now gloved, buttoned up, and pre- 
pared for the journey, so shaking hands cordially with | 
the faithful Morris, he left the room. 


CHAPTER LXXXVIIL 


IsHMAEL was now hastening on his way to the 
train, when he suddeuly recollected that he had pro- 
mised to call upon Mr. Merlin; and he turned some- 
what out of his way to reach the hotel. 

He found the judge anxiously awaiting him. 

Their interview, however, was but short, and was 
principally brought about by the judge that he might 
again impress upon his young friend the necessity of 
a punctual return in time for the Wednesday's jour- 





ney. 

Ishmael thoroughly satisfied Mr. Merlin upon this | 
point—though he would gladly have spent some little 
time longer with Beatrice while he was down at her 
father’s house—and then started off again, with blithe 
anticipations of the meeting with his betrothed. 

The morning was bright, cold, and thoroughly 
wintry. The wind blew with bracing keenness, und 
Ishmael gradually felt its influeuce upon his glowing 
cheeks. 

Thechange from business lightened his heart, already 
buoyed up by thoughts of his happy, well-placed love, 
and made him even gay. 

Yes, Ishmael felt gay, even while burdened with 
that terrible news which had been confided to him by | 
the judge, and which he was now going to confide to 
Mr. Middleton. 

He was grieved, deeply grieved, when he first 
heard of Claudia’s unhappy position; but, after a time, 
the deeper feeling wore off, and he set himself pro- | 
fessionally te work to think of a way to extricate her 
from the toils. 

He had proved his friendship, even his love, in a 
brotherly sense, for her by consenting to the journey 
to Scotland, at a time when absence from London 
would entail such heavy sacrifices upon him; but he 
did not now love Claudia in the passionate sense of 
the word; and, loving Beatrice as he did, he could 
scarcely help allowing the new image to cast the old 
one into shade. 

No; Ishmael had conquered his early passion for 
Claudia; and now thatshe was the wife of another, he | 
was of too noble u spirit to look upon her with aught 
but the purest, the most guarded feelings. 

Of that love he was utterly, completely cured; and | 
how deeply he rejoiced at the fact, as he rode blithely | 
on to meet his betrothed, may well be imagined. 

The rapidity with which we are now whirled over 
the ground in a railway-train soon brought Ishmael 
to his destination, and when he_ had knocked at the 
door, he was answered by a domestic, who, upon seeing 
Ishmael, was afflicted with the liveliest symptoms of 
gratification. The old servant all but transgressed | 
the bounds of decorum in the familiarity of his | 
greeting. 

“ What, is it you, sir—Mr. Ishmael? Why, good 
gracious me! who'd ha’ thought it? What a surprise, 
to be sure. Well, sir, I am glad to see you—l am, 
indeed!” 

“ You seem so, Ben, thank you,” said Ishmael. “ All 
well in the house, eh?” 

“ Every one of ’em sir,” said Ben, with emphasis: 
“and won't they be delighted to see you. Walk in, 
sir. This way, sir.” 

And the old servant, opening a door in the hall, | 
popped his head into a well-lighted room, and an-| 
nounced Ishmael Worth by name. 

The cheerful party in the well-lighted room were, 
as Ben said they would be, greatly surprised, and 
equally delighted, at the arrival. They all strove to 
be first to grasp his hand; but Mr. Middleton was the 
fortunate competitor. He got hold of both Ishmael’s | 
lands, and all in a breath, said: 

“Is it possible? Can it be? Why, yes, sure| 
enough. Now, this is a pleasant surprise.” 

Ishmael smiled. 

“ And where, in the name of goodness, did you 
spring from ?” 

“Dll tell you all about it presently,” replied 
Ishmael. 

And he rushed to salute Beatrice, who was trying 
to get a glimpse of him over Mr. Middleton’s 
shoulder 

“My dearest girl,” he said, tenderly, pressing her 
hand, “\how delighted I am to see you again. You 
look fresher, fairer, lovglier than ever!” 

These last few words were said in a whisper, and 
meant for Beatrice’s ear alone. 








| will know as much as I do. 


It was no wonder that she blushed, and turned her 
head away. 
At this moment a voice from another part of the 


denly, and said: 

“Ah, Mr. Brudnell! why, this day has a surprise 
for everybody. I could scarcely have expected the 
pleasure of seeing you here.” 

“Nor I you. I assure you the gratification is 
mutual. I should probably have called upon you in 
London in a day or two, though that is not my prin- 
cipal business. I am off to Scotland.” 

“ To Scotland!” 

“Yes. Is there anything unusually startling in 
that?” 

“ Only that I am going to Scotland also!” 

“You?” 

“ Yes. You see it is you who are startled now. I 
am going there as the confidential friend of Mr. 


' Merlin, and upon business.” 


“Oh!” replied Bruduell, with a long-drawn breath, 
“T understand.” y 

Ishmael was convinced by the manner in which 
Mr. Brudnell pronounced these words that he was 
not altogether ignorant of the position of Lady Vin- 
cent. 

Mr. Middleton interrupted them just then. 

“So you and the judge are going to Scotland, 


| together, eh ? I thought Merlin was off somewhere, 


from the hurried way in which he left here yesterday. 
Well, it’s quite natural to suppose that he is eager to 
look upon his daughter, Lady Vincent; though why 
he should take you with him I can’t imagine, at least 
at this busy time for lawyers.” 

“Tt is quite true,” replied Ishmael, “ that Mr. Merlin 


| is going to Scotland to see Lady Vincent, and, as he 


wished me to go with him, I could scarcely do less 
than accept his invitation.” 

“ Certainly not. Butcome—while we're talking to 
you here, we're quite forgetting that you may be 
tired after your journey. Indeed, now I look at 
you again, I see plainly enough that you are tired. 
Now, you shan’t answer another question till you've 
found your way to your own room—you know it well 
enough—and Ben has done his best. for you as your 
valley-de-sham. You see, I speak French charmingly.” 

Aud the good-hearted old gentleman laughed more 
at his own joke tian any one else did. 

Ishmael was only too glad of the temporary retire- 
ment, and the freshening-up, so he hurried off with- 
out a word, 

Beatrice was certainly very much delighted with 
him when he returned, and was equally delighted 
with the appetite he displayed for the excellent sup- 
per which Mr. Middleton had taken care should await 
lim in the dining-room. 

Shortly after they returned to the drawing-room, 
Ishmael whispered to Mr. Middleton his desire for a 
few words in private, aud therefore, when the plea- 


| sant, happy party broke up, and had mostly departed 


for the night to their chambers, Mr. Middleton entered 
Ishmael’s sleeping apartment. 

“ What is it, Ishmael? ” the old gentleman inquired, 
anxiously. 

** Ouly that I desire to make you acquainted with 
Mr. Merlin’s reasons for going to Scotland.” 

“Ts that all, Ishmael? Well, they’re simple enough, 
I should think. A father going to see his daughter. 
Nothing very strange in that.” 

“There is something strange in it, though, Mr. 
Middleton.” 

“Eh? what? You look very serious, Ishmael.” 

“Lady Vincent,” replied the young man, gravely, 
“is deserted by her husband, who now seeks to obtain 
a divorce.” 

“A divorce! a divorce! 
what, Ishmael ? ” 

“That I cannot tell you. But read these letters, 
which Mr. Merlin has sent for your perusal, and you 
There are three of them. 


In Heaven’s name, for 


Take this one first.” 

Mr. Middleton’s face, as he read the letters, was a 
study for a painter. A grand explosion came when 
the last one was devoured. 


“Tn the name of common sense,” he cried, “ why, | 
It’s dated | 


why, was not this first letter acted upon? 
two months ago.” 

Ishmael had to give the necessary explanation. 

“ Well, that’s unfortunate,” continued the old 
gentleman. “But what is the plot, the conspiracy, 
the villany, that these letters hint at? ” 

Ishmael shook his head. 

“ Well, I can only say that it’s a very singular 
affair. Claudia could surely have told us more while 
she was about it, and so, I should think, might the 
countess. It looks as much like a plot, a conspiracy, 
to my mind, as anything else.” 

“You must understand, Mr. Middleton, that each 
of these letters was written under the most painful, 


“Telegrams, be ! as I often wish em, ] h 
no patience with these half-and-half irritating 4n 
| closures. They only excite the nerves, and mA the 


“ Well, sir,” said Ishmael, smiling at his of 
impetuosity, “ you now understand why Lam goj 
to Scotland with Mr. Merlin. So far as | Pm ser: 
cerned, I am going there to do what I can in the an, 
and to bring to bear upon it such knowled, 
Scotch law and acumen as I may happen to ae of 
I shall, as you may imagine, do my best ‘ea 
out the means by which this foul wrong, m4 
vgn ont 5 to be, lias been done to Claudia.” ~~” nd 

“And my heart’s good wishes go with yo 
From the first I had my sudplelone of, and ‘teen ot 
Lord Vincent, and I shall be glad enough to see him 
by your instrumentality, tight in the clutches of tas 
law.” 

“Well, Mr. Middleton,” returned Tshmael, “1 neve 
had any great affection for his lordship; but my feel. 
ings on that head will be sunk in the one grand object 
of justice to the wronged.” we 

“ Ah, yes, all very well, Ishmael. You lawyers are 
of course, marble. But I, you know, am flesh and 
blood, and I believe that justice to Lord Viuceut mcays 
something very like a halter!” 

“It may be so,” replied the young man, agaiy 
smiling; ‘Sbut we musn’t hang him, even in Words, 
till we get the evidence.” 

“ Ah, there’s the wig and the stuff-gown agair! 
Well, perhaps it’s all the better that impulsive old fo Js 
like us should be checkmated by grave young lawyers 
like you. At any rate, Ishmael, I give you Goi 
speed on your journey. I shall have time, however, 
to tallk to you further upon it. Good-night, my boy 
good-night.” “ 
| Ishmael slept well, but rose early. A saunter by 
| the sea-shore was not to be despised by a hard-work- 
ing barrister. So out he went, and soon found him- 
| self watching the rippling waves as the tide came in, 
| and enjoying the broad ocean prospect, that was 

bounded only by the horizon. 
| There was scarcely a breath of wind, and the sails of 
| the few fishing-boats in the offing flapped idly in tie 
air, as the hardy mariners tried every device, but in 
vain, to stand away. : 

Tshmael watched them as they floated out there, 
idle, surely enough, till the welcome wind should 
come and carry them to the broad fishing-grounds, 
for which they were destined. 

He was gazing upon this early morning scene, in a 
dreamy mood of thought, when he was suddenly dis- 
turbed by a friendly greeting. 

He turned round. ‘The intruder was Mr. Brudnell. 

“ Ah!” he said; “ good morning.” 

“Good morning,” replied Mr. Brudnell, “I all but 
guessed you were here, and so I came to meet you, aud 
have a few minutes’ conversation.” 

“I’m glad of it, indeed,” said the young man, 
with a pleasant smile. “ Will you take my arm?” 

“Thank you.” 

And the two men walked for a few paces along the 
beach, in silence. 

Presently Mr. Brudnell turned quickly towards his 
young companion. 

“T know,” he said, “the business upon which you 
and the judge are going to Scotland.” 

“So I imagined,” replied Ishmael, from your 
manner last evening. But how did you become 
acquainted with the matter? I thought it was 
scarcely so public as to have reached your ears.” 

“My dear boy, it is already the current topic in 
| Edinburgh, and it will soon be the topic in London. 

You see these newspapers ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Well, these are London papers, and it was from 
| them I obtained my information. So, you see, there 
' is not very much secresy in the business.” 

“Tt seems, not,” returned Ishmael, with a sigh. 
| He glanced over the newspapers to see if he could 
| glean any new facts. But it was in vain. The re- 
| porters had only seized upon the bare outline of the 

story, and made the most of that. The heart of the 
| mystery they could not yet pluck out. 

Every paragraph, however, of this bare outline was 
a “sensation.” A noble lord had married an heiress, 
who was the daughter of an eminent judge. The 
happy pair, having yeturned from ,their honeymoon 
trip, had settled down joyously. at home, when the 
husband discovered ——. Here, the reporters were 
discreetly silent, merely adding, by way of postscript, 
that the whole matter would shortly be ventilated by 
the gentlemen of the long robe. m 

“What can Lord Vincent have ‘discovered’? 
said Mr. Brudnell, when Ishmael handed him back 
the papers. ; 

“ Nothing to the prejudice of his wife,” replied the 
young man, adding “of that I feel pretty well cou- 
vinced. I do not mind telling you that I believe this 
affair has its basis in a couspiracy against Lady Vin- 


d friend’y 











the most exciting circumstances. hey are mere 
telegrams, you see.” ; 


cent.” 
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: at purpose? ” 

; a = is ot her money, which Lord Vincent, 
> doubt wishes to lay hands upon.” 
me, Brudnell started with astoni: ment. : 

Good God, Ishmael !” he exclaimed, “can such vil- 

* ? ” 
ps pon arned to the house to breakfast. After 

“ikiast, they went off to church, and it was Ishmael’s 
nn to drive Beatrice there in a phaeton, the or- 
ees amily conveyance being too small a for the | 
Scie persons.” - : 

. veh a" expect this Inxury, my love,” he said, as 
jer rode along. To be with you alone now, and 
by spend the day with you! Oh, it is happiness 
fpdeed!” * . 

Reatri edlovingly upon him. 

ers just ae dclizhtful, Ishmael, for us to | 
* you here, you know. But tell me how long are 
‘n going to stay in Scotland ? ” 

qhis was said in a plaintive, melancholy tone, 
Joquent with sadness. 

“My dear Beatrice, not long, I hope. You may 
depend upon it I shall hasten back as soon as I can 
otmy work done.” 

“Work! why I thought you were going there to 
enjoy yourself.” k 

Ishmael was puzzled. He could not tell that inno- 
nocent, pure-minded girl the story of Claudia’s misery. 
Jtwas not a fitting theme for her unpolluted ear. 

“Well,” he said evasively, “I might enjoy myself 
ityou were with me, or if I were going to see you. 
put going so far away from you is such sadness 


hat—— 
hia simple Beatrice rendered further explanation 
nnecessary by a smile: oh, such a sweet smile, that | 

1, Middleton, coming on behind in the old lumber- | 
ing carriage, had reason to wonder why Ishmael was 
driving all over the road, 

“Halloa!” he cried. 
rectly, Ishmael ! ” 

Ishmael saw his error, and in another moment they 
had reached the gate that led to the church. 

Itwas 4 capital sermon that day, and the congre- 
ation much enjoyed it. When the service was ended, 
the Middleton party returned home, arranged as they 

ere when they came; so that Ishmael had time for 
more words of love with his betrothed. 

They made the most of this opportunity ; and when 

ye journey was at an end, they wondered mightily 
how the pony had trotted home so fast. 

Still, they were not sentimentalists, in the weaker 

useofthe word. They were not retailers of patented 
‘soit nothings.” They were earnest, truthful, con- 
filing lovers, rich, of course, in phrases of endearment ; 
but not overflowing with a rank currency of honeyed 

utences. And if the knowledge that Ishmael was 
going to Scotland for some time, made Beatrice a little 
nore tender, and Ishmael a trifle more assuring and 
ull of consolation, they must be pardoned, for 
hey nally looked upon the journey as a long, long, 
everances 

That day passed pleasantly enough; and the next 
morning, Ishmael prepared for his return to Lon- 
fon, and thence for his journey to Scotland. He 
xpected to find Beatrice a little tearful at the 
east. 

She was not at allso. She took his hand, looked 
iy lovingly into his eyes, and said, in almost joyous 

Des; 

“Good-bye, dear, dear Ishmael. Mind you enjoy 
ourself. Now, I wish you to do so.” 

Ishmael wondered a little at this happy parting. 
He did not know how short was the duration of that 
yous tone! 

A few minutes after this, and Beatrice was in her 
hoter’s arms. 

“Such along way,” she said, “and for so long a 
ime, Oh! mamma, howshall I bear his absence? ” 
“My dear child, you must bear it, you know. Be- 
ies, the distance is a mere nothing.” 

“Alas! it seems something to me, mamma.” 

“ doubt; but you must conquer such impatient 
clings.” 

“At any rate, Ishmael did not see me cry,” she 
id, triumphantly, ia 

Aud then, by way of showing her delight at this 
tt, she indulged in a thorough kerchief-drenching fit | 
“Weeping, which had the happy effect “a good | 
}” mostly exercises upon the female temperament. 
Vut of this sentimental bath, she came radiant and 
“utiful, and she felt positively happy that Ishmael 
8 of to Scotland—to enjoy himself. 

(To be continued.) 
ft 

A Retic ExpaxGerep.—We presume the church- 
ardens of St, Swithin, London Stone, Cannon 

*t, are the proper authorities to appeal to with 
ard to the preservation of the most interesting relic 


“We shall be over you di- 


case Wren gave it in 1680, ex 
hands of mischievous and stupid persons. Quite re- 


to injury at the 


cently, some fragments have been knocked off, one 
long, and a shorter freshly fractured surface being ex- 
posed, showing bright and clean spaces, ten and four 
inches long and three or four broad, upon the other- 
wise smooth, time-worn, and brown mass. Care 
ought to be taken that this mischievous trick is not | 
repeated, or, ere long, the mere boulder that remains ' 
of the ‘‘ great stone, pitched upright,” that Stow men- 
tions as standing on the south side of Cannon Street 
—it was removed to the kerb on the north side in 
1742, condemned by the churchwardens to destruction 
in 1798, but saved by Mr. Malden, and placed, as now, 
against the church wall of St. Swithin, will become a 
thing of the past. Then will be lost the lapis milli- 
arius which Camden thought to be the central mile- 
stone of the Romans, and to which Strype gave a 
still earlier origin, which is mentioned in charters of 
Athelstan’s and in Stephen’s time, again in 1198, a 
reference to which, by Holinshead, was borrowed by 
Shakespeare, and which ought to be most precious to 
the citizens. 


HIGH-LIFE MARRIAGES IN TURKEY. 


THE marriages of Turkish princesses, on whose 
expenses, as the Hatti-Humayoun of 1858 stated, no 
saving could be effected deserve especial notice. If 
one of the Sultan’s daughters has attained the age at 
which Turkish girls are usually married, the father 
seeks a husband for her among the nobles at his court. 
If a young man specially please her, he is given the 
rank of lieutenant-general, nothing lower being ever 
selected. The chosen man receives, in addition, a 
maguificent fully furnished palace and sixty thousand 
piastres a month pocket-money; and, in addition, his 
father-in-law defrays all the housekeeping expenses. 

The bridegroom is not always over and above 
pleased at being selected. If he be married, he is 
obliged to get a divorce—he must never have a wife 
or mistress in addition to the princess, and, moreover, 
he is regarded as the servant, rather than the hus- 
band, of his wife. The Sultan himself announces to 
him his impending good fortune, and it is his bounden 
duty to bow reverentially, kiss the Sultan’s feet, and 
stammer a few words about the high honour, the un- 
expected happiness, &c. 

He then proceeds with a chamberlain, who bears 
the imperial hatt, to the Sublime Porte. <A military 
band precedes him, and soldiers are drawn up along 
the road, who present arms. At the head of the stairs 
the bridegroom is received by the Grand Vizier, con- 
ducted by him into a room where all the ministers are 
assembled, and the hatt is read aloud. 


Lopce at Locnnacar.—Her Majesty is about to 
erect a lodge on the side of Lochnagar, for the accom- 
modation of the royal party when going to the top of 
that far-famed mountain. The lodge is to be built in 
the oldest style, rough stones and mortar, and 
thatched roof. It is to contain a parlour, kitchen, 
ghillies’ room, and stabling for a number of ponies. 

Mr. J. Goeeriy, a confectioner, of Limerick, was 
last week bitten by a pet monkey: The skin of his 
little finger only was slightly torn, but the wound 
seemed a mere scratch, and at first gave him no pain. 
He soon felt, however, a sort of irritation in his wrist. 
It gradually extended to the parts above the elbow, 
and they became swollen. Medical men were then 
called in, when it was discovered that the patient ex- 
hibited symptoms resembling those of hydrophobia. 
He died on Sunday, after suffering great pain. The 
monkey, some time before, had killed a cat and a 
dog. 

Geounasuyoss Discovery.—In New Zealand a 
Dr. Hector has discovered a navigable river flowing 
into Martius Bar, on the west coast near Milford 
Haven. This riverhe ascended, and entered a lake 
ten or twelve miles long, and from one to two miles 
broad. Passing through this lake, he found another 
river falling into itat its eastern end. This river he 
ascended for a considerable distance. He then left his 
vessel, and proceeded through a country fit for settle- 
ment. After only forty-six hours’ march he found 
himself at Queenstown, on Lake Wakitepu. Martin’s 
Bay will now be the nearest port to Melbourne and 
Sydney. The future town in Martin's Bay may en- 


be near the surface. The Emperor recently signed a 

decree, appropriating 673,000f. for the construction of 
this sea monster. The house of Krupp has received 

an immense order from the Russian artillery depart- 
ment for steel cannon of the largest calibre. A 

foundry was, some time since, established at Colpino, 

near St. Petersburg, to turn out iron-casing for 
vessels; butalready the establishment proves insuffi- 

cient. A second foundry is about to be built. The 

iron-clad frigate, Sebastopol, has just been launched, 
She will carry two engines of 1,000 horse-power each, 
and will be armed with 38-pounder rifled cannon. 
Another frigate, of the same size, to be called the Em- 
peror Nicholas, will be launched in the spring. 

Tue Art or BeinG AGREEABLE.—The true art of 
being agreeable is to appear well-pleased with all the 
company, and rather to seem well-entertained with 
them than to bring entertainment to them. A man 
thus disposed, perhaps, may not have much learning 

nor any wit; but if he has common sense, and some- 
thing friendly in his behaviour, it conciliates men’s 
minds more than the brightest part without this dis- 
position ; and when a man of such a turn comes to old 
age, he is almost sure to be treated with respect. It is 
true, indeed, that we should not dissemble and flatter 
in company; but a man may be very agreeable, 
strictly consistent with truth and sincerity, by a pru- 
dent silence where he cannot concur, and a pleasing 
assent where he can. Now and then, you will meet 
with a person so exactly formed to please that he will 
gain upon every one that hears or beholds him; this 
disposition is not merely the gift of nature, but fre- 
quently the effect of much knowledge of the world, 
and a command over the passions. 

A New READING OF AN OLD Tate.—A farmer 
died, of seventeen ploughs and three sons, 
He left, by his will, half of the ploughs to the oldest 
son; one-third to the second son; one-ninth to the 
third son. The executors were puzzled; but an ad- 
joining farmer undertook to make a division, so that 
each son should have more than he was entitled to by 
the will. He added a plough of his own to the seven- 
teen—making eighteen, Then the first son had half 
—nine; second son, one-third—six; third son, one- 
ninth—-two, Thus each son took more than he was 
entitled to by the father’s will; and then the farmer 
who made the division took his own plough back 


again. 


MERCHANT PRINCES. 

LEAVING aside the wealth of the Imperial House of 
Holstein-Gottorp, which can scarcely be called private 
property, the richest sovereign family in Europe is 
commonly believed to be that of Austria, and next to 
it the House of Nassau-Orange, ruling the Nether- 
lands. The riches of the latter family have been 
acquired almost entirely within the last few genera- 
tions, 

When William VI. of Nassau-Orange was called, in 
1815, to the throne of the Netherlands, which he filled 
afterwards as William I., he was possessed of but a 
modest private fortune, which he increased enormously 
by investing it in commercial undertakings patronized 
by the Government. As leading partner in the 
colonial “ Maatschappy,” a sort of Dutch East India 
Company, he was able to employ most profitably both 
his cash and his royal prerogative, with the net re- 
sult of leaving to his heirs a private fortune of 150 
millions of florins, or twelve and a half millions ster- 
ling. 

The successors of King William I. continued his 
trading speculations, though not to the same extent, 
and are still considered leading personages on the 
Amsterdam Exchange. It is very probable that this 
commercially acquired wealth has greatly contributed 
to fortify the Nassau-Orange dynasty, in a country 
where riches are worshipped to this day more than in 








tirely eclipse Dunedin. 


dimensions is now being built at Cronstadt, in the con- 
struction of which 2,000 tons of iron and steel will 
be used. She isto be moved by two large engines, | 
worked by compressed air, is to be armed with a/| 
powerful spur, and will carry every accessory for fix- 
ing to the hulls of vessels large cylinders of powder, 
to be fired by electricity. Large glass-covered open- 





Pw existing of the Roman eccupation of this island. 
‘uch & position as London Stone now occupies, it is 
Withstanding the characteristic and well-designed 


| 


ings will enable the crew to direct the course of the 
vessel. They will also be able to regulate the depth at 
which she swims, but in general, the vessel will 


A Sea Monster.—A submarine vessel, of colossal 


any other part of Europe. 

Many German sovereigns have traded for the last 
half®entury in exactly the same manner as the first 
King of the Netherlands, with results equally for. 
tunate in comparison. Some reigning princes to this 
day, are stock-jobbers, some cattle-dealers, some far- 
mers, and some mining adventurers, _, 

The shrewdest of them all, thelate autocrat of the 
principality of Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, hit upon 
quite an original idea for making money. He set up 
a large brewery and distillery, and forbad his sub- 
jects under heavy penalties, to consume any other ale 
or spirits than those issued from the princely establish- 
ment. 

Of course, he drove a “roaring trade,” notwith- 
standing the fact that his beer and “ brannwein” 
were much dearer and much worse than like articles 
furnished by plebeian brewers and distillers to the sub- 
jects of neighbouring potentates. 

Prince Gunthar, of Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, in 
this manner earned some twenty million thalers, which 
he invested in the purchase of large estates in Bo- 
hemia and the Grand Duchies of Mecklenburg. But 
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the more money he made the more greedy he got, and 
at last his beer and gin became so dear, and so bad, 
that’ his faithful subjects could not stand it any 
longer. Consequently, on one fine morning in 
August, 1835, one half of the sixty thousand inhabi- 
tants of the principality assembled in front of the 
schloss of their master, and burst out shouting for ale 
aud liberty, The poor prince misunderstood their 
eries, and feeling the remorse of actions not spirit- 
proof, he fled in great haste, leaving behind his deed 
of abdication. 

His son and successor did not think it safe to con- 
tinue the brewing and distilling business, and he set 
up, therefore, as paper-maker auc wholesale dealer in 
chiffons, making it penal to buy paper and sell rags 
elsewhere than at the princely factory. 





SCIENCE. 





Purorocrarnic Process.—A Mr. W. 8. Shirras, of 
Aberdeen, is busy transferring photographs from 
paper to china, asa new discovery. 

A Frencu doctor has discovered that brandy or 
cum is the best antidote for chloroform, and that it 
will at once counteract the effects of an overdose. 

Ir is said that in three years it will be possible to 
send a telegraphic despatch to Pekin from Paris and 
back again ina day. ‘lhis will be by means of the 
telegraph new erecting iv Lastern Siberia. 

A NOVEL description of railway-brake lias just been 
tried on the * Midi” Line. It is the invention of M. 
‘Tabuteau, of Bordeaux, is said to be very simple, and 
is proved to be very effective. ‘Travelling at a rate of 
40 kilometres per hour, the train was stopped in 56 
yards. At a rate of 70 kilometres an hour, with a 
small rain falling, which made the rails very slippery, 
the stoppage was effected in 200 yards. ‘the Egyp- 
tian Minister of public works went to Bordeaux on 
purpose to be present at the experiment. 

Errects oF DEAPLY NiGuTsHADE.—In the month 
of September we saw a magnificent specimen of the 


deadly nightshade, Atropa belladonna, growing in a | 


chalk dell in Hertfordshire, near Wheathamstead. It 
formed a splendid bush, spreading out on all sides, the 
stems five or six feet long, and the berries quite as 
large as small damsons. Shortly afterwards the plant 
was visited by a young lady, accompanied by a gentle- 
man, who cut a branch, which she held, while he cut 
some more, and then walked away with the branch in 
her hand. Ia a few minutes she felt uneasy, and 
afterwards was seized with violent headache, giddi- 
ness, and nausea. ‘I'hese symptoms continued for the 
rest of the day, through the niglt, and through the 
following day, when her eyes were very heavy, and 
she found herself unable to walk on account of the 
giddiness. On the third day the headache was better, 
but pain in the side had come on, and considerable 
debility. Six days after the first attack the headache 
and sickness began to return, but were removed by a 
little brandy and water. The pains in the side did not 
cease until some days later. These facts indicate the 
great caution that should be used in dealing with this 
remarkable poison, to the influence of which sume 
constitutions are peculiarly sensitive. 
DISCOVERIES IN PHOTOGRAPHY, 

De. VAN MonKHOVEN has just published a method 
for obtaining positive impressions by means of the 
oxalate of peroxide of iron. This substance is ob- 
tained by taking sulphate of iron in small crystals, 


and pouring in a little nitric acid. The sulphate is | 


dissolved, and red fumes are evolved. A mild heat 
will hasten the opexation. The acid should be added 
in a sufficient quantity to transform the crystals. into 
a yellow liquid, but without being in excess. ‘The 
liquid is then diluted with water, filtered, and a hot 
solution of the hydrate of baryta is added, but not 
sufficient’ for saturation. 

We thus get a precipitate, which is a mixture of 
peroxide ef iron and sulphate of baryta. This is well 
washed by letting it deposit at the bottom of a vessel, 
and stirring it up at intervals, and each time with 
fresh water. The precipitate is then put into a porce- 
lain evaporating dish, and heated, with a gradual ad- 
dition of bi-oxalate of ammonia, until the precipitate 
has beceme white. It is now dissolved. The in- 
soluble part is sulphate of baryta, which may be 
thrown away; the remaining solution is evaporated, 
and then left to erystallize ; this is the required oxalate 
ef peroxide of iron. All these operations must be 
performed by night or in the dark. 

Te prepare the paper, dissolve 300 grammes of the 
oxalate of iron and of ammonia, and keep this solution 
in a dark place till wanted. ‘The paper must be coated 
with gelatine on the best side, and the wrong side 
marked with pencil. Pour the solution inte a perce- 
lain basin, lay the paper on the liquid surface, the 
wrong side upwards, and let it float for four minutes, 
then hang the leaves up, and let them dry in the 


dark. Both the solution and the paper may be kept 
indefinitely, provided they be protected from day- 
light. 

i erder to receive an impression, the paper-is ex+ 
posed for eight minutes at the utmost, according to 
the luminous intensity and the nature of the impres- 
sion. In order to develope the image, which is but 
weak and negative on leaving the frame, the sheet is 
stretched on blotting-paper, and brushed lengthwise 
with a ball of cotton steeped in a solution of one 
part of nitrate of silver in twenty parts of distilled 
water, 

By the action of light the peroxalate of iron has 
been, changed into a proto-oxalate, which has the pro- 
perty of taking possession ef the silver contained in 
the nitrate. Hence the image at once appears of a 
fixe purple colour. The impression is now washed 
several times, and the operation is successfully ended. 
Instead of nitrate of silver, chloride of gold may be 
used to develope the image, which is then violet, aud 
need only be washed once. 


THALLIUM KNOWN TO THE ANCIENT MEXICANS. 
—It is reported on good authority, that a distinguished 
German chemist has just made a discovery im connec- 


It appears that amongst the most ancient records of 
the ancient Mexicans an account is given of the mode 
of preparing the alloy used for producing the brilliant 
green fire which was freely burnt during the sacrificial 
ceremonies in honour of Vitzliputzli, one of their 
principal deities, and that in the attempt to prepare a 
similar alloy, from the details given, a discovery 
| opening up an entirely new field of chemical science 
has been made. By the peculiar treatment of certain 
proportions of silver, lead, and selenium, a black 
powder was produced, so much resembling that desig- 
nated thallium by Mr. Crookes, that the experimenter 
was induced to test it. The weight of alloy was 
precisely equal to that of the metals used, yet the 
whole of the reactions of thallium were obtained, and 
salts, bases, and acids of the alloy were produced, 
ama d as if the alloy had been a perfect metal. 

ven in the spectroscope the well-known green line 
was produced. The fact of selenium entering so 
largely into the alloy is considered to account for Mr. 
| Crookes supposing the so-called thallium to belong to 
| the sulphur group, until Mr. Lammy showed him the 
alloy in its metallic state, and proved it to be nearer 
| to silver and lead. Whetherthe whole of the powders 
| hitherto considered to be pure metals in the pulveru- 
lent state are simply alloys has yet to be ascertained. 
It will be an interesting subject for research, whether 
chemistry or electricity give an alloy these peculiar 
qualities. Itis anticipated that some tons of thallium 
will be ready for sale in England at less than the price 
of silver in the course of a few weeks. 

LS 
PENAL LEGISLATION IN SERVIA. 


Tue different modes of punishment specified in the 
Servian code are—death, hard labour, imprisonment, 
dismissal from public functions, fine, the bastinado, 
civil degradation, a prohibition to exercise certain 
| trades, and lastly, expulsion. The persous condemned 
| to death are shot; they may, however, dispose of their 
property by will. 

‘lhe punishment of hard labour is for periods of 
from two to twenty years. The convicts are em- 
ployed in prison or in the fields, and wear chains vary- 
ing in weight from five to ten pounds, according to 
the judgment of the tribunal. Women do not work 
| outside the prison, and are never charged with chains. 
Persons condemned to imprisonment are put to 
|some employment, and in certain cases this punish- 
| ment may be converted into hard labour, eight months 
| of the latter punishment being counted as equivalent 
to one year's imprisonment. 

Fines cannot exceed one-third of the fortune of the 
person condemned; if that proportion is exceeded, 
the surplus is converted into au imprisonment, at the 
rate of ove day in prison for every 10fr., to the amount 
of 1,500fr., and, beyond that sum, of one day’s im- 
prisoument for every 15fr. 

The bastinado is only applied to servants, appren- 
tices, workmen, and tnieves or vagrants, and never 

| to persons who have attained their fiftieth year. In 

| the latter case imprisonment is substituted for the 
bastinado, according toa fixed scale, the minimum of 

, the bastinado, or ten strokes, being converted into 

| from three to fifteen days’ imprisonment, and the 
maximum iuto from three to six montis’ imprison- 
ment. 

Civil degradation is pronounced for periods of from 
one to five years, The prohibition to exercise a trade 
is applied to such persous as have been guilty of a 
crime through the medium of that calling. It may be 

| perpetual or for a limited period. 

Expulsion from @ certain locality, with forced resi- 
dence in acertain place, is. limited to a maximum 
of two years, Foreigners alone can be banished from 
the country. 








tion with the alloy now generally designated thallium. | 


— S e 

The régime of the prisons is mild, and the labo 
imposed oa the convicts far from excessive, [hg j ry 
which consists of 2lb. of bread and 3oz. of meat, or 
portion of beans daily, is wholesome, and the clothing 
good and sufficient. 8 

On New Year's day, and on the princes’ féte day, a 
certain number of pardons are accorded to convicts 
who have served one-half of their time, and whose 
conduet has been without reproach, 

The two principal. prisons in Servia are those of 
Topchidéré, near Belgrave, and of Tehupria, for per- 
sons condemned to simple imprisonment. Eack of 
them has accommodation for about 500 prisoners, 





Russtax CrurEtTY.— Miss Klawe, the daughter of, 
wealthy gentleman at Warsaw, a young lady of great 
moral worth and accomplishments, who was trang. 
| ported a few months back for collecting contributions 
for the families of deceased insurgeyts, has lately 
written to her friends from the interior of Russia, She 
says she is shut up in a sort of workhouse, where she 





| is not allowed the most necessary articles of dress, js 
forced to sleep almost.on the bare ground, and suffers 
much from hunger and cold, the latter having made 
her very ill. ‘The family is in despair, for there is no 
meaus of sending anything to Miss Klawe, everything 
sent for prisoners in Russia being coufiscated by the 
authorities. 
| A Tlvae Battoon is being constructed in Paris, 
| to be called the Eagle, in honour of the Emperor, with 
‘whose arms it is to be decorated. Four gigantic 
eag|s are to extend their wings over its vast circum- 
ference. The wings of each eagle measure 51 feet in 
extent. The circular wicker car is twelve feet in dia- 
|meter. A stove six feet in diameter is placed in the 
centre, which is to heat the air by which the balloon 
|is to be raised. Twenty people may sit at ease in the 
car, which is to be attached to the balloon by chains 
and not byropes. The seams of the balloon are not 
less than 17 miles long, and 100 women have been 
employed in stitching them for two months. The 
balloon is to be exhibited at the Palais |'Inadustrie, but 
itcannot be fully inflated there, asit would be twice 
as high as the building. 

Tue Toms or Ezra THE Scrise.—This is the 
age of commemorations. While we here in England 
are preparing to celebrate the three-hundredth anni- 
versary of the Bard of Avon, the Jews in tho heart of 
Asia are bestirring themselves to erect a monument to 
the memory of the great restorer of their sacred 
writings. After having rested in his honoured grave 
for nearly 2,500 years, the Jews of Bagdad have been 
roused to erect him a menument on the spot which 
the most ancient tradition has designated as his grave, 
and the correctness of which there is no reasen to 
doubt. This spot lies in the desert near the conflu- 
ence of the Euphrates and Tigris, and the monument 
to be established is the only one befitting the memory 
of a man as much venerated by Christians as Jews. 
The proposed monument is a college for the study of 
the writings preserved through his care for the eivi- 
lized world. Contributions for this purpose have been 
forwarded from Bombay, London and Paris. 


Foop in THE ConrepERACY.—A Richmond corre- 
spondent, writing on the 19th November, says the 
sufferings of the Confederates are light and trivial 
compared with what has been endured by many other 
nations. The sight of a man or woman begging in the 
street is as unknown as in old days it was in the most 
prosperous cities:of the North. Secondly, there is not 
a religious denomination in this city of which the 
minister's do not assert that never in their recollec- 
tions were there so few applications to them for relief. 
The daily supply of food offered in the market knows 
neither stint nor stay. Prices, it is true, are enormous, 
if the dollar is supposed to be worth 4s.; they are 
| very small if the dollar representsits true value, which 
jis between 34. and 4d. English. Measured by the 
, standard of the Federal armies, Confederate rations are 

scanty; measured by the standard of European armies, 
and especially by the Russian, Austrian, or French 
standards, the comparison in the estimation of an ac- 
| complished Austrian officer would not be disadvan- 
tageous to the Confederates. 
Tue THames.—Upon the banks of the Thames, 
long after the halcyon season of a school-boy’s leisure, 
| have I wandered, rod in hand, into secluded nooks, 
| where scarcely sound was ever heard but the noise of 
| the king-fisher diving down plumb into the deep; oF 
I have sculled the rickety Eton skiff (net so dangerous 
| as the modern canee) up-the~crystal current, till the 
evening star has warned me that my course must be 
| retraced over the dangerous shallows and tle dead 
waters. Often, at that silent hour, have I partly learnt 
| the secret of the marvellous ill-fortune of ambitious 
angler of the unpreserved Thames, Many a time, 
| the so er twilight, have I seen the river-poacher busy 
| with h s eel-lines and his baskets under some bank of 
| osiers, looking around with fearful suspicion, as the 
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oo 
. along the rippling water, and creeping 
tl the Shadow of the willow, as the light 
~ few off from the face of the rising moon.— 
Cnaages of a Working Life during Half a Century. By 
Charles Knight. . 

oxe who was present at the late Westminster Play, 

ys: “J never was at the theatre in such company 
before Immediately below me sat the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, @ bishop, and I don’t know how many 
deans and canons. It was something to see an arch- 
bishop elapping his nands, and a row of canons going 
of in explosions of laughter. The archbishop had 
himself acted in the ‘ Adelphi,’ on that very stage, 
when he was @ scholar at Westminster. It was 
range to see dignitaries of the church seated in the 
«alls, listening to a play—rather a profane play, too. 
Of course, they would not be seen at one of the regular 
theatres on any account, ‘But then the language makes 
a difference. That which is considered highly im- 
oroper in English is considered wholly unobjection- 
able in Latin. In the same way, plays are tolerated at 
the Italian Opera which are not allowed to be played 
at the English theatre. The grave and reverend pre- 
lates seemed to enjoy the play very much, and I dare 
ay the laugh did them good.” 


THE GOOD OLD TIMES, 
Ara recent meeting of the Statistical Society, 
Professor J. E. T. Rogers, of Oxford, ‘read a paper 
“Onthe continuous price of wheat for 105 years, from 


1380 te 1484.” : 
The writer observed that the prices of wheat an- 


amongst flocks in the middle ages perpetually des- 
troyed one-fourth of the number kept. With respect to 
the productiveness of the land, it was stated that a 
ctop of thirty bushels on average land under modern 
culture is by no means excessive; land under tillings 
in the present time yields two and a half times more 
than in the days of our forefathers. 

It was during ‘this time that the class of small 
farmers rose; the fact is traceable not only in the 
suggestions of legislation and history, but in the 
change made by owners of land in the management 
of their estates by a bailiff. Between the last thirty 
years of the fourteenth century and the first forty of 
the fifteenth this practice is almost universally aban- 
doned. The landowner ceases to cultivate his own 
land, his rents are gathered in by a collector, and a 
farmer cultivates the soil for his own profit, at a fixed 
rent sometimes for a long term, but with his land- 
lord’s stock, which he is pledged to restore, or its 
equivalent in money, at the expiring of his tenancy. 
After a short time, however, this practice ceases, the 
tenant finds stock himself, and occupies an estate 
either under a lease or very often by purchase. 








MATAARA, OR MAORI WATCH-CRY 
Literally Translated. 
Whai Mai! Whai Mai! 

Come on! Comeon! Oh Ngapuhi, come for ven- 
geance sake. 

Slain by my hand your warriors lie; te challenge you 
I wake 

Still in death your warriors lie; loudly your women 
wee 





nexed to his paper were taken from a series of farming 
accounts of Heyford Warren, in Oxfordshire. 
series is complete, except for the years 1380, 1383, 
1386, and 1390. ‘I'he prices, however, for these years 


are supplied from Weedon, in Bucks, a place suffi- | 


ciently near for the purpose of comparison. It will be 


nanifest, Professor Rogers remarked, that during the | 
whole of the period before us prices of food were, with | 


few exceptions, remarkably low. They 'were far 
lower than those which prevailed during the four- 
teenth century, and that part of the thirteenth during 
which accounts of farm produce have come under my 
inspection. The harvest during: this time must have 
been exceedingly abundant, more so in all likelihood 
than, mutatis mutandis, they were in the early half of 
the eighteenth century, a period which has always 
been cited as characteristically prosperous. 

Of the 105 years, 21 alone are relatively dear; in 
them the price is above 6s, per quarter. These 21 
years are 1389-90, 1400-1-2, 1408-9, 1416, 1418, 1428, 
and 1429; 1432-3, 1437-8, 1460-1, 1477-78, 1480-81; 
andin only two of these was the price indicative of 
famine, namely, 1390 and 1438, The highest price is 
much below that at which wheat was sold during two 
or three years of Edward LI. and Edward III, 

In considering these prices, the value of the coin in 
which they are expressed has to be considered, The 
coin of the time was of customary fineness, the pound 
of silver containing 11 oz. 2 dwts. of pure metal, and 
18 dwts, of alloy. But the currency was twice de- 
graded during the period. Up to 1412 the pound 
sterling was equal in modern value to £2 6s. 6d.: in 
1412 it was diminished to £1 18s. 9d.; and in 1464 to 
l lls, At the commencement of the period reviewed 
by the writer, the price of common labour was gene- 
rilly 3d. per day; of ‘artisans, such as carpenters, 
masons, and sawyers, 4d. About the end of the first 
quarter of the fifteenth century these kinds of, labour 
tose respectively to 4d. and to 6d., and so remained to 
the close of Henry VIII.’s reign. 

Un the other hand, the price of lead, wrought iron, 
and brass slightly falls—the price of these metals was 
about 3s. 4d., 13d. and 8d. per Ib, respectively. 

Wheat was, I have no doubt—observed Professor 
Rogers, the habitual food of the people. Of all the 
prices of grain, the most abundant are those of wheat, 
barley, and oats; of these, again, the largest informa- 
‘on is that which can be supplied for wheat. La- 


The | 


| 


' 


p. 
And now hear my taunting cry: Ngapuhi, can you 
sleep ? 
Pix. 


WHAKAARA, OR MAORI REVEILLE. 
He po, he po, he a0, he ao, &. 
Night, night, day, day, | sith 
Darting comes the morning light; 
Birds are singing, 
Skies are bright. 
Tis day! “Lis day! 


GerMAN Stupents IN SrreET Rows.—Some few 
| years back, the boys were in the habit of carrying 
| their door-keys.loose in their pocket, but it was found, 

whenever a noise ensued in the streets, that the heavy 
keys were immédiately brought out, and wielded as 
| offensive weapons against those with whom they were 
| quarrelling —for your true German has no sense of 
| making use of his fists in any affray, and always re- 
| sorts to the weapon nearest his hand, whether it be a 
i knike, or even a heavy key; and if they can lay hold 
upon no such article, it is customary with the dis- 
putants to take off their shoes, and beat their adver- 
| saries over the head with theiron-tipped heel. Strange 
, to say, although such modes are considered honour- 
;able modes of fighting, it is believed to be cowardly 
for a person to strike another in the face with his 
| hand—the knife being regarded as a more manly in- 
strument of warfare than the clenched fist itself.— 
German Life and Manners as Seen in Saxony at the 
Present Day. By Henry Mayhew. 
Srreit-Raprine.—A gentleman of Glasgow, who 
is said to have retired from the iron trade after hav- 
ing made a fortune of £100,000, and who was elected 
to thé Town Council last month, has published, under 
the initials of “J. B.,” a pamphlet for private circu- 
lation, in which he narrates a number of extraordinary 
stories on the subject of spirit-rapping. He was at 
first induced to take an interest in spirit-rapping from 
visits which he paid to spirit-rappers in London, and 
he afterwards tried~it' with his sons and others in 
Glasgow. ,Accordiug to his tale he has had inter- 
views with his deceased mother, the late Rev. Dr. 
Barr, the late Duke of Hamilton, Stonewall Jackson, 
Lord Clyde, Mary Queen.of Scots, Jessie Macpherson, 
yand a number of other deceased persons. The departed 


Tis day! P.M. 
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yards, and seven shots volley firing, at 400 yards, all 

in Hythe position ; the individual firing to be scered 

as at Wimbledon—viz., outers counting two, centres 

three, and bull’s eyes four; the file and volley firing 
| to be counted according to Hythe regulations; the 

whole score to be added together, and the company 
| making the highest score to win. No sunshades al- 

lowed, no misses to be signalled, and the whole to be 
| shot in one day, and in all respects in accordance with 
| the Hythe regulations. Each company to fire on its 
own practice-ground, the umpire to be appointed by 
the National Rifle Association, and in Australia by 
the officer commanding the volunteers in the coleny ; 
time of shooting, July, in England, and in Australia 
any, month the volunteers may select.” The register- 
ing practice return of the company for 1863 is as fol- 
lows :—Ist period, 70; 2nd period, 66; 3rd _poriod, 
65. The number of marksmen was 50, and the 
strength of the company 91. 


Tue Suttayx.—Some of the French papers assert 
that the Sultan of Turkey has positively arranged 
to pay a visit to Paris during the coming April. 


PROTESTANTISM IN MeExico.—-A Protestant church 
has been opened in Mexico, a French clergyman 
officiating. According to report, there was great op- 
position on the part of the regency, or, at least, one 
of its members, but General Bazaiue insisted, and car- 
ried his point. 

Marretto Towers. — Several of the martello 
towers around the coast of Ireland are ordered to be 
dismantled, and the guns, stores, &., to be removed. 
A few of them in eligible sites will be mounted with 
the new Armstrong guus. 


Po.isH Jews.—One of the features of the Polish 
revolution is the wandering forth of the Jews. ‘T'wo 
hundred Polish Jews, we learn, lately arrived at 
Quebec from Hamburgh; they intend to form a 
colony in the country near Ottawa. 


Circassian REFUGEES. — Circassian refugees are 
arriving at Constantinople from all parts of the Black 
Sea on the crowded decks of every steamer, at the 
rate of about a thousand a day. They are in a state 
of great distress. As many as 15,000 are expected. 


SHAKESPEARE’s Brrtupay.—The Liverpool Shake- 
speare Memorial Committee have determined te co- 
operate with Stratford-upon-Avon in the celebration 
of the poet’s birthday. There will be a local festivity 
as well. 


Tue Corron Disrricrs.—In November, 1862, 
448,955 persons were in the cotton district receiving 
relief. This year in the same month the number was 
only 170,850. It is still equal to two great armies, 
but the reduction is 75 per cent. It Bolton union 
there has been a reduction of 40 per cent., of which 
21 per cent. have resumed their occupations, 1°5 per 
cent. are dead, 10 per cent. are at work out-doors, and 
3 per cent. have emigrated, leaving 6 per cent. unac- 
counted for. 


Tue Earu or CaarRtemont.—The death of this 
peer took place last week at his seat near Dublin, 
at an advanced age. Having been born on Jan. 3, 
1775, he was within a few days of the great age of 
eighty-nine years. ‘The deceased was in his usual 
health up to a few days since; but, when once he be- 
came ill, the physicians saw that his end was near. 
He died very calmly. By the death of Lord Charle- 
mont a vacancy occurs in the representative peerage 
of Ireland, in the Order of St. Patrick, and iu the 
Lord-Lieutenancy of the county Tyrone. There is 
only one living link now between the present genera- 
tion and the Irish Parliament—Sit Thomas Staples, 
Bart. 


Prearrs.—We see our Scotch friends have had a 
speculative vein opened to them consequent on their 
great pearl-fishing success, and their papers talk and 
raveabout pearls. One of them gives the following, 
but what is its authority we know not:—* A pearl 
was presented to Phillip Il. (1579), It was as large 
as a pigeon’s egg. It came from Panama, and was of 





| inhabit what are called spheres, and they pass through 


bourers rarely s * 
y weed Rearunsiae eoneonasten, tu Sele }@ kind of purgatory. His notions regarding these 


poridge. ‘Phe breadth of wheat, bailey,’ and ‘oats a pear shape. It was valued at 100,000 francs, which 


stown on the land from year to year occupies by far | 
hae largest of the acreage. Most malt was used at) 
woe when, as now, wages for daywork were much | 
tebe than at ordinary times: Corn was reaped at | 
; t0 8d. per acre; » Rye was'a rare grain. ‘Ue Hey- | 
ford prices of wheat were them compared with tlie 
Pyree Hornchureh, in Essex, and Stert, in’ Wilts, 
“S Inight be expected, the divergence of prices is 
Steatest in the cheap years. 
. ba 18 a well-known economical law that the prices of 
i ‘eat, Or of any other absolute necessary of life, de~ 
“tg in plentiful years at’ a very different ratio 
~ . that in which they inerease in dear ones. The 
i _ of labour appears to’ have been higher. in 
e ndon than in the country by 25 per cent. A table 
~ the prices of ~wool at Alton Barnes, in Wiltshire, 
“S appended tothe paper. 





spheres seem to have’ been borrowed from the “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” beginning with the Slough. of 
Despond and ending with the. State of Bliss. The 
spirits, have informed, him that the American war is 
to. cease next October, when the North is to be per- 
manently severed from the South, and the Potomac is 
to form the line of demarcation between the two. 


A CHALLENGE.—Captain A. J Mundeélla, command- 
ing the lst company of the Robin Hood Rifles, has 
issued the following challenge to tlie volunteers of 
Australia:—“ On behalf of’ my company, I am pre- 
pared to‘shoot'a match during the ensuing year with 
20:members of'the company in Australia which has 
made the highest*register as to marksmen in the year 
1863 } rifles to be long Enfields, issued by Govern- 
ment, 6lb. pull of trigger, seven shots each, at 200, 


would be equivalent at present to ten times that sum. 
Tavernier saw in Persia a pearl which was purchased 
for a sum equal to £110,200. ‘Pliny values the famous 
pearl, which Cleopatra dissolved in vinegar and drank, 
at ten millions of sesteria, or £250,000.” Pearls do 
not dissolve in vinegar; but, for the sake of romance 
itis no matter, 


CarreNtenrs IN Paris.—The manner in which 

| Paris carpenters aré paid is very trying and very dis- 
advantageous to them. It is the custom of their em- 

ployers to pay once a month—that is to say, on the 

| first Saturday after the expiration of a month. Some 
masters reserve to themselves the right of holding a 

| drawback from the workman's salary. In the great 
workshops a certain sum of the workman’s wayes is 

always kept back. When the month finishes on a 





It was noted that disease 500, and 600 yards, and seven shots file firing, ai 300 Monday, the days intervening between it and the 
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following Saturday are reserved for the settlement of | 


the following month, and on this plan wages are re- | 
served from month to month until the end of the year. | 
In short, the working carpenter is compelled to give | 
oredit for his labour, even when this is underpaid; on | 
the other hand, he is forced to pay his rent in advance. | 
The payment of a London carpenter's day's work is | 
two-fifths more than that of ‘a Paris carpenter. The | 
Paris workman’s board and lodging are at least dear as 
these necessities are in London. The Paris workman 


he said, having “ hunted buffaloes in the Rocky Moun- 
tains; and I assure you you have a buffalo amongst 
your tenants.” 

“A buffalo ia my house, up four flights of stairs! 
You are dreaming,” replied the landlord. “ The noise 
is simply the curious sounds which Vivier amuses 
himself with drawing from his horn,” 

Six months elapsed, At last the voice of the buffalo, 


according to some, the sound of the horn, according 


to others, became intolerable: and the landlord de- 


is moreover compelled to provide himself with a large | termined to see, with his own eyes, what really was 


quantity of expensive tools. The Paris workman 
looks at his London brethren with envy. The char- 
pentiers cry alound that their work is diminishing, and 
that their numbers are still increasing, In building 
operations iron is everywhere replacing wood. 














FACETIZ. 
| 


Greenpacks.—An American writer says that it is | 
true war has its glories, but it bas its drawbacks. We 
presume he means “ greenbacks.” 

PresupDIces.—Prejudices are like rats, and a man’s 
mind like a trap; they get in easily, and then, perhaps, 
can’t get out at all. 

A Descension.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has descended to acknowledge postage-stamps from | 
the conscience-smitten non-contributors to the Ex- 
chequer. 


A PRACTICAL JOKE, 


The most astonishing horn-player known is Vivier, 
who, by some inexplicable means, by a multiple pres- 
sure of the lips, no doubt, has succeeded in producing 
flourishes on his instrument with several parts sound- 
ing at once. If M. Comettant had not himself 
heard the artist, in the intimacy of a private téte-&-téte, 
he would have refused to believe so extraordinary a 
fact. 

Vivier (an exception to the usual type of cornists) is 
no less eccentric as a man than a musician. His life is 
a long succession of jokes. 

He was once crossing the Belgian frontier, on his 
return to France. Whoever has done the same, will 
have a recollection of the French douaniers (cus- 
toms officers) probably more lively than agreeable. His 
luggage consisted of a couple of trunks, one of which 
he appeared to conceal from their prying eyes. In- 
stantly, hands were laid on the trunk, and the key 
demanded. 

“Monsieur,” said Vivier, whispering in the doua- 
nier’s ear, and casting an anxious glance around, “do 
let me pass this trunk without opening it. I assure you 
it contains nothing subject to duty.” 

“The key,” snarled the douanier, “or I force the 
lock.” 

“ Monsieur, I entreat you.” 

“ Enough, monsieur. The key, I say.” 

“No, notenough. If necessary, I will go down on 
my knees.” 

“ Useless, monsieur. Thekey! The key!” 

“In the name of Heaven, monsieur! In the name 
of your beloved wife and your darling children, I 
conjure you not to open the trunk! For—I swear it 
on the ashes of my departed aunt—there is nothing in 
it liable to duty.” 

Of eourse, the lock was forced. A dozen dowaniers’ 
hands lifted the lids; and the dozen hands abstained 
from touching what was inside. For twenty snakes, 
of various hues and sizes, raised their flat heads and 
tried to escape. 

“T told you,” said Vivier, blandly, “‘ that there was 
nothing liable to duty. Snakes, thank Heaven, enter 
France duty-free.” And after earessing his imported 
reptiles (he was as fond of serpents as of dogs and 
cats), he closed the lid of the box, muttering: 

“These douaniers on the Belgian frontier will never 
believe what a traveller tellsthem. One of these days 
they will be devoured by wild beasts. That’s a matter 
of certainty.” 

But the most astonishing of Vivier’s jokes (because 
it required, to carry it out, months of patience and 
personal sacrifice) is the trick he played the proprietor 
of a house in which he occupied apartments. 

This proprietaire, who would suffer no animals to 
lodge in his property, had given notice to the cornist 
that he must get rid of a dog, a cat, and a raven, 
which happened to be his pets for the time being. 
Vivier appeared to yield. He bade good-bye, with 
considerable regret, to both his furred and his feathered 
favourites. 

Some time afterwards several of the tenants com- 
plained to the porter and the landlord of being awak- 
ened in the night and at break of day by a strange 
sort af moaning which seemed to proceed from Vivier’s 
rooms. This sound, of which no one could give an 
exact description, sometimes a oe them by day. 
Arg American, who came to the house, told the land- | 
lord the noise was like the lowing of buffaloes, 

“I am perfectly acquainted with the buffalo’s voice,” { 








the truth of the case. 


He rang at Vivier's door, and was requested by his 
tenant to walk into the dining-room. After the usual 
compliments, the proprietaire was approaching the 
mysterious subject, when a protracted and terrible 
bellowing was heard in the next room, 

“Mon Dieu,” said the landlord. ‘ What have you 
got there?” 

“In my drawing-room ? ” asked Vivier, carelessly. 

“ Certainly, monsieur ; in your drawing-room.” 

“Tt is a young cow, monsieur ? ” 

“ A young cow in my house! Infamous! I give 
you warning to quit, monsieur; and you will send 
away the filthy creature immediately.” 

“ Gently, monsieur; that’s not so very easy.” The 
heifer, which had grown too big to walk down-stairs, 
was removed through the window without consider- 
able difficulty. 

Vivier had never trusted a soul with his long che- 
rished secret. He had carried the calf to his room, in 
the dead of the night, when it was only a few days 
old; and he had carefully tended it up te the day when 
his landlord, who would permit no dog or cat, dis- 
covered that his house was inhabited by horned cattle. 
—“Musical Physiognomies.” 


NOT TO BE SOLD. 


LAIRD won't sell the Mersey rams 
Though the offers numerous be, 

And Gov’ment quite remorseless crams 
His ears with fierce neutrality. 


This pluck is worthy highest praise, 
For much alloyed is Southern gold, 

And bills are due in “ninety days,” 
Yet neither Larrp nor rams are sold. 


The ships are placed in durance vile 
"Neath neutral RussE.v’s interdict, 
But Larnp knows well that on the trial 
The noble lord will get well licked. 


Southern ports may open wide, 

Spite of RusseLu-Lixcoin laws ; 
And Mersey rams Yankees deride 

May yet find time to show their claws. 


Lixcoxn threatened all he could 
When th’ Alabama swept the seas ; 
Could he do more, if he would, 
When Mersey rams shall court the breeze ? 


Federal greenbacks have a power 
Not possessed by Southern gold, 
But pluck is the Confederate Jower— 
And neither Larrp nor rams are “ sold.” 


Ir isn’t Dry.—Not long since an artist painted a 
portrait of Mr. J 
quent libations. The artist invited the gentleman’s 
friends to see it, and they inspected it, and pronounced 
it excellent. One of them, who was rather near- 
sighted, complained of the light, and approached it to 
change its position, when the artist exclaimed, ‘“‘ Don’t 
touch it; it isn’t dry/” “No use looking at it, then,” 
replied the gentleman; “ it can’t be my friend J 
if it isn’t dry.” 

A Bisnor’s Joxe.—The Bishop of Carlisle is 
credited with a joke. It is said that a young clergy- 
man, not far from Penrith, being on the eve of mar- 
riage, and not wishing to trouble any of his brethren, 
wrote to the bishop, inquiring, as he had already pub- 
lished the banns from his own pulpit, could he marry 
himself? His lordship made no long appeal to laws 
ecclesiastical, but at once capped the query with 
another, “Could you bury yourself?” 

A ParApIsE oF Buacks.—I soon discovered that 
Sierra Leone is a true paradise of the blacks. Here 
the negro is triumphant, and the white man holds him 
in awe. The reason being, that liberated Africans aré 
admitted to all the privileges of English citizens, and 
numbers have outmastered intellect—a product, more- 
over, which is not copious in the Anglo-African forma- 
tion. The negro imitates the white man as the apeimi- 
tatesthe negro, The result in both cases is a caricature. 
The rich negro of Sierra Leone is dressed as if he had 
taken a bath in a rainbow; and his manners are so 
strained and pompous that a close imitation of them, 
even in the broadest farce, would be looked upon as a 
rough overacting of character, But, most comical of 
all, is the manner in which negroes identify them- 
selves with the parent country. To hear them talk, 











, who was noted for his fre-} began 


ee 
you would think that their ancestors had come ov 
with William the Conqueror; and that they even take 


to themselves all the glories of our history, the fok 


lowing anecdote will prove:—The French consular 
agent having some time ago overstepped the limits f 
the law, a warrant was taken out against him. 
Holding the sable powers in great contempt, he armed 
himself with a pair. of pistols, and. defied them with 
the air of a brigand at the Victoria. “Ah!” cri 
the two constables, rapidly retreating, “we no care 
for you, one dam Frenchman. I tink you forget we 
win Waterloo—eh?.”— Savage Africa. By W. Win. 
wood Reade. 


Screw Prope.iers.—Hackney cabmen.—Fyn, 


irate TRADESMAN.—A_ green-grocer, 

Les Exrremes se Tovucwent.—The Financo 
Minister of France is Fould—the Exchequer of Franca 
is empty. 

Remark BY A Loarer.—“It was qnite right of 
the Master of the Rolls to refuse to rescind a provi 
sion-al order for winding up the Great Ship Com- 
pany. The company has lived on airso long that the 
Master of the Rolls must have seemed a real brick (a 
French one, perhaps) when he would not out off the 
provisions.—F'un. 

MartTRIMONIAL INTELLIGENCE.—In answer to nnu- 
merous inquiries—on pink paper, in feminine hands, 
and dated ‘‘ Leap Year,”—/ un begs to announce that 
he is married, and that several special constables have 
been sworn in to protect his staff in case of any ladies 
taking the steps—not to say jumps—permitted in 
Leap Year.—Fun. 

WonpERFUL AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE FRENCH 
AnD EnGuisn.—There is a plan in agitation to make 
a raffle of the Great. Eastern. The lottery is to be 
organized and drawn at Frankfort, and the first prize 
is to be the Big Ship itself. This will be designated, 
as is usual with all the lotteries on the Continent, “ie 
gros lot,” and there is no denying that the lucky win- 
ner, when the monster vessel is handed over to him, 
will receive ‘‘ a great lot” for his money.—Punch. 

ApamM tHE Srconpd.—The inundation of 1771, 
which swept away the greater part of the old Tyne 
Bridge, Newcastle, was long remembered and alluded 
to with emphasis as ‘the flood.” On one occasion, Mr. 
Adam Thompson was put into the witness-box at the 
assizes. The counsel asking his name, received for 
answer—“ Adam, sir: Adam Thompson.” “ Where do 
you live?” “At Paradise, sir.” (Paradise is a village 
about a mile anda half west of Newcastle.) “ And 
how long have you dwelt in Paradise?” continued 
the barrister. Ever since the flood,” was the answer, 
made in all simplicity, and with no intention to raise 
alaugh. It is needless to say that the judge had to 
ask for explanations. 


favourite parrot, which was discovered in the posses- 
sion of another person, who refused to give it up. He 
was accordingly summoned to produce the bird ina 
court of law, The real owner, on being asked how 
he could prove that it belonged to him, replied that 
the parrot should be his only witness. It was then 
brought into court in a cage covered with a cloth, and 
to whistle the tune to “ Take your time, Miss 
Lucy,” while some subject was being discussed in 
court. Its owner then put his face to the cage, and 
desired the parrot to kiss him, which the bird then did 
most affectionately. “He will do the same to any- 
one,” said the defendant, and, putting his mouth 
the cage, the parrot seized his lip and bit it very 
severely, to the great amusement of the court. Its 
owner then took it out of the cage and kept it on 
his hand, when the bird answered several questions 
put to it, ina ready and extraordinary manner, and 
also showed so much affection for its master, that the 
judge immiediately ordered the parrot to be restored 
to him, and the defendant had to pay all expenses. 
MISTAKEN FOR AN AMBASSADOR.—A correspondent 
writing from Paris, says:—‘I hope it may never fall 
to the lot of any of your readers to be mistaken for an 
ambassador, as happened to a friend of mine yesterday. 
He arrived at an hotel which, to injure no vested in- 
terests, I will call L’Hotel Enorme, and, being hali- 
asleep, asked for a bedroom. It was six a.m., and he 
went to bedand to sleep.. When he awoke he found 
himself lying in state in a crimson satin bed, the room 
lighted up by many wax-lights, and quite a vista of 
looking-glass reflected and re-reflected his astonished 
face. He rose, and found baths prepared in adressing- 
room, fitted up like lady's boudoir, and, finally, 
breakfast arranged on a small table in the midst of s 
vast saloon, bright with mirrors and splendid with 
gold and crimson. Alarmed, he rang the bell. 
‘Waiter, where am 1?’ ‘Hotel Enorme, votre excel- 
lence! au premier.’ ‘And the price?’ asked my 
friend. ‘Oh, a bagatelle, as son excellence will seo by 





| the tariffe.’ He looked and found it was 200 fravcs. 


A Parrot CaLLep As 4 Wirness.—A man lost a, 
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e here?” ‘I thought monsieur was an 

Why Put “ We always put them au premier.’ 

‘Ambassador! why?’ ‘Because monsieur wore @ 

pack coat.’ ” j 

A New Toast.—You can’t have a toast without @ 

We have hada good many fires to‘help us to do 
this toast, which the frivolous may be inclined to call 
toast-and-water. But we scorn the insinuations of 
the frivolous. Our toast, then, is ‘Spirit aud Water, 
or Mr. Hodges, the distiller, and his fire-engine.” 

This stiller of the “ raging element” bas done much 

to show us the best way of “throwing cold water” 

on public calamities in the shape of conflagrations. 

Asa vestryman was heard to remark, the other day, 

“We hose iim much,” and, therefore, it is with much 

pleasure that we propose the toast at this festive 

season of the distiller and exhibitor of so much 

“public spirit.”—¥ un. 

THE QUAKER’S QUANDARY. 

We happened to witness a slight omnibus difficulty 
the other day. There were eleven passengers in the 
omnibus, one side of which was oceupied by five ladies, 
whose ample dress left no vacant space. A twelfth pas- 
senger appeared in the shape of a broad-sterned, broad- 
brimued old Quaker, with one of those unrufiled im- 

turbable faces so common among his sect. 

The conductor opened the door, pushed him in, 
shut it with a bang, and shouted “right.” We were 
off, and the impetus propellec him like a cannon-ball 
to the other end of the carriage, but at length he 
seized one of the brass rods, and began to realize the 
difficulties of his position. ‘There were six passengers 
—the lawful number—on one side; there was no 
vacant space there; so he turned his eyes to the 
other. 

The five ladies were packed as close as herrings in 
abarrel; they gave no sign; they seemed even un- 
conscious of his presence. He surveyed them slowly, 
one by one, but his appealing look produced no effect. 

At length a sudden change came over him; a 
sleepy, dreamy expression stole over his face; he be- 
lieved himself at home, and about to seat himself in 
his own easy chair. Perhaps he thought of his usual 
after-dinner nap; at all events he quietly drew his 
coat-tails aside, turned his back to the ladies, and 
dropped himself heavily down. There was “a sup- 
pressed scream, a titter, and a sudden movement, 
which left sufficient space for his ample person. The 
ladies avenged themselves by talking of and at him 
the whole way, in language that was far from com- 
plimentary or parliamentary; but he seemed mildly 
unconscious of all that was passing around him, and 
convinced that our laughter was a sign of incipient 
insanity.—Fraser’s Magazine. 

Wax-Licuts aT Wriypsor.—Mr. Charles Knight 
has issued the first volume of his ‘Passages of a 
Working Life during Half a Century, with a Prelude 
of Early Reminiscences,” in which we are told of 
George the Third at Windsor, that “one evening, on 
a sudden recollection, he went back to his library. 
The wax-candles were still burning. When he re- 
turned, the page, whose especial duty was about the 
king’s person, followed his Majesty in, and was thus 
addressed: ‘Clarke, Clarke, you should mind your 
perquisites; and blew out the candles.’ The King’s 
savings were no savings to the nation. In 1812 it 
was stated in the House of Commons that the wax- 
lights for Windsor Castle cost ten thousand a year.” 
Surely somebody more than Page Clarke must have 
“minded their perquisites.” 

A,Putt ar A Rose.—We have sympathised with 
Alderman Rose upon his having been ill-treated by 
the Government, who refused him a baronetcy be- 
cause he is a Tory, and beat them at Southampton. 
But we shall not sympathise with him any more if he 
supports cabmen in demanding double their fare. A 
Hebrew gentleman and his friend took a cab a certain 
distance, which being measured was found to be under 
amile, and therefore the fare was sixpence, Cabby 
demanded a shilling, and Alderman Rose is reported 
to have said that cabby “ought to-have had the 


leaving the southern side free for Cannon-street traffic. 
For years there has been a cry for a new street 
between St. Paul’s Churchyard and Newgate Street. 
Why not utilize the existing thoroughfare? Widen 
the street where necessary by throwing in a portion 
of the churchyard. Double-glaze the windows of the 
cathedral, if the noise be complained of; but give a 
chance, at any minor sacrifice, for ths congested traffic, 
now forced to take one route only, finding for itself a 
vent in two directions. The carriage-way ‘runs close 
to the southern portico—why, then, may it not run 
equally close to the northern ?—Nor TOO LATE. 





STATISTICS. 


Tue Revenve.—The Revenue returns for the year 
and quarter ended the 31st ult. have now been pub- 
lished. They show a decrease of 562,809/. on the 
year, and a decrease of 60,762/. on the quarter. In 
the year’s account there is a decrease in the Customs 
of 615,0007.; Property Tax, 1,298,000/.: and an in- 
crease in the Excise of 211,000/., Stamps, 338,0552., 
Taxes, 60,0002, Post Office, 200,0002, Crown Lands, 
3,9791., Miscellaneous, 537,157. In the quartei’s ac- 
count there is a decrease in the Customs of 350,0002, 
Property Tax, 799,0001.; and an increase in the 
Excise of 753,000/., Stamps 106,000/., Taxes 15,0002, 
Post Office, 40,000/., Crown lands, 1,000/., Miscellan- 
ous, 173,238. 











BIRTHDAY LINES. 


Once again around the sun 

Earth her yearly course has run, 
With her valleys and her hills, 
Mountains, rivers, rocks, and rills, 
Now the self-same starry eyes 
Meet her own across the skies, 
Whose bright glances have before 
Told her when the years were o’er. 


My heart’s world hath rolled her year 
Through the spirit’s atmosphere, 
With her valleys and her mountains, 
Arid plains and sparkling fountains, 
Isles of joy and heights of thought, 
Stormy oceans tempest-wrought, 
Fancy’s flower-enamelled meads, 

And the cities of her deeds. 


As the cliffs from whence he sailed 
By the mariner are hailed, 
Greeting him returned again 
From his voyage o’er the main. 
So the life of other years 
To our sight anew appears, 
With its mourning and its bliss, 
As it was and therefore is. 
For the future, but One Eye, 
(Mirror of eternity,) 
Scans with its mysterious powers ; 
But the past is also ours. 

E. 8. G. 8. 





GEMS. 





WE learn wisdom from failure more than from suc- 
cess; we often discover what will do by finding out 
what will not do, and he who never made a mistake, 
never made a discovery. 


Ev1s in the journey of life are like the hills which 
alarm travellers upon the road; they both appear 
great at a distance, but when we approach them we 
find that they are far less insurmountable than we had 
conceived. 

SELFISHNESS has no soul. Selfishness cannot see 
the miseries of the world—it cannot feel the pangs 
and thrusts of hunger. It robs its own grave, sells its 
own bones to the doctor, and its soul io the devil. 





shilling, as there were two persons,” and the Alder- 
man rather snubbed the Hebrew, who said, fairly 
enough, that he had resisted the cheat.on principle. 
Now, really, alderman, you must not do this sort of 
thing. We rely upon the Fathers of the City to help 
the Motiiers~of the Gracchi, and everybody else’s 
mothers, against cab-extortioners, and if Justice goes 
over to the wrong side, we shall take the liberty of 
submitting her scales to the Jury that goes round 
Seizing bad weights and short measures. We lioped 
better things of you, Mr. Rose, and we are afraid that 
you almost deserve to be a baronet—no, that’s harsh, 
st Christuas time, but don’t do this again.—Punch. 





“St. Pavt’s Cuurcnyarp.”—Why is the north side 
Closed against carriage traffic? The carrriage-way 
ill. to 


there is the most direct line from. L 
Cheansida 





Then let it take its natural course, 





A crust of bread, pitcher of water, a thatched roof 
and love; there is happiness for you, whether the day 
be rainy or sunny. It is the heart that makes the 
home, whether the eye rests on a putato patch ora 
flower garden. Heart makes home precious, and it is 
the only thing that can. 

You see men of the most delicate frames engaged 
in active and professional pursuits, who really have 
no time foridleness. Let them become idle; let them 
take care of themselves; let them think of their health, 
and they die! The rust rots the steel which use 
preserves. 

Be on Goop Terms wits Your Pittow.—The | 
instant the head is laid on the pillow is that in which | 
conscience delivers its decrees. If it has conceived | 
any evil design, it is surrounded with thorns. The | 

test down is hard under the restless head of the | 
wicked. In order to be happy, one must be on good ; 


terms with his pillow, for the nightly reproaches it 
can make must be heard; yet it is never so 4elicious, 
so tranquil, as after a day on which one has performed 
some good act, or when one is conscious of having 
spent it in some useful or substantial employment. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





GanipaLpi.—Garibaldi has resigned his post of 
deputy in the Italian Parliament. 

Tuer Greek Government intends to reduce its army 
now 10,000 strong, to 5,000 men. 

A Sxare.—An enormous skate, a fish of the thorn- 
back species, was caught off Portland a few day ago. 
Tt was 7 feet long and 6 feet wide. 

SLAVERY IN CusA.—Official returns admit the im- 
portation into Cuba of from 80,000 to 40,000 slaves 
annually. 

Tue Prince of Wales is erecting a private theatre at 
Sandringham, where plays are to be acted by “ nore 
but noble actors.” 

Grovrs.—In the eleven months ending November, 
the large. quantity of 7,360,848 pairs of gloves were 
brought into this country from foreign parts, being 
upwards of 1,000,000 pairs in excess of 1862. 


ApMIRALTY instructions have been received at 


Chatham, directing that in future all engineer students 
attending dockyard schools, are to be granted two 
days’ leave of absence at Christmas and Midsummer 
in each year, without being checked in their pay. 


Her Majesty gave directions to the Royal butchers 
to send,on New Year's Day, the customary royal 
annual present of beef to the ex-royal family of 
France, at Claremont, consisting of two handsome 
sirloins. 

THE WEATHER.—The mildness of Ireland—not 
politically and socially, but as regards the weather— 
is remarkable. A correspondent says: “We have 
seen this week in King’s County a bouquet of wild 
flowers, containing some specimens of daisies, butter- 
cups, cranesbill, and primroses, the latter with all the 
perfume of spring. This is almost unprecedented, and 
testifies to the genial mildness of the present winter 
in a remarkable manner. 

Curip anp Psycue.—The Duc de Morny has 
just purchased for 7,000 francs Prudhon’s unfinished 
picture of “Cupid and Psyche.” Also at the same 
sale a Rembrandt was sold for 10,900 francs. 
ALEXANDRE Dumas, the novelist, is no longer paid 
by the line, but by the letter. Yes, the “San Felice,” 
which is now being published, is paid for at the rate 
of a centime a letter. 

Ir may fling a hot coal into the political world to 
state that France is determined to take possession of 
Obeck, in the Red Sea, a famous coaling station. This 
is all a wheel within a wheel of the Suez scheme. 
INCREASE OF HANDS IN THE DockYrarp.—Orders 
have been promulgated at Portsmouth dockyard for 
the entry of about 1,000 additional hands, 600 of 
whom are to be shipwrights, and the remainder of 
different trades and labourers. 


Tue laws of France punish with a fine of £500 
any person who incloses a bank-note in a common 
letter, on the ground that thereby the Post-office 
earriers are exposed to undue temptation. Two or 
three instances of this have lately occurred, and the 
fine was not remitted. It is true the sinners were 
bankers. 
Hicu-Pricep Lanp.—At Liverpool, land has been 
sold at £30 per square yard, or nearly at the rate of 
£150,000 per acre. In some situations more than this 
has been given; in other parts of the town the price 
is £100,000 per acre. In the neighbourhood of 
London, land has cost as much as £70 per square 
yard. 
Aw Earuy Atviance.—It is rumoured that, to 
prevent any possible disappointments, Napoleon III. 
isalready contemplating the possibility of an alliance 
for his only son, not yet eight years old. A semi- 
official Austrian paper, /’Europe, of Frankfort, reported 
| some months ago that serious negotiations to this 
| effect had been entered into between the Court of the 
| Tuileries and a sovereign family in the south of 
| Germany, designated as nearly allied to the house of 
Hapsburg. 
|. Post Orrick SAavinc Banks.—A statement has 
, been put forth with regard to the working of the Post 
Office Savings Banks which is scarcely credible. It 
is said that in some of the northern districts of Eng- 
land the rr wind of labour have taken advantage of 
the knowledge that their workpeople are laying by 
money to lower their wages! ‘he poor, people are 
consequently afraid to save, or are driven to do it by 
stealth, as if it were a crime. Can such monsters of 
employers exist ? 
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NOTICE. 

In consequence of the numerous complaints made by our 
subscribers of the division of Tus Lonpon Reaper, we 
have restored it to its original form, notwithstanding the 
convenience its division would evidently give, by allow- 
ing two persons to peruse the separated contents at once. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Grorcr. Macx.—If you cannot keep your own secret, you 
ought not to complain if another tells it. 

G. F.—Truth is the most beautiful of all things, and the 
acknowledged characteristic of a noble mind. 

G. O. P.—Be sure of this, that where the marriage is equal, 
the atmosphere of home will be more genial, simply because 
there will be little temptation for the heart to go astray. 


Crassicus.—The instruments mentioned in Homer are the 
lyre, the flute, the syrinx or Pan's pipes. Though the trum- 
pet is spoken of, it is thought that this instrument, though 
common in his time, was unknown to the Greeks at the 
siege of Troy. 

J. Bara —Mausk is not a vegetable, but an animal product. 
It is taken from the musk-deer, an animal inhabiting the 
mountains of Asia, Its principal use is as a perfume, al- 
though it has been employed as a medicinal stimulant and 
anti-spasmodic. 

Jessica.—Musical glasses are tuned by filling them more 
or less with water; and the less the quantity of water in 
glasses of similar form and capacity, the lower will be the 
tone of the scale. 

+ D.S.—Of course you must necessarily know the cireum- 
stances better than we do; but if you intend to relieve mis- 
fortune, yon should do it quickly, for a man is something 


like an egg—the longer he is kept in hot water the haritler | 


he is when taken out. 

A Marron asks “ why is a parlour so called?” 
comes from the French verb parler, to speak, and because, 
in former times, it was a little room in which the nuns and 
monks used to give interviews to their visitors, or in which 
the novices used to converse together at the hours of re- 
creation. 

Despemona.—We have not found it so, and yet we know 
that moss will grow upon grave stones; that ivy will cling 
to the mouldering pile, and that the mistletoe springs even 
from the dying branch. Knowing all this as you do, we 
still think that there is something green, something fair to 
the sight and gratefal to the mind, twining round, and even 
growing out of the seams and cracks of the haman heart. 

Rosert Grasam— Your conduct may appear to the 
thoughtless very disinterested, but to the thoughtful it must 
seem very foolish. Does it not strike you that he who dis- 
dains to look after the economy of his household and the 
habits of his servants ought to have some more certain in- 
come than the mere work of his own hands ? 

H. Rancer.—It is not reading, but thinking, that gives you 
the possession of knowledge. A person may see, hear, read, 
and learn whatever he pleases, and as much as he pleases; 
but he will know very little, if anything of it, beyond that 
which he has thought over, and made the property of his 
mind, Take away thought from the life of man, and what 
remains ? 

W. P. R—No one can definitively say where Thule was 
It was the name given by the ancients to the most northern 
parts ofthe inhabited world; but from the variety of opinions 
entertained respecting it, it cannot be affirmed to what 
country the appellation referred. Some have thought that 
Norway, but most geographers are of opinion Iceland 
was the land alluded to. 

G. Frecpixe.—The first occasion on which the Speaker of 
the House of Commons is expressly named, occurs in the 
Parliament 51, Edward IIL HiS duties are—to act entirely 
asthe servant of the House which appoints him. 
the chair, which he cannot do unless forty members are 
present; maintains order by ing, if ry, bers 
who may be disorderly; explains and informs on questions 
of order or practice, if he is referred to. He can neither 








Because it | 





| 


He takes | 


| 
| 


| 


speak nor vote unless in case of equality of votes, or in | 


committees of the whole House, when, as soon as the chair 
is taken, he is reduced to the footing of an ordinary mem- 
2 


Use Jeune Fniz—lIf one of your lovers is “ very wild 
just now,” it is more than Jikely .e will be so, more or less, 
to the end of the chapter; we don't believe in the reforma- 
tion of rakes. If you are wise you will marry the man who 
you say is steady and who loves you; you will probably 
find that your presentiment will be confirmed, and that “ he 
will make yous good husband.” 


B. GC. D.—You are not right in saying that the person of 
whom you speak, however inoffensive he may seem, is “ po 
one’s enemy but his own.” Such a person is, in our estima- 
tion, the enemy of every person with whom he is in rela- 
tion. The leading quality that helps to make up his charac- 
ter, is a reckless imprudence and a selfish pursuit of 
enjoyment independent of all consequences. “'No one's 
enemy but his own" runs rapidly through his means, calls 


in a friendly way on his friends for bonds, bail, and security ; 
inyolves his nearest kin, leaves his wife a beggar,’ an 








quarters his orphans upon the public; and after enjoying | ‘tion lie the mystery and the powers of music. No 


himself to the last shilling, entails a lifeof dependence upon 
his progeny, and dies in the odour of an ill-understood repu- 
tation of harmless folly, which is more injurious to society 
than even positive crimes. } 

F. O.—It is certainly very pleasant to have ® great num- 
ber of friends; even “troops"’ of them, as Shakespeare 
would say; but a man who is entirely without enemies has 
not @ soul worth a sixpence. The true motto of life is to do 
what is right, and let the consequences look after them- 
selves, It is nothing more than downright folly to strive to 
accom! te yourself at every point to the whims and no- 
tions of other persons, let them be who or what they may. 

Frayx Hiuu.—The eye is undoubtedly the surest and 
most eloquent exponent of emotions“and feelings. In the 
eyes all the passions are most strongly marked—the softest 
and most tender,.as well as the violent and most tumultu- 
ous: 





A simple look more marks th’ interna] woe, 
Than all the windings of the lengthened oh! 
Up to the face the quick sensation flies, 

And darts its meaning from the speaking eyes; 
Love, transport, madness, anger, scorn, p teers 
And all the passions, all the soul, is there. 


Vocaxist.—Sudden hoarseness may be removed by taking 
a teaspoonful of sweet spirit of nitre in a wineglassful of 
water, or by eating a piece of anchovy, or by a, little salt 
prunelia dissolved slowly in the mouth. 

Ciara W.—lImpress things which you wish to remember 
well upon your mind, and you will cure yourself of the habit 
of “forgetting.” Perhaps scarcely any word is more mis- 
applied than this very word. Often when a thing is said to 
be forgotten, it would be more accurate to afiirm that it was 
never duly impressed, the mind not having been sufficiently 
impressed to give due attention. 

Constant Reaper.—A. name -that occurs only once in the 
Court Guide (which is the case with regard to the name you 
specify) cannot be considered very aristocratic. Your hand- 
writing is good, and would be a qualification for,a Govern- 
ment office. 

Mary W. R.—If your newsvendor cannot obtain for you 
back numbers of the Lonpon Reaper, send stamps for those 
which you. require, to the publisher. at the office, and they 
will be forwarded to your address. 


KINDNESS. 

Kindness has resistless charms, 

All besides but weakly move, 
Fiercest anger it disarms, 

And clips the wings of flying love. 
Beauty does the heart invade, 
Kindness only can persuade ; 
It gilds the lover's servile chain, 
And makes the slave grow pleased again. 


A. 8S. T.—Do not believe it, for the instant a woman tries 
to manage a man for herself, she begins to ruinhim. The 
lovely creeper clings in its feebleness with grace to the 
stately tree; but if it outgrow, as if it would protect or con- 
ceal its supporter, it speedily destroys what it would other- 
wise adorn, One grand purpose of woman's power over a 
man’s heart, is the maintenance of his self-respect. A man 
who loves a true-hearted woman, aims to sustain in himself 
whatever such a woman can love and reveretice. 

Lover or Curistas.—* The Mysteries " were a species of 
dramatic composition, with characters: and events drawn 
from sacred history. They originated among, and were pro- 
bably first performed by ecclesiastics. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury they were succeeded by “ Moralities”; which were very 
muchin fashion about the time when the Reformation made 
its chief progress in England. These may be considered as 
the last step in the progress made by the dramatic art in 
modern Europe, before it reached the station and character 
which it has ever since 

A Dreamer or Dreams.—In a general way, we think you 
should be very slow in permitting dreams to influence your 
conduct. And yet we cannot contend that this will admit of 
no exception, for a dream may be so striking and monitory, 
by its peculiar distinctions, and still more so by its reitera- 
tion, and the act or precaution it prompts may be of so 
lawful and blameless a character as to make the adoption 
of it more than justifiable. In the immense majority of 
cases, however, dreams are vain and fantastic fancies, 
originating in the previous action of the mind, or in the 
actual condition of the body. They are merely 

Children of an idle brain, 

Begot of nothing but vain fantasy, 

Which is as thin of substance as the air, 

And more inconstant than the wind, who woos, 

Even now, the frozen bosom of the north, 

And, being angry, puffs away from thence, 

Turning his face to the dew-dropping soath, 
You should read Sheppard's “ Essay on Dreams.” 

A. Rocer.—The naval history of England is usually di- 
vided into three eras; the first comprising ali the period 
that preceded the reign of Henry VIIL; the second ending 
with the restoration of Charles IL; andthe third from the 
Restoration down to the present time. 

A. B. O.—Not at all. A Nazarite and a Nazareneare quite 
different. In the Jewish dispensation the former signifies 
one separated to the Lord by a vow, His chief observances 
were to refrain from drinking wine, to suffer the hair to 
grow, and to avoid coming in contact with a corpse. The 
latter signifies a native of Nazareth, and was applied in con- 
tempt to the early Christians, inasmuch as they were fol- 
lowers of Jesus of Nazareth. 

D. Broce.—Nitrogen is generally obtained by burning a 
jiece of phosphorus in a jar full of air inverted over water. 
he phosphorous di its combustion combines with the 

oxygen of the air to form a phosphoric acid, which is dis- 
solved by the water, and the remaining element of the air, 
namely, the nitrogen, remains. 

Extta.—Your enthusiasm for music is highly commenda- 
ble; but whilst agreeing with you in nearly everything you 
oar we cannot find space for your long letter. There does 
exist a most intimate and mysterious connection between 
the vibrations of the air and those of the heart. Every ex- 
ternal sound finds there an echo, every appeal a reply. 
Mirth and sadness, pity, hope, and remembrance, affection 
in all its phases of joy and grief, find a vibrating string in 
that wondrous human soul In this secret rela- 
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art hay 
en misfortune has struck too deeply into the ee yer 
ravaged its dearest affections, when all the energies have 


ever exercised over the human heart so decided an 


been paralyzed, and tears, the greét source of comfort, dried 
up, music has often ygrenenees ® balm which doctors ha) 
sought for in vain. Music , therefore, as you truly roy 
= tt & powerful auxiliary in promoting universa| hapht 
ess. 
Cnrarrry.—The person who ed at the 
held to have the right to eames dividends of thew 


money invested ; the other parties, however, as 

would have a legal remedy against him if iecune 
withdrawn by him were misappropriated or applied to Aa 
than the express objects of the trust. ner 

T. S—By'a thermometer the “weight of air” jg 
shown. No air is within the tube. None can get in. }.. 
the bulb of the tube is full of mercury, which contracts os ; 
cold, or swells by heat—according to which effect the thread 
of metal in the small tube is drawn down or pushed y 
many degrees; and thus shows the temperature, That. 
Remenintie is the point at which water freezes, or 2 

w. 

Wu. J. B.—We possess no weather-wisdom, and cannot 
answer your question; but, says Admiral Fitzroy, it should 
always be remembered that the state of the air foroto|j 
coming weather, rather than shows the weather that is ~~ 
sent (an invaluable fact too often overlooked), thet the 
longer the time between the ‘signs and the change foretold 
by them, the longer such altered weather will last; ang 
the contrary, the less the time between a warning and 
aeagn Be shorter will be the continuance of such foretold 

Betz Berre.—You are very wrong in d ; 
“ pantomimic performances” as ‘ridiculous and abcd’ 
for looks and gestures, in many situations, interpret ideas 
and emotions quite as well, if not better, than words: and 
were probably used to do so before language was maie psa 
of. Were it, indeed, ponsinie te abolish the use of wonis 
people would infallibly all become either. pantomimists or 
painters, and, in fact, Cicero and Roscius disputed whether 
a sentiment could be better expressed by phrases or ges. 
tures. Gestares almost ly expressed the stage among 
the Romans. ° 

Srerta.—Nonsense; no 4rtificial means can give you 
more beautiful features than nature has endowed you with: 
bnt there is a method by which you may, in truth, render 
them “beautiful for ever,” and that is, by thinking ang 
acting nobly. You will be convinced of this if you reflect 
that every benevolent affection is pleasant in its nature, jg 
health to the mind, and a cordial to the spirits; that nature 
has made even the outward expressions of benevolent 
affections on the countenance pleasant to every beholier, 
and the chief ingredient of beauty in the human face 
and thit, on the other hand, every malevolent affec 
tion, not only in its faulty excesses, but in its moderata 
degrees, is vexation and disquiet to the mind, and gives 
deformity to the features. Every passion has undoubtedly 
its influence upon the countenance ; and some writers assert 
that certain passions have power to mould even the form of 
certain parts of the human frame, and that “the langnave 
of the form might be made as intellivible by the painter 
or the statuary, as the language of the voice is made by the 
composer. 

A Surrerer—There is no remedy, we believe, for tho 
“pit marks” left by smallpox. here is, however, it 
appears, a means whereby “pitting” can be preventeil, as 
) rte by the experience of the senior surgeon of the 

ospital for Diseases of the Skin The plan consists in 
applying the acetam cantharidis, or any vesicating fluid, by 
means of a camel-hair brush, to the apex of each spot or 
pustule of the disease, on all the exposed surfaces of the 
body, until blistering is shown by the whiteness of the skin 
in the parts subjected to the application, when the fluid pro- 
ducing it is to be washed off with water or thin arrowroot- 
gruel The pain attending the application of the vesicating 
fluid is very slight and transient. Your handwriting re- 
quires practice. 

Kate, Maun, and Constance, three sisters, would like to 
correspond with three gentlemen with a view to matrimony. 
They have received a liberal English education, with accom- 
plishments; are all considered very pretty, agreeable, and 
thoroughly domesticated, and would grace any circle. They 
have no money. Kare, the eldest, has light-grey eyes, 
auburn hair, and fair complexion, is 5ft. 2in. in heiyht, an! 
a good figure. Her age is twenty-two years. Mavup has 
mischievous brown eyes, dark hair, tolerable complexion, is 
5ft. in height, age twenty. Constance has blue eyes, fair 
wo rey light-brown hair, is 5ft. din. in height, age 

ighteen. 

Communteations Recetvep.—H. A. W. desires “ Bella” to 
write again; he is twenty years of age, good-looking, 4 
good musician, and says he would make a good husbani— 
GeorGe Moris would be much pleased to correspond with 
“ Matter-of-Fact.” “ W. F. T.,” or “A. W. T.” He is a gen- 
tleman of birth and education, and expects money when he 
attains the age of twenty-one; he is now nineteen, and has 
no passions or habits of evil; he would, therefore, he thinks, 
make a good husband—A. B.C. is seventeen and wants » 
sweetheart. His eyes are blue, and his looks such as no 
young lady would refuse—IsumaeL writes very beautilul.y, 
but we should say very slowly. The passenger departmeut 
is the best to get into—Epcar Gorpon would wish to corre- 
spond with “Mary,” provided she can cook a good dinner. 

e is thirty-five years of age, good-looking, and particularly 
fond of fat people. 
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